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PREFACE 

npHE following notes will have no value for the 
"^ military expert or the serious student of war. 
They are merely the jottings of the fleeting impres- 
sions of an ignorant and bewildered civilian who 
drifted for a little while like a piece of weed to and 
fro on the shifting eddies and currents of the great 
stream of war. More competent judges will explain 
the causes and effects, the true value and signifi- 
cation of the historic events, of which I was to a 
certain degree a spectator. 

All I can hope to do is to give a faint shadow of 
the pictures that have imprinted themselves on my 
memory, glimpses and sidelights into the war, such 
as one obtains at a railway station by putting a 
penny in the slot of a small machine. As is the 
case with such pictures, the colours will probably 
seem blurred and the outlines hazy with vibration, 
but I shall be satisfied if the play of life is in any 
way caught and reproduced. 

I was riding one day last September between 
two villages in the tract of rich country which lies 
to the south-west of Sin-min-tin, with an escort of 
Cossacks. The man who rode beside me asked me 
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PREFACE 

if I was a doctor. I said I was a war ccMrrespondent 
He remained pensive for a while, and he then 
explained to me the nature and the first cause 
of war correspondents in the following terms: 
"War correspondents/' he said, "are people who 
are sent to see that neither side add anything/' 
He meant that war correspondents were there 
to check the military authorities, lest either side 
should invent a spurious exploit or an imaginary 
battle. 

This, I suppose, is the ultimate cause of war 
correspondents. It is the reason why they are 
received, if not why they are sent ; because, if this 
were not so, it is inconceivable that the military 
authorities would be bothered with them. 

Formerly the main object of the correspondent 
was to transmit news. Owing to the conditions of 
modem war£su-e, the rapid circulation of news, and 
the institution of the censorship, this, the corres- 
pondent's ostensible object, shines before him more 
ISee an Utopian dream than a concrete ambition 
which can be definitely realised. If, therefore, the 
militaiy authorities are averse to the publication of 
news, and at the same time encourage or tolerate 
the presence of correspondents, I imagine the only 
reason of this can be that they desire the presence 
of impartial witnesses. 

In the case of war such a thing is to be desired. 
A war between two modem nations can scarcely 
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help being the subject of much embittered con- 
troversy. This controversy is carried on more by 
invented and embellished fiction in the cities than 
by facts from the front 

During the South African war it happened to be 
my duty to read daily the news and opinions of 
a venomous newspaper called the Hamburger 
Nachrichten, which used to be the official organ of 
Prince Bismarck. This newspaper, with an infinite 
capacity for taking pains — which in this case certainly 
amounted to genius — whenever the facts seemed to 
favour the British arms, distorted them until dis- 
grace oozed out of them ; it, moreover, attacked the 
British with all the weapons of envy, hatred, and 
malice, with cheap ridicule, snarling sarcasm and 
subtle misrepresentation. 

One wondered whether such stuff as this was to 
be the only record of the war to be made for the 
consumption of the German public. This was not 
the case. In spite of the fact that the German 
press was unanimously hostile and bitter towards 
England with regard to this question, during the 
last year the German official report of the war has 
appeared translated into English by Colonel 
Waters, in which the fancies of the German 
press are deprecated as baseless calumnies, and 
the facts are dispassionately revealed in their true 
shape. 

This was owing to the presence during the war 
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of impartial witnesses, namely, the military attach^. 
Such men, it may be objected, are sufficient for the 
task of seeing that nothing be superadded to the 
facts. No doubt ; but it is not always possible that 
their reports can be given to the public ; they are, 
to a certain degree, fettered by various considera- 
tions; whereas the war correspondent at large — is 
free. 

To go back to the Hamburger Nachrichten. 
When it was my misfortune to be obliged for 
professional reasons to soil my mind by reading 
the offensive arguments it expressed in a style 
unredeemed by any saving merit, I used to 
wonder whether, in the event of a Continental 
power being engaged in a similar war, our press 
would adopt such an ungenerous course of action. 
The occasion arose; it found us the allies of 
Japan, and naturally inclined to regard their side 
of the question with favour and that of her enemies 
from a more critical standpoint Moreover, the 
exploits of the Japanese soldiers excited here, as 
they did in the Russian army, and in the rest of the 
world, an enthusiastic admiration that was justified 
and natural, but if it be asked whether our press — 
the press of a great nation, who had just come 
through a struggle with a small power, in the con- 
duct of which there were episodes and incidents 
which proved that we had at least several motes, 
if not a beam, in our own eye — and during which 
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we had learnt to realise the unfairness and venomous 
falseness of foreign criticism — if it be asked whether 
our press, fresh from this lesson, eschewed the bad 
example, and showed a more generous and impartial 
spirit to a great power fallen on to evil days and 
evil tongues, just as we had done — the answer, I 
fear, is that the attitude of our press towards 
Russia was the same in kind as that of the Con- 
tinental press towards us, if more sober and 
moderate in degree. 

Therefore it is perhaps as well for the enlighten- 
ment of the purely unprejudiced and inquisitive 
minds who have no violent bias, who belong to no 
political or any other kind of party, who are affected 
neither by Russophobia or what the Shanghai news- 
papers call '' Nippomania," that there should be 
on either side such things as war-correspondents, 
whose only object is to state what they saw and 
to point out the good as well as the bad side. 
Before starting for the war I went to the War 
Office at St Petersburg to obtain my papers, and 
had an interview with General Tzelebrovsky. "You 
will see bad things and good things," he said to me, 
"as happens in every war, but do not exclusively 
dwell on the bad things." During the war in South 
Africa, the Continental press, not satisfied with 
dwelling exclusively on the blacker side, painted it 
blacker still. I resolved, therefore, when I went to 
the war, that if I wrote about it then or afterwards I 
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would try and eschew the methods of the Hamburger 
Nachrichien^ which seems to be incompatible with 
the manners and morals of what is called a civilised 
country. It is not, however, so very easy for an 
impartial voice to obtain credence in the face of 
strong prejudices. A great living thinker once said 
that the worst of a free country like England was 
the non-existence of any liberty of thought You 
could do what you liked, but you could not express 
independent opinions without being labelled as a 
faddist, or a pro-Boer, or a bimetallist, or a 
vegetarian. 

I think this is profoundly true. If one were 
to state that you do not necessarily see why 
England should be the enemy of Russia one 
would be labelled a pro-Russian, and it has been 
repeatedly explained by most newspapers that a 
pro-Russian is the same thing as a pro-Boer, an 
enemy of the Empire. 

For this reason, before I begin this short record 
of my experiences in the Far- East, I wish to state 
that, although I feel no inborn hatred of Russia, and 
think, on the contrary, as an English merchant who 
had lived forty years in Russia said to me in the 
train on my way home, that "they are very fine 
fellows " — ^whatever their faults may be — I wish to 
state, in order to reassure our rigid guardians of our 
public morality, the inspired oracles of our national 
conscience, that I am neither a pro- Boer nor even a 
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liberal, but a mere observer, who, having lived and 
travelled a certain amount abroad, has been able to 
form some sort of comparative estimate — however 
inadequate— of the relative values of foreign notions 
and insular prejudices. 
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WITH THE 
RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA 



CHAPTER I 

MOSCOW 

Til 7 HEN I started from Moscow everything 
^ ^ was going in that city much the same as 
usual. The most interesting thing in Moscow at 
the present day, if you have heard the services and 
the glorious bass-singing at the Cathedral of the 
Assumption and at St Saviour's, is one particular 
theatre which is worth mentioning in any book 
connected with Russian affairs, because it is a sign 
of the times, not only artistically but politically, 
and exercises a considerable influence. People are 
in the habit of saying that in Russia there is no 
middle class. I cannot conceive what they mean. 
Mr Norman in his book states that there is no middle 
class in Russia. It must have escaped his notice ; 
but it exists none the less, and it includes the 
professional class, the world of doctors, lawyers, 
professors, teachers, artists, the higher and middle 
merchant class, and besides these (a fact which is 
not realised), nine-tenths of the officials, and since 
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the introduction of compulsory military service 
two-thirds, if not three-quarters, of the officers. 
Most of the generals now in Manchuria, includ- 
ing Generals Kouropatkin and Sacharoff, belong 
to this class. It not only exists, but it is 
enormously important, since it calls itself the 
"intelligentsia," and does in fact number among 
its constituents nearly all the *' intellectuals " of 
Russia and all that is most advanced in the world 
of science, literature, and philosophy. Dostoievski 
belonged to this class ; but perhaps its most char- 
acteristic and representative spokesman and por- 
trayer is an author who died last year, and whose 
death was mourned with sorrow by hundreds 
of Russians even in the wilds of Manchuria, 
namely, Anton TchekoflF. He is famous as a 
writer of short stories portraying the life of the 
middle classes in Russia with the same accuracy 
and insight with which Tolstoi depicted the upper 
classes and Gogol the officials of a past generation. 
Some of TchekofFs most successful work was 
written for the stage ; it has been acted with care 
and exquisite art ; the result is that it has been 
triumphantly successful ; and it has given voice 
perhaps more than anything else during the last 
ten years to the feelings, aspirations, disappoint- 
ments, the hopes, fears, and disbelieving of the 
educated Russian people. For that reason it is im- 
portant and interesting to any one who is following 



MOSCOW 

Russian affiurs at this moment TchekofTs plays 
are acted at a theatre called the Artistic Theatre 
at Moscow. This theatre was started originally 
about four years ago as a company of well-to-do 
amateurs, under the leadership of M. Stanislavski. 
They hegsai by acting Sullivan's Mikado for fun, 
and continued acting for their pleasure, and re- 
solved to spare neither trouble nor expense in 
making their performances as perfect as possible. 
They took a theatre and gave performances for 
nothing or next to nothing, but their success was 
so instantaneous and so great, their public so 
affluent, that by degrees they were obliged to take 
a new theatre, charge higher prices, and at the 
present time they form what is certainly the best 
all-round company of Russia, if not of Europe. It 
resembles the Theatre Antoine of Paris, both as 
regards the quality of the acting and the kind of 
plays acted and the extraordinary attention which 
is paid to detail. 

The acting has an advantage over that of the 
French School in being more natural. The 
character of the plays acted is curious, if not unique, 
on the European stage. The clash of events in 
them is subservient to the human figure, and the 
human figure itself is subservient to the atmosphere 
in which the figures are plunged. 

The ripertoire of the theatre is varied, and in- 
dudes yiv/rW Casar^ Gorki's Lowest D^ths, Haupt- 
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mann's Lonely Lives, and works of Ibsen and 
Tolstoi; but by far the most interesting work 
produced is that of Anton TchekofT, from the fact 
that his plays faithfully reflect, with far greater 
fidelity and less exaggeration than is the case 
with Gorki, the soul of the Russian people at the 
present day. This is also the reason of the great 
popularity of the plays; for never did plays con- 
tain less action, less "clash of wills," less scenes- 
h'faire^ or any of those things which are supposed 
to be essential to dramatic success. They are 
enough to make Sarcey turn in his grave. And 
the success, it must not be forgotten, is substantial, 
concrete, and financial, and not one of esteem. It 
is difficult to get expensive places, even some days 
beforehand, for a Tchekoff play. His work re- 
sembles both in its character and in the character 
of its success that of Mr Bernard Shaw, minus the 
paradox and the extravagance. He is a kind of 
serious Bernard Shaw not without humour, but with 
the Gilbertian humour and fantasy left out. His 
importance is, as I said before, more than artistic ; 
it is political — although politics are never directly 
mentioned in his plays. Their importance lies in 
the fact that no influence can be more effectual 
than that of the stage, especially in troublous times. 
"Organise the theatre," Matthew Arnold said, "the 
theatre is irresistible." Well, the theatre is almost 
the only thing in Russia which is organised, and it 
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is very well organised indeed. Its effect, therefore, 
can be exceedingly great. Tchekoff never mentions 
politics; but what he leaves unsaid, what he sug- 
gests is far more potent and effectual than any 
number of harangues or polemical discussion. He 
shows the Russian soul crying out in the desert; 
he shows the hopelessness, the straining after im- 
possible ideals, the people who have been longing 
for the dawn, and condemned to the twilight chiefly 
owing to their own weakness. He shows the 
difficulty of solving questions and the heart-sick- 
ness of those who think about it, in exactly the 
same way Mr Shaw shows the difficulty of dealing 
with the Irish question in John BuUs Other Island. 

I will give a short analysis of one of his most 
successful plays — Uncle Vanid. The play deals 
with scenes of country life, and the thread of action 
which connects these scenes is of the slightest 

We are introduced into the world of the well- 
to-do upper middle class, the class corresponding 
to that with which Ibsen deals. Someone once 
defined Ibsen's characters as a pack of shopkeepers 
wrangling over an antimacassar, and his plays as 
an intolerable mixture of sordid bourgeoisie and 
hysteria. TchekofF's characters are not sordid; 
hysterical some of them are, but their hysteria is 
interesting because there is reason for it The 
reason being the profound discontent of the educated 
people with the manner in which they are governed, 
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a discontent so hopeless and insistent as to lead 
to hysteria. 

The curtain rises on a garden; a well-to-do 
house with a terrace visible in the background 
In the foreground a large table is laid for tea. 
But something in the aspect of the table leads 
one to think that the samovar has been waiting 
long; there is an air of great unpunctuality and 
vagueness about the whole place. It is three 
o'clock of an August afternoon, insufferably hot, 
dull, and sultry. Astroff, a country doctor, has 
been called to minister to Professor Vladimiroff, 
who is living in the house and suffers from gout. 
Astroff talks with an old woman servant, and in 
a few sentences reveals that he is suffering from 
"tedium vitae." Towards the age of forty, said 
a cynic, men tire of honesty and women of virtue. 
Astroff is reaching that age. He is overworked 
and is sickened by the monotony, the labour, the 
squalor, and the seeming futility of a country 
doctor's existence. 

Great attention is paid to details in this theatre, 
and by the way the doctor kills flies on his cheek, 
and other similar trifles, the sultry oppressiveness 
of the thundery day seems to reach us from over 
the footlights. 

Voinitzki appears next — ^he is " Uncle Vania " — 
after whom the play is named His position is as 
follows. His sister was the first wife of Professor 
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VladimirofT. She died leaving an only daughter, 
Sonia. Voinitzki's father bought the estate in which 
the action takes place as a dowry for Sonia. Voinitzki 
renounced his claim to the succession in favour of 
Sonia, but his father in buying the estate was not 
able to pay the full sum due, and died leaving behind 
him a debt of 25,000 roubles. Professor Vladimiroflf 
married a second time, a young and beautiful wife, 
Elena. Voinitzki undertook the administration of 
the estate, and with the help of his niece Sonia, in 
the course of ten years, paid off the debt left by his 
father. These business matters are revealed later on. 
The situation at the beginning of Act I. is that 
the professor and his young wife have settled down 
on the estate. Two facts are plain, that Voinitzki 
is in a highly strung state of nervous excitement, 
and that his excitement is due to the professor. We 
gather that the professor resembles both as to 
situation and as to character Casaubon in Middle- 
march. Indeed, throughout the play we are more 
than once reminded of Middlemarch. The pro- 
fessor's presence, Voinitzki tells Astroff, has had a 
disastrous effect on his manner of living and has 
introduced a general disorder into the household, 
for the professor often ** breakfasts at five o'clock tea 
and dines on the following day." Yet we guess 
that it is something more than the professor's 
irregular habits which have excited Voinitzki to 
such a pitch. 
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In answer to Astroffs questions Voinitzki gives 
his views on the professor. He describes him as 
a dried-up biscuit, a learned fish, who lives on the 
estate of his first wife because he cannot afford to 
live in a town — a grumbler who has been unde- 
servedly lucky, who after writing for twenty-five 
years is utterly unknown. Astroff suggests that 
Voinitzki envies him. Voinitzki admits it to the 
full, pointing to the miraculous way in which this 
piece of " diseased egoism " has attracted to it the 
"love o' women." No Don Juan, he says, ever had 
such success. His first wife adored him, and he 
inspired his mother-in-law with a lasting veneration 
verging on idolatry ; his second wife gave him her 
youth and beauty. All have believed in him and 
slaved for him. 

We afterwards learn that Voinitzki slaved for him 
also, because he believed in him. "What for?" 
he asks bitterly, and ** Why ? " Elena, Sonia, and 
Voinitzki's mother make their appearance. The 
professor is seen walking in the garden in an over- 
coat and goloshes, in spite of the heat, and from the 
conversations which take place until the end of the 
first act we see that Sonia is in love with Astroff, 
and would make him an admirable wife. We see 
that Sonia is an admirable character, but unfortun- 
ately devoid of beauty and all charm. We see that 
Voinitzki is in love with Elena, that Elena's interest 
has been awakened in Astroff, and that she herself 
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is a kind of land mermaid, a middle-class Pagan, 
not immoral but amoral ; a passionless Cleopatra, a 
good-natiu-ed Mary Stuart, a well-meaning Circe ; 
one of those half-sentimental, half-sensuous creatures 
who give nothing and yet are well content that all 
who surround them should be spell-bound by the 
aroma of their personality, while they maintain, even 
to themselves, the theory that they are intensely 
harmless and respectable. 

Practically nothing happens in the second act 
We see quite clearly that Sonia is in love with 
Astroff, and that he is unaware and careless of the 
fact ; that Voinitzki, more nervous than ever, pur- 
sues Elena in vain with his advances ; yet in spite 
of this want of action the attention of the audience 
is riveted. We are made to feel AstrofFs hopeless- 
ness at the life of a country doctor in Russia ; the 
ploughing of sands, the physical disgust, and still 
greater, the moral sickness at the evils which he is 
powerless to remedy. I often heard the doctors in 
the war talk exactly in the strain in which Astro£f 
talks in this play. It is not the suffering we encounter 
which depresses us, they used to say, but the evils 
which should be instantly remedied, and cannot be 
remedied, and which are partly inherent in the very 
character of the people. 

We are also made to feel the atmosphere reigning 
in the house, and emanating from the characters of 
its inmates. The effect, as Astroff says, is one of 
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suffocation — the professor with his gout and books, 
Voinitzki a bundle of nerves and hypochrondria, 
Elena who merely eats» sleeps, and walks about, 
shedding the intoxicating influence of her beauty, 
languorous and soft, herself as empty of true sub- 
stance as a sachet. 

In the third act Sonia confesses her love for 
Astroff to Elena, and asks her to find out if her case 
is hopeless, and if so, to persuade him to cease from 
visiting the house. Elena reveals the situation to 
him in a few delicate hints. He looks at her with 
amazement, and then adopts a tone of cynical 
brutality. ** If you had told me that two months 
ago," he says, "all might have been different, but 
now you know very well why and on account of 
whom I have come here day after day : for a whole 
month I have given up everything for you, and this 
has delighted you." Elena plays the part of injured 
innocence ; he takes her in his arms and kisses her. 
At that moment Voinitzki enters and witnesses the 
scene. 

A moment or two afterwards the professor arrives. 
He has summoned the family to talk business. They 
all enter and sit down, and the professor makes a 
speech, prefacing it with the remark that he is not a 
practical man — a speech in which he proposes that 
the estate should be sold, and that he should buy a 
small country house in Finland with the proceeds. 
Voinitzki interrupts him with violence, and in an 
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ever-increasing crescendo of fury cries out that the 
professor, who says he is a child in these matters, 
wishes to turn him out after his ten years of slavery, 
and to sell Sonia's estate. ''You have ruined my 
life," he cries. " You are my worst enemy ; I know 
what course to take/' and he rushes out of the room. 
The professor follows shortly. A pistol shot is heard. 
Voinitzki has fired on the professor. The professor 
returns, calling on all to stop Voinitzki. Voinitzki 
enters again, and fires at the professor, but misses 
him a second time. 

The action of the fourth act can be stated in a 
few words. The professor and his wife leave the 
house. Astroff goes back to his practice, leaving 
Voinitzki and Sonia to resume their quiet life of 
regular work. And yet in saying this I have 
omitted all that is important in this act, which is 
the most striking of the four, and impresses the 
audience the most deeply. It takes place in 
Voinitzki's room. On one side of the stage is his 
sitting-room, on the other what serves for the office 
of the estate. It is an autumn evening. Astroff 
and Elena take leave of one another. '' I wish to 
beg one thing of you," she says to him — " to respect 
me." He smiles derisively. She is just that kind 
of woman who would like to have what can 
only be gained by loss of respect and yet be 
respected. 

" If you had stayed here longer,** says Astroff, 
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" I should have been a ruined man and you . . . 
would not have improved. Well, you are going. 
. . . Let me kiss you ... to say good-bye. . . . 
Yes? (kisses her). Now ..." Elena (going to 
the door) : "I wish you all possible happiness. 
(She returns and flings herself in his arms; they 
then hurriedly break away from each other.) It is 
time to go." Astroff : Finita la comedia. 

The professor enters with Voinitzki, Sonia, and 
his mother-in-law, and bids good-bye. He then 
leaves the house with his wife. The others go to 
see them off. Voinitzki and Astroff are left alone. 
The bells of the horses are heard outside. One 
after another, Sonia, the mother-in-law, and the old 
woman servant enter the room saying: "They've 
gone ! " Described, this appears to be insignificant ; 
seen, acted as it is with incomparable naturalness, 
it is indescribably effective. In this scene a par- 
ticular mood, which we have all felt, is captured and 
rendered ; a certain chord is struck which exists in 
all of us : that kind of " toothache at heart " which 
we feel when a sudden parting takes place and we 
are left behind. The parting need not necessarily 
be a sad one. But the tenor of our life is 
interrupted. As a rule the leaves of life are turned 
over so quickly and noiselessly by Time that we 
are not aware of the process. In the case of a 
sudden parting we hear the leaf of life turn over 
and fall back into the g^eat blurred book of the 
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past, read, finished, and irrevocable. It is this 
hearing of the turning leaf which Tchekoff has 
rendered merely by three people coming into the 
room one after another and saying, "They've 
gone!" 

The intonation with which the old servant said 
" They've gone " — ^an intonation of peculiar cheer- 
fulness with which servants love to underline what 
is melancholy — ^was marvellous. Finally Astroff 
goes. Voinitzki's mother reads a pamphlet by the 
lamp-light, the clatter of the horses' hoofs and the 
jingling of bells are heard dying away in the 
distance, and Voinitzki and Sonia set to work at 
their accounts, and the infinite monotony of their 
life begins once more. 

The play is received at every performance by 
the audience, although it has been played nearly 
a hundred times, with boundless enthusiasm. 
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CHAPTER II 

MOSCOW TO KKARBIN 

T STARTED from Moscow on my journey 
^ across the plains on the 2nd May. The 
trains were running four times a week as in times 
of peace» as they are at present There were 
seven officers on board the train, a few officials, 
and two war correspondents, besides myself, Lord 
Brooke, Renter's correspondent, M. de la Salle of 
the Agence Havas, and Mr Hamilton of the 
Manchester Guardian. I made the acquaintance 
of the officers, who were friendly in the extreme. 
There was, however, in this paradise a snake in 
the shape of a merchant from Vladivostock, who, 
I was told, was fabulously rich. His avocations 
lead him to read the English newspapers. He 
was consequently appalled by the fact that re- 
presentatives of the Morning Post and Renter's 
Agency were going to the seat of war. Renter's 
Agency, he told me, was the worst Renter's 
Agency he invested with just the same Machia- 
vellic and mysterious qualities with which a certain 
section of the French during the Dreyfus case 
attributed to that terrible intangible "Syndicat" 
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The chief object of the Agency was» he told me, to 
ruin Russia. With this purpose it was sending to 
all parts of the world professional liars, men of un- 
bridled fancy, complete unscrupulousness, with 
unlimited wealth at their disposal, who were to 
poison the currents of popular opinion at all their 
sources. 

He evidently instilled his ideas into the heads 
of the officers, who were simple-minded men. (I 
met several of them later on), and after a time a 
marked coolness in their manner became visible. 
The suspecting man of commerce prophesied that 
we should not be allowed to go farther than Irkutsk, 
and I imagine the result of his suspicions was that 
a telegram was sent somewhere, either to Kharbin 
or St Petersburg, to know who we were. All our 
papers were in order, and at Irkutsk we were 
allowed to continue our journey. 

The journey struck one by its ease and rapidity, 
since when I started from London the impression 
prevailed that the railway would certainly be blown 
up, that trains fell into the half-frozen lakes, and 
that open railway trucks were the only form of 
accommodation. 

As far as Irkutsk I travelled in the ordinary 
express, which has comfortable first and second- 
class carriages, a dining-room, a pianoforte, a bath- 
room, and a small library of Russian literature. 
The journey from Moscow to Irkutsk took nine 
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nights and eight days. Passenger trains consisting 
of first, second, and third-class carriages ran as 
usual from Irkutsk to Baikal Station. It was here 
that the real interest of the journey began. The 
lake was at that time crossed daily by two large 
ice-breakers, the Baikal and the Angora, which 
cleft through three feet of half-melted ice, the 
passage lasting four hours. Baikal Station is only 
a few hours' journey from Irkutsk. I arrived about 
one o'clock in the afternoon, and the steamer started 
at five. 

As we left, the scene was one of the most strange 
and beautiful I have ever witnessed. It had been a 
glorious day, and the sun in the cold, clear atmos- 
phere — an atmosphere that has a radiant purity 
which is quite indescribable — was gradually assum- 
ing the appearance of a red, fiery, arctic ball. In 
front of us was a silent sheet of ice, powdered with 
snow, white and spotless except for one long brown 
mark which had been made by the sledges. On the 
horizon in front of us a range of mountains was 
visible, whose summits seemed to disappear into 
a veil of snow made by the low-hanging clouds. 
It was impossible to discern where the mountains 
left off and where the clouds began ; in fact, this 
low range had not the appearance of mountains at 
all; it seemed as if we were making for some 
mysterious island, some miraculous reef of sapphires, 
so intense was the blue of these hills, so gem-like 
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the way they glinted in the cold air. To the right 
was another still lower and more distant range ; the 
intense deep blue faded here into a delicate and 
transparent sea-green — the colour of the transparent 
seas in the Greek islands — and these hills seemed 
like the phantom continuation of the other range — 
unearthly and filmy as a mirage. 

As we moved the steamer ploughed the ice into 
flakes, which leapt and scattered themselves in 
innumerable spiral shapes, fantastic flowers of ice 
and snow. As the sun sank lower the strangeness 
and beauty increased, for a faint pink halo pervaded 
the sky round the sun, which grew more and more 
fiery and metallic I knew that I had never seen 
anything like this before, and yet I felt at the same 
time that I was looking on something which I had 
already seen. I racked my brains, and suddenly I 
became aware of what was teasing my mind. It 
was the recollection of Coleridge's Ancient 
Mariner. The following lines came into my head : — 

''And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold: 
And ice, mast-high, came floating by 
As green as emerald." 

It was '' wondrous cold," and here in the distance 
seemed to be the ice as " green as emerald." Above 
us was the sun " no bigger than the moon," and as 
we ploughed through the ice which " crackled and 
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growled" like " noises in a swound," I felt we might 
have been the first that ever burst into that " silent 
sea. 

As the sun sank the whole sky was suffused with 
a pink glow, and the distant mountains seemed like 
ghostly caverns of ice. 

It was too cold to stay on deck and enjoy the 
beauty with any comfort, and one took refuge in 
the comfortable cabin, where an excellent dinner 
was ready. We arrived at eight o'clock ; it was 
dark, and the other ice-breaker was starting on its 
return journey to the strains of military music. 

I resumed my train journey about eleven o'clock 
at night The train was so full that it was impos- 
sible not only to get a seat in the first or second 
class, but at first it seemed doubtful whether one 
would obtain a place of any kind in the train. On 
realising the situation I had jumped into a third- 
class carriage, which was at once invaded by a crowd 
of moujik women and children. An official screamed 
ineffectually that the carriage was reserved for 
the military, upon which an irate moujik waving a 
huge long loaf of bread (like an enormous truncheon) 
cried out, pointing to the seething and heterogeneous 
crowd: ''Are we not military, also, one and all of 
us reservists?" — and they refused to move. This 
was the first example I had of a fact which was 
borne upon me over and over again during my 
sojourn among the Russians^ — namely, that if you 
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ask leave to do anything you will probably be told 
that it is quite impossible owing to Article 146 of 
Section IV. of such and such a regulation, or that 
you must get a paper signed by such and such an 
official — but if you do the thing it is probable that 
nobody will interfere with you ; there is a Teutonic 
mass of rules and regulations, but the Slav tempera- 
ment is not equal to the task of insisting on their 
literal execution. It is as if an elaborate bureau- 
cratic system were introduced into the internal 
administration of Ireland. One can imagine the 
result Sometimes one blesses Heaven for this 
fact ; at other times it seems to have its disadvan- 
tages, and one regrets the rigour of the game. 

The confusion was incredible, and one man, by 
the vehement way in which he flung himself and his 
property on his wooden seat, broke it and fell with 
a crash to the ground. The third-class carriages are 
formed in this way ; the carriage is not divided into 
separate compartments, but is like a corridor carriage, 
with no partition and no doors between the carriage 
proper and the passage ; it is divided into three 
sections, each section consisting of six plank beds : 
three on each side of the window, and one placed 
above the other, forming three storeys. There is 
besides this, a tier of seats against the windows in 
the passage at right angles to the r^^lar seats. The 
occupant of a place has a right to the whole plank, 
so that he can lie down and sleep on it I gave up 
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my place in the first carriage as I had lost sight of 
luggage and servant, and went in search of them and 
of the guard. 

I found the guard, who stated that the train was 
full to overflowing, and that no further carriages 
would be added. I said I wanted four places, and 
that I did not mind if they were in the luggage van, 
or anywhere else. He took me to a carriage which 
was occupied mostly by soldiers. It must be borne 
in mind that the train by which I was travelling was 
not a military one, and that these soldiers were stray 
offshoots going to join their respective regiments. 

The guard told the soldiers to make room for me, 
my servant, and two travelling companions. It 
seemed to me an impossible task ; but it was done. 
I was presently encamped on a plank near the 
ceiling in the passage, at right angles to the 
regular seats. I soon fell into a deep sleep. The 
next thing I remember was being wakened at sun- 
rise by a furious scuffle. A party of Chinese coolies 
— for all I knew then they may have been man- 
darins or yamen — had invaded the train. They 
were drunk, and spat and slobbered, and the soldiers 
with one voice cried, "Get out, Chinese." They 
were bundled backwards and forwards, rolled up 
and down the passage like a football, and were 
eventually allowed to settle on the platform outside 
the train. I did not go to sleep again. It was too 
interesting to sleep, and from my suspended plank I 
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enjoyed myself more than I have ever done in any 
theatre. The soldiers began to get up. One of 
them, dressed in a scarlet shirt, stood against the 
window and reverently said his prayers towards the 
rising sun, with many signs of the Cross. A little 
later a stowaway arrived ; stowaways who travel in 
trains in Russia without tickets are called ''hares." 
He was detected by the under guard, who advised 
him to get under the seat during the visit of the 
ticket collector. This he did ; he remained under 
the seat about an hour and a half, until the ticket 
collector paid his visit Then he crept from his 
hiding-place and squeezed in among the crowd in 
the carriage ; the ticket collector frequently returned, 
but on every occasion he managed to escape notice 
by letting himself be crushed almost to a jelly by the 
other passengers. 

My first day was one of sordid isolation. In my 
side bunk near the ceiling I could merely observe, 
but was unable to fraternise with my fellow-creatures. 
This was not to last I was forced to lie down all 
day owing to a cut on my foot This fact became 
known, and in the evening I was offered a bed on 
the ground floor, so to speak, in the central division 
of the carriage. I at once moved into it The re- 
maining storeys of the division were occupied by four 
soldiers and a sailor. They had all come from differ- 
ent parts of Russia. My two immediate neighbours 
were Little Russians ; one was a Cossack. Never 
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in my life have I been so well treated, so well looked 
after, or better entertained One of the Little 
Russians constituted himself into a sort of slave. 
He brought me tea, cleaned up the carriage, 
guessed one's every need. These soldiers asked 
me where I came from, but were not much the 
wiser when I said London. But Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and America were, they said, 
the only important Powers. We discussed countries 
and languages, and the debate was closed by one of 
them saying that there was no doubt that French 
was the most difficult tongue, and Russian the 
easiest The French, they said, were a clever 
people. "As clever as you.?" I asked. '*No," 
they answered, ''not so clever as us, but when we 
say clever we mean nice'' 

The next day I gradually made the acquaintance 
of all the occupants of the compartment They 
divided the day into what they called " occupation " 
and " relaxation." Occupation consisted of busying 
oneself with something, that is, reading, constructing 
a musical instrument — one of the soldiers was making 
a violin — reading aloud, or making a " composition." 

" Relaxation " consisted of playing cards, doing 
card tricks, telling stories, or singing songs. My 
fellow travellers played a game of cards which 
baffled my understanding. Two people play and 
the cards are equally divided on the table. A hand 
of five cards is chosen and the game begins. When 
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the five cards are played five more are chosen 
indiscriminately fi'om the visible pack, so that all 
bother of thinking what might be in one's adversary's 
hand is avoided The soldiers had two meals a day 
— dinner and tea — their rations consisting of three 
pounds of black bread, half a pound of meat, and 
cabbage soup. Sometimes they read aloud from 
some volumes of Gogol and Poushkin I had with 
me. They began anywhere in the book and 
stopped anywhere, and always thought it interesting. 
One of them pointed out to another the famous 
letter in Poushkin's EvegenU Oniegin and said that 
it was very good. I asked him to read a poem 
called Bjesi^ which is about the little demons that 
lead the sledge driver astray in a snow-storm. He 
said it was good because one could sing it. 

The soldiers had not read much. They have no 
time ; but the book I found that they had nearly all 
of them read was Milton's Paradise Lost. When 
two years ago a schoolmaster in the Tambov 
Government told me that Paradise Lost was the 
most popular book in the village library I was 
astonished, and thought it an isolated instance. At 
a fair at Moscow, during Passion Week last year, I 
noticed that there were five or six different editions 
of translations of Milton's poem, with illustrations, 
ranging in price from 12 roubles to 30 kopecks, and 
while I was looking at one of them a moujik came 
up to me and advised me to buy it "It's very 
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interesting," he said "It makes one laugh and 
cry." I now understand why Milton is to the 
Russian peasantry what Shakespeare is to the 
German nation. They like the narrative of super- 
natural events which combine the fantasy of a fairy 
tale and the authority of the Scriptures — the school- 
master in Tambov also told me that the peasants 
refused to read historical novels or stories because 
they said they were mere "inventions (Vwidoomki)" 
— some of it makes them laugh, and the elevated 
language gives them the same pleasure as being in 
church. It is possible to purchase Paradise Lost at 
almost any village booth. I bought an illustrated 
edition at a small side station between Kharbin and 
Baikal. Another English author who is universally 
popular, not among the soldiers but with the officers, 
the professional and upper and middle classes, is 
Jerome K. Jerome. He has for the present genera- 
tion become a popular classic in the same way as 
Qickens did for the preceding generation. It was 
possible to buy a cheap edition of his works at every 
railway station where there was a bookstall between 
Moscow and Kharbin. 

Conan Doyle's books were also universally 
popular. I never came across an officer who had 
not heard of Sherlock Holmes. The officers used 
to take in a great quantity of magazines. These 
magazines consisted largely of translations from the 
English ; from the works of Jerome, Wells, Kipling, 
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Conan Doyle, Marie CorelH, and Mrs Humphry 
Ward. Officers used often to ask me who was the 
most popular English author. I used to answer 
that I thought it was Rudyard Kipling. This 
used to astonish them as they considered him 
rather childish. But then his stories lose all 
their salt in translation. Mrs Humphry Ward, 
they used to say, was a really serums author. 
Translations of Wells and Conan Doyle used 
to be running as serials in several magazines at 
a time. 

Far the most cultivated of the men in the train 
was the sailor; he had read Gogol, Tolstoi, 
Tourgeneff, and Poushkin, but of him more 
anon. 

In the evening a bearded soldier, who hailed 
from Tomsk, came and asked me if I would mind 
writing my name down on a piece of paper as he 
wished to mention in a letter home that he had 
seen me. In the course of conversation he said 
he had never seen an Englishman before, but that 
he had been told by sailors that Englishmen were 
easy to get on with and clean, much cleaner than 
Russians. 

He told me his story, which was melancholy in 
the extreme. He had fallen asleep on sentry go, 
and had been deprived of nearly all the rights of a 
human being ; he seemed to be absolutely without 
any spark of hope. The conversation ended in an 
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exchange of stories among the soldiers. One of 
them told me a story about a priest He was 
doubtful as to whether I knew what a priest meant, 
and to explain it to me he said, ''a priest, you 
know, is a man who always lies." 

I asked the bearded man if he knew any stories. 
He at once sat down and began a fairy tale 
(Skaska). It was called the "Merchant's Son." 
It took an hour and a half to tell. I think it is 
in one of Mr Lang's " Fairy Books." I asked the 
man if he had read it He said that he had been 
told it; that he could remember nothing he read 
but ever5rthing he was told. He told the tale 
beautifully; the narrative was interlarded with 
dialogue; the epithets and the attributes of each 
of the persons in the story were repeated every 
time they were mentioned in the true Epic manner. 
I feel certain that he recounted it to me, word for 
word, as it had been told to him. In this way the 
Homeric poems were handed down from one 
generation to another. The moment the man 
finished he began another called '*Ivan the Little 
Fool," but I interrupted to undress and lie down, 
as I foresaw that the tale would be what the White 
Knight said about his song, " It's long, but it's 
very, very beautiful." It was long. It was one 
o'clock in the morning when he finished it But 
to be told a really good long story, by a real story 
teller, till you go to sleep is an ideal and unwonted 
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experience in a journey. In Russia there are many 
such mute inglorious Kiplings and Stevensons. 

When the story came to an end I was asked 
to tell them a story. I tried to relate the ^* Digit 
of the Moon/' but when I had got half-way through 
I became aware that I had made an initial con- 
fusion by having stated that the prince had to guess 
riddles instead of having to put them. 

I said that I had gone wrong and must stop and 
tell another story. 

They said, "It doesn't matter, the story is very 
good as far as it goes." 

Then a soldier told me a story which seemed 
to me to be well known ; at least I have either 
read it or its equivalent in some such book as 
Mr Sidgwick's delightful exercises in Greek prose 
or in some French grammar. The hero of the 
story being Frederick the Great, or the Sultan, 
or some other popular monarch. This is how the 
soldier told it me — I repeat it because he gave 
it an original turn. The Tsar, he said, summoned 
the patriarch of the Church and informed him that 
unless he was capable, on being summoned to an 
audience, of answering three questions he would be 
executed. The patriarch, who was a simple man, 
and unable to answer questions without previous 
notice, went away heavy at heart On the way home, 
however, he met with a miller, and the miller said 
to him : '* Holy Patriarch, why are you so gloomy ? " 
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The patriarch told him the cause of his distress. 
*' Is that all," said the miller. ** Leave the matter 
to me ; I will on the appointed day dress up in your 
clothes, impersonate you, and answer the questions." 
When the appointed day arrived the miller went 
to the palace dressed up as the patriarch, and the 
Tsar put him the following question. 

"How many stars," he asked, "are there in 
the sky?" 

"Nine hundred thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-seven," answered the miller. 

*' How do you know ? " said the Tsar. 

" Your majesty has only to count them," replied 
the miller, "to be convinced that my estimate is 
correct" 

" Well," said the Tsar, " we will pass on to the 
second question. How much am I worth .^ That 
is to say, not how rich am I, nor what is my price, 
but what is my exact value, stated in terms of 
money ? " 

The miller thought a little, and then said : " Our 
blessed Saviour was sold for thirty pieces of silver ; 
your majesty is neither an entire divinity nor an 
entire mortal, ' Too dark for heaven and too divine 
for earth,' as the poet Lermontof says, I should 
therefore split the difference, and say that your 
majesty is worth exactly fifteen pieces of silver." 

"Well," said the Tsar, "you have guessed two 
questions, but you must now answer the third and 
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most difficult of the three. What am I thinking at 
the present moment ? " 

" Your majesty," answered the miller, " is thinking 
that I am the holy patriarch, whereas I am in reality 
merely a miller in wolfs clothing." The Tsar 
laughed, and gave the miller a present, and sent 
him about his business." 

The soldier then added, and this was the original 
turn he gave to the story, if the story already 
exists in this form. '* The miller lives in Moscow 
and I have seen him.'' 

I must pass over the next day, which was much 
like the preceding one. We were to arrive at 
Manchuria Station in the night or the early morn- 
ing, and as it was our last evening the soldiers 
entertained me with songs. Here the sailor came 
to the fore and sang song after song; some of 
his own composition. There were some splendid 
singers in the train, but the sailor was the only 
one who had a really good voice among my com- 
panions. These soldiers came from so many 
different parts of Russia that they had a difficulty 
in finding a song which they all knew. They sang, 
however, the song of the Siberian exiles " Glorious 
sea of the holy Baikal," which is one of the most 
melting melodies in the world. They sing in parts 
with great accuracy and in perfect tune. At Man- 
churia Station in the cold dawn I said good-bye to 
my friends who had treated me so kindly and 
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entertained me so well. I thought how little one 
half of the world knows about the other. These 
good-natured, simple, amusing, and quick people 
are thought by half the world to be sodden brutes, 
little better than beasts. Of the war they spoke 
little and as all soldiers speak of any war. But I 
was struck by a remark that the sailors made who 
had been to Nagasaki. One of the soldiers said 
the Japanese were a savage race, and probably 
fought with twisted scimitars, upon which the sailor 
cut him short by saying: "They are a charming, 
clean people, far more cultivated than you or I." 
One of the soldiers said he thought it would have 
been a far more sensible arrangement if the dispute 
had been settled by a single combat between Count 
Lamsdorff and Marquis I to. 

At Manchuria Station the commercial gentleman, 
who had regarded correspondents with suspicion, 
informed me that it was very doubtful if we should 
be allowed to cross the frontier into Manchuria. 

After we had interviewed the *'Conunandant" of 
the station and been given our papers, he seemed 
rather mortified. He asked me how I had enjoyed 
travelling with the soldiers. I said that I had 
been very kindly treated and excellently entertained. 
This seemed to disturb him very much, and he 
remarked that the soldiers were naive people and 
that I could not deceive him as easily as I could 
them. I afterwards overheard him discussing with 
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the officers the inadvisability of letting Englishmen 
mingle with the soldiers and worm out of them 
forbidden information. The result was when I 
and my two companions were comfortably settled 
in a third-class compartment, whither some of the 
soldiers had followed us, we were requested to 
move into another carriage. As we had settled 
down for the night we said we would prefer to 
remain where we were. The train started and 
three Cossacks were presently sent to guard us. 
Two sat in the passage opposite to us and one 
lay down on the floor between our bunks. The 
soldiers asked them what they were doing. They 
answered, "We have been told to guard these 
men ; but they are not doing anything ; they are 
sleeping." "Perhaps," one of the soldiers sug- 
gested, "they ought not to have come here." 
As it turned out our commercial friend had 
unwittingly done us a service, for a pickpocket 
had found his way into the train, and, except us, 
everybody in the carriage was robbed. 

The next morning we did move into another 
carriage where there was more room, and by the 
time we arrived at Tzitzikar Station I think the 
officers must have received some answer to their 
inquiries with regard to us ; as a marked change in 
their manner amounting to extreme deference was 
visible. 

The journey to Kharbin passed off without any 
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incident Some excitement was caused by the 
announcement that a band of Hun-hutzes had 
been seen, and that they might very likely attack 
the train. This, however, did not occur; but a 
whole crowd of Chinese officers boarded the train 
at one station and filled up the spare seats, 
especially the top-seats, from whence they spat, 
without ceasing, on the occupants of the lower seats, 
much to the annoyance of a French lady, who re- 
marked that '' les chinois sont impossibles." 

From Manchuria Station to Kharbin the journey 
lasted three nights and two days. I arrived at 
Kharbin on the i8th May after a journey of seven- 
teen days from St Petersburg. 
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CHAPTER III 

KHARBIN AND MUKDEN 

T^ROM the conversation of some of my fellow- 
-^ travellers from Manchuria Station I had 
obtained the impression that Kharbin resembled 
one of those huge American cities that grow up 
in a night I pictured to myself a town somewhat 
like Vienna, with asphalt pavement and electric 
light On arriving all that I saw before me from 
the station was a sea of mud, deep, thick swamps 
which did duty for roads, a few houses in the 
distance, and a certain amount of scaffolding. 
There were no vehicles to be got, except a 
Chinese peasant's cart, which consists of a large 
board and huge solid wheels like the carriages 
pictured in "prehistoric peeps." I experienced 
a sinking sense of disappointment, and echoed 
Faust's cry of disillusion on seeing Helen of Troy : 
"Is Mw," I thought, "the place that's launched 
a thousand ships?" Later on, after driving 
round the town to find rooms in a hotel, it 
became evident that on the whole Kharbin is a 
large place ; the town proper, the old town, which is 
called Pristan, is three miles away from the station ; 
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the new town consists of government offices, a 
church, a hotel and some hospitals, and the Russo- 
Chinese Bank. That was true then ; but now all is 
changed. You arrive at a gigantic station built in 
the art-nouveau style, which has spread like a disease 
from Germany over the whole of Russia. The old 
station has been converted into a hospital. In 
front of the station is a spacious boulevard leading 
to the bank, and you have at once the impression 
that you are in town. When I arrived in May I 
felt that I had come to the house on the marsh. 
I eventually found rooms in the Hotel Oriant, 
which I think must be the most expensive hotel 
in the world; it is kept by two ex-convicts, with 
squinting eyes and a criminal expression ; and the 
prices of food and lodging were exalted beyond 
dreams of Ritz. 

The bedroom was damp and dirty, and cost 15s. 
a day, without the bed. I have with me now a bill 
for a small supper, which, for two people, amounted 
to 72 roubles. The population of Kharbin consists 
almost entirely of ex-convicts and Chinamen. This 
fact did not surprise me, and I agreed with a 
Frenchman who said to me, '' On a raison de dire 
qu'il faut avour tu6 p^re et m^re pour venir vivre 
dans un tel pays." 

The cab drivers were all ex-convicts, and fearful 
tales were told one of how, if dissatisfied with their 
fares, they merely killed you and threw your body 
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into the street On the return home an officer told 
me how a cabman driving him home had thanked 
him for driving with him, and when the officer 
asked why, had explained that the presence of 
an officer was a guarantee of safety, and that the 
night before he had been set upon by two thieves 
who had beaten him till he gave up all his money, 
warning him that if he screamed he would be 
stabbed. They had then proceeded to strip him, 
and finding a watch concealed in his sock they 
had beaten him again. The authority of the 
police in Kharbin seems to be non-existent 
Kharbin is now called the Chicago of the East 
This is not a compliment to Chicago. I only 
stayed there a week on the way out, and not at 
all on the return journey; but from accounts I 
heard it is now a changed city, full of Greeks, 
who do an enormous trade, and theatres and 
music-halls. It was the Cape Town of the war. 

When we arrived at Kharbin we were told that 
it was impossible to go any further; that the 
correspondents at Mukden were on the point of 
returning, and that Admiral Alexieff himself was 
expected. This was a fact. I was told that 
the plan of campaign was a general retreat to 
Kharbin, which was to become the headquarters 
of General Kouropatkin, and that he would not 
advance thence until he had what he considered 
to be a sufficient number of troops. 
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A week later a meeting took place between 
General Kouropatkin and the Viceroy at Mukden, 
and whether or not it was the result of this inter- 
view, the forward movement south was begun which 
ended in the battle of Wa-fan-go, 

Among business men whom I met, there was 
a certain feeling of relief that the war had broken 
out, that the uneasiness and suspense had been 
put an end to, and that the matter would be 
settied one way or another. They criticised, 
however, the manner in which the negotiations 
had been carried on most violently. One man 
said to me if you carry on negotiations in such 
a manner you should have 100,000 men ready 
to back you up, whereas in the whole of Man- 
churia, when the war broke out, there were not 
more than 60,000 men." It appeared that after the 
battle of the Yalu General Mischenko had only 
eighteen sotnias, and there were only a few regiments 
of infantry at Liaoyang. 

In fact, the Japanese might have marched to 
Mukden and taken it without risk and without loss. 
That they did not do so is, I suppose, to be attributed 
to the fact that they thought they would capture the 
whole of the Russian army at Liaoyang, and had 
made their plans accordingly, and considered conse- 
quently that the more troops the Russians poured 
into Manchuria the better. 

After staying a week in this depressing centre I 
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travelled to Mukden in great luxury owing to the 
courtesy of General Holodovsky, who gave me a 
place in a first-class carriage, which was reserved for 
him. He was a charming and cultivated man, with 
a passion for out-of-door sports and oriental china. 
He was also responsible for the admirable fortifica- 
tions which were constructed at Liaoyang, and 
further south between Liaoyang and Ta-shi-chiao. It 
only took a day and two nights to reach Mukden. 

On arriving at Mukden one is aware that one has 
left the Western world far behind one ; Kharbin is 
a great modern abortion ; Mukden is an oriental 
masterpiece. It is said to resemble Pekin on a 
smaller scale, to be a miniature Pekin. It is a large 
square town surrounded by an extremely thick 
dilapidated wall, round which you can walk. Inside 
it are masses of closely-packed one-storied houses 
divided up into innumerable small alleys, and inter- 
sected by two or three main streets, in which the 
shops riot in an extravagance of oriental sign-posts ; 
huge blue and red boots, bespangled with gold stars, 
hanging in front of the bootmakers, golden and 
vari-coloured shields and banners hanging in front 
of other shops ; theatres, each with a great clang- 
ii^g gong sounding incessantly to attract the passer- 
by; add to all this, the sunshine, the brilliant 
colouring of the people's clothes, the "tinkling 
temple bells and the spicy garlic smells," and even 
if you have never been further than Mukden, when 
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you return to the damp and drizzle of London, the 
wet pavements, the rawness, the fog, and the half- 
light, you will hear the East calling — ^you will long 
for the *' day and the dust and the ecstasy." 

The palace, which is deserted and yet contains a 
collection of priceless art-treasures, jewels and china 
and embroidery and delicately illuminated MSS. 
locked up in mouldering cupboards, is exquisitely 
beautiful. Its courtyards are carpeted with luxuriant 
grass, its fantastic, dilapidated wooden walls, carven, 
painted and twisted into strange shapes such as you 
see on an oriental vase. The planks are rotten and 
mouldering, the walls eaten with rain and damp ; 
and one thanks Heaven that it is so, that nothing 
has been restored. Nothing lives for ever ; is it not 
then better that the shapes and buildings whose 
transitory existence delights the eyes of mortals be 
left in their beauty, left to live and grow ever more 
beautiful as they decay in obedience to the gradual 
change of time than to suffer the affront and the 
mutilation of man's brutal and hideous rejuvenating 
process ? 

Mukden reminded me of Hans Andersen's fairy 
tales: its buildings and its inhabitants, the shops, 
the temples, the itinerant vendors in the street, the 
sounding gongs, the grotesque signs and quaint 
fantastic images, seem to belong to the realm of 
childish troUdom. Here it was, one feels, that the 
Emperor of China, of whom Andersen tells, sat and 
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sighed for the song of the nightingale, when his 
artiiicialy metallic singing-bird suddenly snapped and 
ceased to sing. Still more enchanting in the same 
order of things are the tombs of Pai-ling and Pu- 
ling : here the delicate, gorgeous-coloured, and fan- 
tastic buildings which protect the remains of the Man- 
churian dynasty are approached by wild wood-ways, 
paths of soft grass and alleys of aromatic and 
slumber-scented trees. 

The high, quaint towers and ramparts which sur- 
round the tombs — in China all the houses are of one 
story, and the sacred monuments are high, for the 
reason that the Chinese say that only spirits can live 
in high buildings — are in the same state of semi- 
dilapidation ; the brilliant colours are half-faded, the 
stairways are rotten, and overgrown with moss and 
grass. Here one feels that in some secluded attic 
at the top of a creaking stair, among the cobwebs 
and the dust and the starved wild flowers, surely 
here the sleeping beauty of the wood is slumbering, 
obstinately slumbering, lest she awake to hear the 
noise of shrapnel, and to see to what base use men 
can employ their energy and their ingenuity. 

After I had stayed a week in General Holodovsk/s 
railway carriage, daily apologising for so protracted 
a visit, I moved into the town, to the Der-lung-djen, 
which means the inn of the dragon. It consisted of 
a spacious courtyard, full of horses, surrounded by a 
low storied series of rooms, right against the southern 
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wall of the town, and close to the southern gate. 
Here I engaged a Chinese boy and a mafoo (groom), 
and lived for sixteen days. Several of the war cor- 
respondents lived there also, and it would have been 
a period of delicious ease had one not been aware 
that exciting events were happening just out of one's 
reach, and had we not been tormented by the desire 
to be there also. My first impressions of the Chinese 
consisted of respect mingled with wonder at their 
extraordinary dexterity, cleverness, and competence. 
My Chinese boy informed me, after he had been 
with me a day, that I ought to raise his wages, since 
he came from Canton, and was therefore clean, 
whereas he said " Chinese man dirty." His name 
was Afoo ; he spoke Pidgin- Russian. I saw from 
the first that he thought the idea of going further 
south to Liaoyang or anywhere near the front was 
silly. The Chinaman is essentially a man of peace. 
War he considers the greatest folly under the sun. 
A soldier — that is to say, a fighting man — is to him 
the scum of the earth. (The Duke of Wellington 
made the same remark about the rank-and-file of the 
British army.) To fight is to be guilty in his eyes 
of the worst form of vulgarity. It is no wonder, 
then, that, when he heard I was intending to go to 
Liaoyang, he remarked that his father was ill at 
Kharbin, and his wife not so well as might be 
expected at Tientsin, and asked leave to visit them, 
which I refused. He was clever, but casual ; capable, 
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but obstinate ; and urbane without being rude. One 
day I told him he was stupid. "Of course/' he 
answered, ''I am stupid. If I were not stupid I 
should not be your servant, but a mandarin." 

I have certainly never at any period of my life 
been so well looked after, nor had my needs minis- 
tered to, my unspoken wants guessed, and my 
habits divined so well as during these peaceful days 
at the Der-lung-djen by Afoo. It was when the 
correspondents gave a dinner-party that the Chinese 
boys displayed their talents. Then all their pride 
came out; their desire to show they were better 
and more capable than the servants of our guests ; 
then their quickness, agility, and dexterity were 
manifest in their highest degree. 

The question which one is at once asked is, what 
was the attitude of the Chinese towards the Russians 
and towards the war ? Their attitude towards the 
war was simple enough, but their dealings with the 
Russians and what they felt about them is, I think, 
a more complicated question. 

When I arrived at Mukden the population there 
was deriving great profit from the war. They were 
selling corn and carts and every conceivable com- 
modity to the Russians at fancy prices. The 
educated Chinese used to tell me that it was neither 
the Russians nor the Japanese that they feared, but 
the possible breaking loose of the Chinese army. 

The situation was, therefore, as if Scotland had 
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been occupied by France and invaded by Germany, 
and the Scotch people were vaguely hostile to the 
French and guardedly friendly to the Germans, but 
quaking with terror at the thought of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh being looted by the Scots Guards. 

The Russians have behaved as cleverly in theory 
as one can behave to the Chinese, and yet the 
result has not been altogether successful. I will 
try and point out why. 

The Russians have in no way interfered with the 
internal justice or administration of China. Chinese 
justice pursues its uncompromising course. It is 
not more unjust than occidental justice, but it is 
different Its object is to punish crime. As all 
oriental races, the Chinese are indifferent to death 
and impervious to the minor forms of l^^l torture, 
such as mere flogging. The law, therefore, is 
necessarily severe, and less sentimental than ours. 
They have a rule, that for every crime which is 
brought to the notice of the law a criminal must 
perish, or someone must perish — one crime, one 
criminal; one criminal, one head off somewhere. 
If the criminal chooses, however, he can procure 
an understudy, who suffers in his stead. 

"The difficulty is to find 
A trusty friend who will not mind/' 

It is not as a matter of fact very difficult, and can 
be done if you are willing to spend a little money. 
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It is impossible for a Chinaman to be condemned to 
death unless he confesses that he is guilty of the 
crime of which he is accused, and the accused is 
tortured daily — there are many exceptions and 
grounds of mitigation — until he confesses, then his 
head is cut off. The advantage of this system is 
that a thing like the Dreyfus case, which dis- 
members and convulses a whole nation, is im- 
possible, and the main object is achieved. The 
Chinese have recognised the fact that ideal justice 
is impossible, that it is very difficult to lay hands 
on the true offender, that human things are so 
complicated that to apportion the right measure of 
blame is a task too high for man, and that since 
things are so, and crime must be repressed, crime 
itself must be punished, and it is. The only com- 
petent judges of the question, i.e. men who have 
devoted their lives to the study of Chinese in- 
stitutions, say that Chinese law is better adapted to 
ensure the punishment of a greater number of guilty 
persons than the English law; and that although 
innocent men may be occasionally punished (a case 
which sometimes occurs in Europe also), the well- 
being of the mass is better preserved than by a 
system in which sentiment plays a larger part 

Again, the Chinese penal code has been char- 
acterised as being remarkable for the conciseness 
and simplicity of its style, its businesslikeness and 
absence of verbiage. 
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Another good point is that the judge, if not 
influenced by bribery, may endeavour to give a 
common-sense verdict; he is not bound by pre- 
cedents, and he can overrule the custom if he sees 
his way to a reasonable course of action. To try 
and make the Chinese adopt occidental methods — ^to 
give them the benefit of the Code Napol6on, or the 
beautifully simple system of English or Scotch 
law, would be disastrous. This the Russians have 
recognised. They have grasped the great fact that 
nobody can govern the Chinese but the Chinese, 
and have acted upon it. 

Secondly, they have absolutely forbidden all 
religious propaganda. 

There is nothing but praise to be said on the 
subject of our missionaries at Mukden or Liaoyang : 
they are men for whom I have the greatest respect 
and admiration; men who, this winter, have done 
great and admirable work among the refugees 
driven to Mukden from their devastated homes. 
But treating the question in the abstract the Chinese 
cannot fail to appreciate facts such as the German 
occupation of Kiaw-chaw; they must have learnt 
by now that the missionary is the first step in a 
sequence of things, the ultimate stages of which are 
gunboat, concession and occupation ; and it may be 
doubted whether it is not rather presumptuous on 
our part to try and convert the Chinese, for are 
we so sure that the life led as the result of our 
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methods, our morality, and our religion, is superior 
to theirs ? However that may be, I think one can 
safely say that if you wish to get on well with the 
Chinese the less you try to convert them the better, 
and the Russians have never made the slightest 
effort in that direction. 

Thirdly, the Russians have no racial antipathy 
to the yellow race. The Russian soldiers and the 
Chinese fraternise as people belonging to the same 
race and the same class, and not only the soldiers, 
but the officers treat the Chinese lower classes, and 
let themselves be treated, with great and good- 
natured familiarity. This seems to me to account 
for the success of the Russians in getting on with 
the Chinese, and for their failure in making them- 
selves respected. 

The main facts about the Chinese in Manchuria 
are, firstly, that they are hostile to any foreign 
occupation, and that they regard Russian-man, 
English-man, German-man as one and the same — 
namely, robber-man or Hun-hutze. That is the 
principal point, the rest is merely a question of 
detail. To the Japanese they are, and will be, 
favourable according to how far they consider they 
will be successful in turning the Russians out of 
Manchuria, but I do not fancy they would like a 
Japanese occupation, and during the Chinese War 
the Japanese although they behaved better than 
the Europeans because their troops were better 
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disciplined, were nevertheless unflinchingly severe 
towards the Chinese. 

Secondly, the situation has been altered by the 
change in the circumstances by the fact that occu- 
pation in times of peace and occupation in times of 
war are two separate things. 

On the whole the Russians treat the Chinese 
exceedingly well. Russian soldiers who rob or 
molest the Chinese are treated with extreme 
severity. A soldier who is convicted of twice 
having robbed a Chinaman can be hanged. It is 
said that the familiarity with which the Russians 
treat the Chinese lowers their prestige. This is 
no doubt true, but does not seem to me to be of 
great importance. Mr Whigham, in his book on 
Manchuria, says that no one will persuade him the 
Chinaman prefers justice to sympathy or likes to be 
pushed off the pavement into the middle of the road. 
The situation is now different owing to the fact of 
the war. The war is, to say the least of it, a 
nuisance to the Chinese, and the Russians are the 
outward and visible sign of the war. 

Considering the fact that the Chinese are hostile 
to the Russians in the war question, it seems to me 
marvellous that so few cases of friction occurred. 
I imagine this is due to the extraordinary cleverness 
and supple adaptability of the Chinese to the 
circumstances. I was buying a shirt one day in 
iLiaoyang, a thin silk shirt such as the Russians all 
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wore in the summer. The shop-keeper thought at 
first I was a Russian soldier, and patted me on the 
back and said, ''Shang-ho hodjia," which means 
good old fellow. I then said I was an Englishman, 
upon which his manner became deferential, and he 
said, '' Englishman good man, Russian man bad 
man." 

The missionaries tell me, and I have frequently 
repeated the argument as if it was my own idea, 
that what the Chinese object to is not the familiar 
treatment they experience at the hands of the 
Russians, but the inconsistency of the treatment 
That they are arm-in-arm with them at one moment 
and kick them the next. 

But if this is true of the Russians it is equally 
true of the English, and it comes about in this way. 
I have seen this occur also over and over again. 
The Englishman is treating the Chinaman with 
what he thinks, and with what is, perfect fairness 
and friendliness. The Chinaman suddenly ex- 
asperates him beyond all endurance, and then the 
Englishman kicks him. The net result of this is 
that the Englishman kicks the Chinaman if he is 
angry, and does not ever go arm-in-arm with him. 
The Russian goes arm-in-arm with the Chinaman, 
and does not kick him if he is angry, but only if he 
is drunk ; and if he, drunk or sober, maltreats a 
Chinaman he is liable to be hanged. 

The result ought to be that the Chinaman should 
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respect the Englishman more and like the Russians 
better. This would be true in times of peace, but it 
is the Russians and not the English who are making 
war in China. 

It must be remembered that, unless you have 
spent all your life in China, it is difficult to treat 
the Chinese consistently owing to the fact that they 
are certain at some time or other to exasperate you 
to madness. 

The Russians consider our treatment of the 
Chinese brutal, and it is true that I only once saw 
a Russian kick a Chinaman, and he, the Russian, 
was drunk. I was, on the other hand, constantly 
amazed at the way in which the soldiers allowed 
themselves to be positively bullied at times by the 
Chinese. The truth of the matter is that the 
Russians get on perfectly well with the Chinese — 
whether the Chinese respect them more or less than 
Englishmen or others is neither here nor there — 
but no amount of getting on well will compensate 
for the fact that the Russians are not only occupy- 
ing their country but making war in it. Therefore 
the question of treatment has become a question 
of detail sunk in the larger fact of the war. I 
think the Russians have often been inconsistent in 
their treatment of the Chinese, or rather that this 
inconsistency is carried further in their case owing 
to the fact of the war, and the Chinese, being an 
element of that fact, the Russians have, I think, often 
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behaved far too leniently to the Chinese when these 
have shown themselves openly hostile to them, and 
then exasperated at the result they suddenly adopt 
a severer method which affects the innocent rather 
than the guilty. Whenever I saw a Chinaman 
arrested for complicity with the Japanese or the 
Him-hutzes he invariably escaped 
The matter can be briefly summed up as follows : — 
The Chinaman has no inborn hatred of the 
stranger, but detests the foreign occupation and 
foreigners who come with a purpose, such as to 
obtain concessions or other things, which they know 
in the long run mean occupation. 

The Russians get on well with the Chinese, who 
accepted their rule, which was easy and light, 
quietly and cheerfully in times of peace ; but now 
that they are the outward and visible manifestation 
not only of occupation, but of war and all its 
horrors, they wish them at Jericho. It is very 
difficult to get the Chinese to express an outspoken 
opinion on such things. One Chinaman told me he 
considered all the foreigners who infested Manchuria 
— including the Japanese — as robber-men. The 
Chinese suffer also greatly at the hands of the 
interpreters who have taken service with the 
Russians. These men are rascals of the lowest 
form. They extort money from the wretched 
peasants under the threat of denouncing them as 
Hun-hutzes, and I have no doubt that they fre 
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quently betray the Russians whenever an occasion 
occurs. I saw one of these men who returned to 
Mukden from Liaoyang after the Japanese occupa- 
tion of that city. He was asked by an officer what 
was going on at Liaoyang. **The Japanese," he 
replied, ** have burnt most of the houses." 

** What Japanese general is in command ? " asked 
the officer. 

"His name in Chinese is the following," he 
replied, saying a long and unpronounceable con- 
catenation of syllables. 

Now, if his name had been Nodzu or Oku, it 
would have been the same in Chinese. He merely 
wished not to say. 

There was one interpreter who was attached to 
the battery with whom I subsequently lived, named 
Mishka, whom I could not help liking. I have 
no doubt he was a scoundrel, but a sympathetic 
scoundrel. One day he led two Cossacks into 
temptation, and took them to a place where they 
drank and looted. 

He was told on the morrow that he must be 
beaten, and was given the choice of being sent to 
the Chinese magistrate or being beaten by a Cossack. 
He said he would rather neither course were 
adopted. When he was told that it was absolutely 
necessary he chose to be punished by the Cossack. 

For a week afterwards he avoided the officers 
and would not come near the colonel. At last, 
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on being asked the reason, he said : ** My ashamed'' 
(moia stidno). The Chinese peasants showed ex- 
traordinary patience in the manner in which they 
bore the deprivations and sufferings which were 
the result of the war. These sufferings were 
very great, especially in the villages south of 
Mukden, which are now all deserted, the inhabi- 
tants having fled to the town. While a fight 
was actually going on the Chinaman used gener- 
ally to dig a hole in the ground — a small catacomb 
— and thatch it with kowliang, and there conceal 
himself with his wife and his family until the fight 
was over, creeping out every now and then to make 
tea. The interpreters who followed the troops were 
perfectly used to the firing, and did not care a fig. 
They were tough individuals, and I saw one — he 
was quite small — give a big Cossack a tremendous 
thrashing. I am convinced that if the Chinese 
were organised, and ceased to think fighting vulgar, 
they would make excellent troops. 

While I was at Mukden I had an interview 
with the Chinese Viceroy, and conversed with him 
through an interpreter. He refused to express any 
definite opinion, even on the subject of the weather. 

When asked if the war would last long he 
replied, "War is an expensive business." 

The day after my visit to the Viceroy, I and 
Mr de Jessen, a Danish correspondent, were invited 
to luncheon at the Chinese Foreign OfHce. 
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In deference to the European guests the meal 
was semi- European. It began with tea, and then 
there followed about seventeen courses, consisting 
of small dishes of meat, each one almost exactly 
like the other. There came a moment when I 
refused a dish ; the meal then immediately ceased. 
It was evidently managed on the plan of feeding 
your guests till they showed signs of disinclination 
for food, and then stopping. On the following day 
the mandarins who had been present left cards in 
the morning to say they were coming to see us, 
and arrived in the afternoon and paid an elaborate 
visit 

On the whole the impression one gathered from the 
Chinese was that they had accepted the war, as they 
accept everything else, in a philosophical spirit, and 
were resolved to make the best of it by letting no 
occasion slip of making some profit. 

As to the question of the "yellow peril" I 
certainly would not be so rash as to make any 
prophecy. The question is, I suppose, will the 
Chinese ever adopt Western methods, as the 
Japanese have done, in order to drive foreigners 
from their country and to assume a leading and 
threatening part in the affairs of the world. 

In order to do this they would have to cease 
being what they are at present They would have 
to become "patriots'* in the sense of organising 
themselves into a competitive machine. 
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Philosophically the Chinaman is an individualist 
in that he prizes the quality of the individual life 
lived more dearly than the place of his country in 
the arena of nations ; but practically the individual 
does not exist in China. 

The unit of society in China is not the individual 
but the family; the members of the family are 
fractions of the whole ; a family is responsible for 
the good behaviour of its members,* a neighbour- 
hood for its inhabitants, and an official for those 
whom he governs; the conservation, preservation, 
and perpetuation of the family are the aims of 
human society. The Chinaman, therefore, is a 
patriarchalist, and his aim is peace. 

Nevertheless the victory of the Japanese over 
European troops may very likely produce a change 
of some kind. Monsieur Anatole France, in his 
latest book, wittily says that what we have to fear 
from the yellow peril is nothing in comparison with 
what the Chinese have to fear from the '* white peril/' 
and that so far the Chinese have not yet looted 
the Louvre, nor has a Chinese fleet bombarded 
Cherbourg. I should say that the yellow peril will 
depend for its reality and extent entirely on this: 
how seriously the Chinese will consider the " white 
peril'' to be.^ and how obnoxious will Europeans 
make themselves to the Chinese ? If the Europeans 

* It is impoMible for a fraudulent bankrupt to settle his goods on 
his wife or fiimily, as the £unily must make good his losses. 
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appear to them to step over the limit of what is 
bearable, they will take measures accordingly. 

But the war has introduced a new and serious 
factor into the case. The Chinese have now 
realised that so far from the white races being 
invincible owing to their guns^ their engines, and 
all the attributes of their superior civilisation, they 
can be thoroughly well beaten by yellow men who 
use the implements of the white race with far 
greater effect and skill than they do themselves. 

There is also in China a Young Chinese party 
which is all for reform and for following the 
example of the Japanese. The British encourage 
this party and imagine that such a reconstruction 
would be of great advantage to Europeans and 
especially to the British ; not long ago one of the 
newspapers wrote an article called "The Arming of 
China" and ** Increase of British Prestige," making 
these statements as if the second part was the logical 
result of the first One of the most competent 
observers of Chinese affairs told me that he con- 
sidered this point of view to be erroneous. " There 
are," he said, **two anti-foreign parties in China, 
the Boxers and the Young Chinese party, but both 
are agreed as to one fundamental tenet, and that is 
** China for the Chinese." Should the Young 
Chinese party be ever successful in getting the 
upper hand and enforcing reforms, so far from there 
being any increase of British prestige there would 
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be a universal tendency to kick every foreigner out 
of China, after having previously cut off their noses, 
and then the Chinese would return to their own 
avocations. ** But," he added, ** it is a very difficult 
matter to force such an idea into a British head, 
because the British think that reform must neces- 
sarily be accompanied by enlightened and generous 
ideas such as the partition of China and the 
exploitation of its wealth by the British, open doors 
and a parliament, a habeas corpus act and con- 
cessions. '' But believe me," he said finally, 
^'Chinese reform means the end of all European 
prestige. If China is ever powerful in the way that 
Japan is, the Chinese will make very little difference 
between the British, the Germans, the Belgians, 
and the Hun-hutzes." 

People say airily " the Chinese are so backward, 
poor things " ; my advice to such people is to go 
and see. They will find that the Chinese arrived 
at a certain level of civilisation centuries ago and 
remained there, because they saw nothing in the 
progress of other countries which tempted them to 
imitate it They anticipated our so-called civilisa- 
tion and deliberately discarded it, since they did not 
consider that it would tend to greater happiness in 
the long run. 

They are not ambitious and they are satisfied 
with a little. To them the important thing is not 
the quantity of things achieved in life, but the 
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quality of the life lived. They are not in a hurry ; 
for that reason they fail to see why a motor-car is a 
better vehicle than a rickshaw, because if no one is 
in a hurry, there is no disadvantage in proceeding 
in a leisurely fashion. 

They see us spending our whole lives in hurrying 
after something, in aiming at being somebody, in 
kicking others aside in order to get somewhere. 
They continue the game for the sake of the game 
and not for the sake of winning any concrete prize. 
They are honest and hard-working, cultivated, 
intelligent, good - mannered, and good-tempered. 
They hate fighting, brawling, noise of all kinds, 
drunkenness and bad manners. Are they so very 
backward ? 
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CHAPTER IV 

LIAOYANG TO TA-SHI-CHIAO 

T ARRIVED at Liaoyang on the 22nd of June. 
-^ Liaoyang is only fifty miles from Mukden, and 
the journey took nearly twelve hours. Liaoyang, as 
a town, resembles Mukden only it is less impos- 
ing, and perhaps even more picturesque and more 
dirty; the environs are certainly more beautiful. 
Like Mukden it is surrounded by a big wall ; only 
at Mukden the town has overflowed and formed 
large suburbs ; at Liaoyang there is only a small 
suburb on the east side of the town. As at 
Mukden, there was a collection of small brick-built 
government ofHces clustered round the railway 
station. 

There was far more animation at Liaoyang than 
at Mukden ; General Kouropatkin was at Ta-shi-chiao 
when I arrived ; but nevertheless one felt that one 
was somewhere near a war. Streams of carts poured 
through the town, the green two-wheeled carts 
called dvoogolkas which the Russians use for their 
transport; troops frequently marched through the 
streets and officers arrived at the hotel on their way 
to or from the front 
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The hotel was kept by a Greek ; it was not very 
comfortable, and the flies gave one but little peace ; 
still there was an atmosphere of gaiety about Liao- 
yang, a constant stream of arrivals, a bustle and life 
which did not exist in Mukden. I spent a week at 
the hospital, being laid up at Dr Westwater's house, 
a part of which he has very kindly turned into an 
hospital. Dr Westwater is almost the only foreigner 
in Manchuria who has any prestige in the eyes of 
the Chinese. He has lived at Liaoyang for many 
years, and the Chinese, not excepting the Hun- 
hutzes and the Boxers, regard him as a kind of 
divinity. He is equally popular and respected 
among the Russians, and was attached to their Red 
Cross during the Chinese campaign. He made 
a part of his house into an hospital, and looked 
after such of the correspondents and military 
attaches who fell ill. 

His garden was a most ideal spot, and testified to 
the extraordinary fertility of the soil — you sow a seed 
one day, and on the morrow you notice a herbaceous 
border. Every kind of vegetable grows there. 
With regard to this, strangely mistaken ideas are 
prevalent in England ; people used to say that it 
would be impossible for the Russians to carry on the 
war in Manchuria, as they would not be able to live 
on the country, whereas it is owing to the fact of 
Manchuria being what it is that the war was possible 
at all. Russia could have supported an army of a 
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million men in Manchuria without importing a single 
sack of flour from Russia. 

In a normal year there is a big enough export 
from Newchang to feed an army. Moreover, the 
granary of Manchuria is the district north of Mukden 
which up to a short time ago had been practically 
untouched. To talk about the Russian resources 
being exhausted because Liaoyang had been taken, 
was equivalent to saying that because London was 
taken the resources of an army occupying all the 
country north of the Trent were at an end. Practi- 
cally, all the supply that the Russians import 
from Russia consists of bread, sugar, biscuits, 
and coffee. 

Again, they had in Mongolia an inexhaustible 
supply of horses and catde on which they could 
draw. If there was occasionally a shortage of food 
it was not owing to lack of supplies, but to lack of 
time, as is always the case on forced marches. 

What a country for the disciples of Mr Haig and 
Mrs Earle ! What a delightful pot-pourri could be 
written from a Manchurian garden I In connection 
with this, Dr Westwater told me that he performed 
the most serious operations on the Chinese without 
any rise of temperature occurring, and he attributed 
this to the fact that they eat no meat 

At Liaoyang my Chinese servant left me, pardy 
because I had paid him his wages, pardy because I 
was going to the front, and pardy because I gendy 
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kicked him out €)( the rocmi one day when he had 
not come near me because it was a Chinese feast 
He said he had lost bix and must therefore leave 
my service. 

Lord Broc^e, Reuter^s correspondent, and I 
ei^aged two Montenegrin servants, named re- 
spectively Georgio and Siacco, who were after- 
wards the source of no litde trouble. 

On the 13th of July we received the news that we 
were allowed to go to the front, and on the 1 5th I 
left with Brooke for Ta-shi-duao, together with two 
Montenegrins, two mules, and five ponies which it 
took twelve hours to entrain. Brooke and I had 
been appointed to the cavalry division of the ist 
Siberian Army Corps, consisting of four r^^ents 
of Siberian Cossacks, a r^^ent of Dragoons, and 
the 2nd Trans- Baikal battery under the command of 
General SamsonofT. I stayed a day and a night at 
Ta-shi-chiao, and lived in the vestry of the Roman 
Catholic Church with MM. Nodeau and Roucouli, 
the correspondents of theyiwrwo/and the Temps. 

General SamsonofT was himself at Ta-shi-chiao, 
being indisposed after months of ceaseless and ex- 
hausting work. His place was being taken by 
General Kossagofsky. I proceeded to join my 
division, which was occupying a small village 
south-west of that place. 

I started early in the morning and found the 
village without much difficulty. The general was 
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away, but I was received by two officers of the 
4th Siberian Cossack Regiment who were camping 
in a small Chinese kitchen-garden. They gave me 
some excellent soup, and some chicken, and tea, 
followed immediately afterwards by coffee, and 
received me with that kind of natural, simple 
hospitality which is more precious than rubies, 
and is, in fact, the real true courtesy. One thinks 
of the elaborate counterfeit of good manners, the 
studied phrases of those who, being denuded of the 
true gift, aim at a kind of Louis XIV. style of com- 
plicated civility, and one shudders. These Cossack 
officers were real Cossacks. They had spent most 
of their life in the wilds of I do not quite know what 
inaccessible region, with no fellow-companions save 
the soldiers under them and Chinese peasants. 

During my stay in Manchuria I met almost every 
kind of Russian officer: guardsmen who had ex- 
changed into cavalry regiments ; men who had been 
there for years ; officers from provincial Russian towns, 
from Siberian towns, from the Caucasus, from 
Moscow, from Perm, from Omsk, from the German 
frontier ; men who had travelled all over the world, 
and spoke every language; others who had lived 
all their life in Siberia, or the Trans-Baikal r^ons, 
or Manchuria. I found that the good qualities 
which distinguish the best of them were the same ; 
the same, in fact, which are instantly recognisable in 
all classes of all countries, consisting of that absence 
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of swagger, conceit, and self-consciousness which 
makes a boy liked at Eton. Never have I met 
with more perfect examples of this type than these 
two wild Cossacks. There are plenty of other types 
who, without possessing these qualities, which are 
often even conspicuously absent, are nevertheless 
good-natured and likeable. Tolstoi in his Sebas- 
topol sketches shows us all types of the Russian 
officer and soldier, with his marvellous searchlight of 
truth and genius. But it was not until I had lived 
among them that I realised how faithful his portraits 
were. The cavalry officers seemed to me superior 
to the infantry officer; but of the infantry I had 
practically but little experience. The officers and 
men of the Siberian army seemed to me superior 
to those of the Russian army proper: that is to 
say, they knew their business better. The Russian 
officers have been greatly abused ; they are re- 
presented as incompetent drunkards, brutal, stupid, 
and unconscientious. Military instruction, as far 
as I can judge, they do seem to lack; but I do 
not see that we are exactly the people to throw 
stones at them on that account 

As to the question of incompetence, it seems to 
me that the system is more at fault than the officers. 
There is a general want of organisation, cohesion, 
and discipline in the whole army ; and the fault 
comes more from above than from below. 

With regard to the question of drunkenness, the 
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only fact which seems tx> me important on the 
matter is that at the actual front there was no 
drunkenness. There was nothing to drink except 
tea, and occasional extremely limited doles of vodka. 

It is quite true that officers sometimes got drunk 
at Liaoyang and Mukden, but Liaoyang and 
Mukden were not the front. Certain facts must 
also be taken into consideration : when Russians 
drink they drink a great deal harder than we do ; 
they drink vodka, which is brandy — ^brandy for 
heroes, as Dr Johnson said. Secondly, that Liao- 
yang and, subsequently, Mukden were, during the 
war, in the same relation to the front (since Kharbin 
was too far off to be easily accessible, it taking 
sometimes as much time to reach Kharbin from 
Mukden as it would to reach Constantinople from 
London) as Capetown during the South African 
war. Therefore, when officers arrived there for 
a short respite from the privations and hardships 
of life at the front, they felt entitled to enjoy them- 
selves. The important fact is that they were not 
drunk in the field, that they were not drunk when 
they should have been in discharge of their duties ; 
and that if they liked drink or not it did not 
prevent them from being brave men, and dying 
with alacrity. I never heard any foreign witness 
during the war, however critical, cast any aspersions 
on their courage. 

Thirdly, there was an intermediate class of men 
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who were not officers by nature, but who had come 
out to the war from curiosity, and wore a uniform ; 
this class was the most conspicuous at places like 
Liaoyang and Mukden, and tended to create a 
false impression. This was more noticeable at the 
beginning of the war. After two or three months 
General Kouropatkin weeded the army of its noxious 
elements with a ruthless hand. With regard to 
the question of general tenue, there were, it is true, 
some bad exceptions; but the general truth with 
regard to the officers who were at the front, is 
that they may lack instruction and may be deficient 
in many things, but as a rule. they are brave men 
who do their duty. 

I will give an instance to show what I mean. 
I was entertained at Kharbin by a certain officer 
who gave to me and some friends of mine a gener- 
ous feast, which resulted in our host being inebriate 
for at least thirty-six hours. That same officer I 
happen to know never left his regiment during the 
time I spent in Manchuria, which was always at 
the extreme front, except for one day; and his 
regiment was kept continually at work, with only 
the bare necessaries of life till men and horses 
could do no more. 

But a foreigner, had he seen that man in Kharbin, 
would have put him down as a hopeless case. 
During the whole time I was attached to a home 
battery I never saw a single case of drunkenness 
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among the officers, even when we were quartered at 
Mukden. Before we started for the battle of the 
Sha-ho I managed to buy a dozen bottles of cham- 
pagne from the store. I expected that we should 
have a great carouse. This was not the case. Some- 
what to my astonishment a glass apiece was dealt 
out, and the rest was laid by, by the head of the 
mess, for future occasions, against the event of there 
being guests. Of course it was impossible to carry 
about any quantity of wine or spirits when we were 
at the front, and the only places where carouses of 
any kind were possible were towns such as Mukden 
and Liaoyang and Kharbin. 

While I lived with General Kossagofsky's staff, 
I met some very fine fellows. The most remark- 
able was a young man called Egoroff. He had 
passed all his examinations, and was offered a 
place on the general staff, which he refused, as 
he preferred a more modest situation at the front, 
where he would be sure of getting some fighting. 
He was a splendidly built, good-looking young 
fellow, exceedingly modest, and well educated. He 
was always at his post, and took part in every 
single small engagement which presented itself. He 
was a bom leader of men, and saved the situation 
when a panic occurred among the Cossacks of his 
division at Yantai. 

Somehow or other fate was against him, and he 
never had an opportunity of brilliantly distinguish- 
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ing himself, and he was one of those men who 
never push or put themselves to the fore. Many 
men during the war gained a great reputation owing 
to some lucky fluke, and more or less rested on 
their laurels. He, I think, worked as hard as 
anyone; if there was kudos to be gained or not, 
he was always there^ and had gained no remunera- 
tion except the inward satisfaction which nobody 
can take away from him; that glow which Keats 
said made him so indifferent to praise or blame. 
He answered to the description of a brave man 
that one of the characters gives in Tolstoi's Sebas- 
opol sketches, namely a man who always behaves 
as he should do, a definition which Tolstoi points 
out closely resembles Plato's definition of courage. 
He struck one as if he had stepped out of one of 
Shakespeare's historical plays, and he could be cast 
for the part of Hotspur or Henry V. During the war 
met with counterparts of nearly all the individuals 
portrayed by Shakespeare in his historical plays, 
and heard conversations almost identically the same 
as those recorded in Henry V. among the soldiers 
in the English lines the night before the battle of 
Agincourt. This man impressed me as much as 
any man I met during the war. 

But apart from a phoenix of this kind I met a 
great many officers who struck me as good fellows, 
and who did their work well. The good officers 
remained at the front ; the inferior kind used to 
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hang about the stations, until General Kouropatkin 
put a stop to this. One point which certainly 
deserves to be mentioned was the extraordinary 
hospitality of the Russian officers. Hospitality is 
a quality which is universal in Russia ; it is equally 
remarkable in all classes; among officers, soldiers, 
moujiks, tinkers, and thieves. 

Whenever one passed by an officer's quarters 
he invariably invited one to come and to partake 
of something, and however little he had for 
himself, he gave you of his best It was quite 
extraordinary to see what a fuss they made about 
a guest The first example I had of this was 
in the train from Kharbin to Mukden, when I 
was in General Holodovsk/s carriage. I did 
not know him beyond a mere formal introduc- 
tion at the railway station, and he at once sent 
me tea, biscuits, and a candle to read by. 
Every morning he sent his servant to see that 
I had everything I wanted, and one evening at 
Mukden when I told him that my foot was 
hurting me, he at once set out before I could 
stop him to get a doctor from the Red Cross. 
I wondered whether it was usual for generals to 
take such trouble about war-correspondents. But 
where it was more remarkable still was at the 
front when officers at once put the small luxuries 
they had at your disposal. They were not satisfied 
with your taking one helping or one glass, but 
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insisted on your satisfying yourself to repletion. 
I have already described the soldiers' hospitality; 
it was impossible to watch them eating without 
their at once offering you a share, and often I 
was glad of the offer. The officers who hung 
about the stations, and there were too many such 
men, were of a different order, and sometimes the 
fact of being a correspondent put one at their mercy. 

The correspondents wore a red badge on their 
left arm, which often proved to be a red badge of 
suspicion. The badge had the drawback, which 
was in some cases an advantage, of putting one 
at the mercy of a casual inquisitive stranger, who 
regarded one as public property, a thing to be 
looked at like a penny-in-the-slot machine. This 
is the kind of conversation I constantly had with 
strangers : — 

" What is that red mark on your arm ? " (Very 
often they knew this, and the opening was varied. 
Sometimes it took the form of **Come here, 
correspondent.") 

*' I'm a correspondent." 

" What country ? "— " Tm an Englishman." (This 
produced a somewhat chilling effect generally.) 

" What newspaper ? "— '* The Morning Post:' (I 
find everybody knows the Morning Post by name, 
and considered it by far the most Russophobe news- 
paper.)—" Ah ! " (effect bad). 

Sometimes I made the acquaintance of someone 
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casually, and it was only in the course of con- 
versation that the fact that I was a correspondent 
was known, the red badge being often confused 
with the badge of the Red Cross, which it in 
no way resembled. I found that in general the 
correspondent was regarded as a kind of Sherlock 
Holmes, and was credited with being aware of the 
plans of both armies by a process of induction. 
But one thing I have always found — I have 
found it in every country that I have travelled 
in, but more especially when one wore a red 
badge — that the man who at once comes up to 
one and effusively makes friends is a bore, and 
very often not a high-class person ; and I often 
sat for hours at a railway station exchanging 
mirthless jests and drinking endless toasts in vile 
liquors with these importunate strangers. There 
were exceptions, of course, even to this rule. But 
the best sort of people were those I either met by 
accident or by introduction, but not those who 
went out of their way to make my acquaintance. 
The red badge not only attracted the military, 
but put one at the mercy of all the nondescript 
class of officials, clerks, merchants, Greeks, and 
camp-followers, and all such people who hang about 
an army. With such, however, it was easier to deal. 
There was also another kind of officer, who to 
my mind was worse than the class who haunted 
the stations. 
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The type will be found in any anny ; in Russia 
it is more objectionable owing to the political 
situation of the people. The qualities that dis- 
tinguish him are a violent and uncompromising 
Jingo spirit, a narrow mind, a blustering and 
swaggering manner. Officers of this kind talk of 
the privates as if they were brutes, utterly devoid 
of either intelligence or human feeling of any kind ; 
whereas they little know how far more intelligent 
the private soldiers are than themselves. Such 
men fill one with a revolutionary spirit when one 
hears them talk. 

Their counterpart exists, alas, all over the world, 
and they are responsible for some of the stupidest 
acts that have ever been committed. It is only 
fair to add that I met very few men of this type, 
and none in the corps to which I was attached. 

To go back to my military life, I presented my- 
self later on in the day to General Kossagofsky, 
who received me with the utmost cordiality, and 
gave orders that I should be provided with quarters, 
and everything that I wanted. I was installed with 
the intendant and the regimental doctor in a Chinese 
house, as the guest of the Staff, and told to make 
myself at home. There I spent three pleasant 
days, getting up at sunrise, and going to bed at 
nine; there was a lull for the moment in events, 
though every now and then we heard firing. I 
spent most of these days lying out in the fields 
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talking with the officers. On the evening of the 
22nd, I rode into Ta-shi-chiao to see how things 
were going there. At dawn the next morning I 
was wakened by the noise of guns, which seemed 
to be very near. I made ready to ride out im- 
mediately, but my servant brought me the news 
that my pony had been stolen during the night 
The house was infested with Chinese boys and 
mafoos (grooms), who were Christians and spoke 
French — two bad sig^ns. I asked what steps had 
been taken to recover the pony. My servant said 
he had been to the police, who had inscribed in a 
book the names, ancestors, domicile, and religion 
of the horse and its owner, and that the necessary 
proceedings would be taken in due course. As 
this process seemed to be likely to involve delay, 
I adopted another. I took every Chinese in the 
house by the pigtail, and thrashed them one after 
the other, and said I would continue to do so 
until the pony was brought back. I also gave a 
small coin to one of the mafoos, a certain Vasili, 
who was the greatest scoundrel of the lot 

This sounds brutal and disgusting, but it was the 
only way to get my pony back ; and had I not done 
so, I should have been taken prisoner by the 
Japanese, and sent home. In half-an-hour's time I 
was informed that the pony had returned of its own 
accord. It walked in at the gate with its headstall 
in perfect order, showing that it had not broken 
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loose. I started at once in the direction of the 
firing, but unfortunately this delay caused me to 
miss the first engagement. 

The Japanese had advanced and opened fire from 
the hills due south of Ta-shi-chiao, and the Russians 
by the time I arrived — ^the position was roughly 
about ten versts from Ta-shi-chiao — had retired from 
the first position with insignificant losses. The 
general position was like this : From Ta-shi-chiao 
southwards a perfectly flat green plain extends to the 
south, flanked to the east and to the west by a range 
of kopjes ; about ten miles due south there is also a 
range of hills. A road intersects the centre of the 
plain from Ta-shi-chiao to the south. To the west, 
in the centre of the plain, not far from the road, is 
an isolated kopje. To the east the range of hills is 
quite close to the road, to the west the plain extends 
for a considerable distance. The Russians retired 
from their first position, which was the range of hills 
due south, and established a battery to the east 
between their first position and their second position, 
which consisted of a high range of kopjes to the 
east From this half-way position they opened 
fire on the Japanese, who were establishing a 
battery on the position just evacuated by the 
Russians. 

The firing lasted about three hours and a half. 
The commanding officer stood on a small mound, 
the battery beneath him, some distance away. 
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Behind us a regiment of Cossacks was concealed in 
the tall kowliang. (Kowliang is giant millet, which 
grows so tall that a regiment can remain concealed 
in it, and could march, if the men picked stalks, as 
the army of MacdufT marched on Macbeth, like a 
moving forest.) 

On the east side of the road, about two hundred 
yards behind the mound, was an exiguous village. 
The Japanese made no answer to the Russian fire. 
After a time, in the scorching heat, I walked back 
to the village, where my pony was tied up with those 
of a detachment of the Red Cross. This was about 
noon. The Russian guns were firing steadily, and 
the noise was loud. I was talking to a man of the 
Red Cross whom I knew. •* We shall retreat very 
soon," he said. I said I supposed the Japanese 
would fire on us as we retreated. " They have been 
firing on us for the last five minutes," he replied, 
and then I noticed that the house to which most of 
the ponies had been tied had been damaged by a 
shell, and on walking across the road I saw that a 
house on the right had been blown up. 

Our firing ceased, and we began to retreat. One 
Cossack had been killed in the village. The 
Japanese fired on us as we retreated through the 
kowliang, but without doing any damage. A little 
further down we emerged on the open road, and 
were joined by a regiment of infantry which had 
also been concealed in the kowliang. Looking 
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round I saw that the little village was in flames. 
That was all that happened on Saturday. 

As a big fight was expected the next day I rode 
into the town, and started in the evening to find my 
division. This was no easy matter, as it had 
rained in the afternoon, and the small streams had 
become impassable floods. I eventually found the 
Cossacks bivouacking in the village where they had 
been before. I shall never forget that ride through 
the kowliang, in a sunset which suffused the earth 
and sky with an unearthly softness, and later on in 
the moonlight, which seemed to be at pains to soothe 
the earth after the noise and dust and heat of the 
day of toil and fighting. 

I slept on the side of the road in the lee of a wall, 
and woke with the first streak of day, while the 
morning star was yet bright and isolated in the still- 
ness and the glimmer of the dawn. Nothing was 
audible. I had the ponies saddled, and was given 
some tea, hot potatoes, and eggs, by an officer. 
Then the sun rose, and almost with its first shaft of 
light firing was heard. I immediately made for the 
Russian second position. 

The Japanese opened fire from the east, 
and soon afterwards from the south-east. The 
Russians had three batteries to the east, and three 
to the south-east, and later on one by the isolated 
kopje to the west. An artillery duel began, which 
lasted all day and until after sunset The Japanese 
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were a long time in determining the Russian posi- 
tions, and when they did so their shells did not 
manage to find the batteries themselves. I took 
up my position where the infantry and artillery 
reserve were in waiting by the village, and rode out 
now and then to see how things were going at 
different points. The shells were falling in the 
plain. Early in the morning a regiment of infantry 
was sent up the road southwards, but the Japanese 
opened fire on them and they retired to the village. 
The Red Cross were in attendance not far from one 
of the batteries, but during the morning I saw no 
wounded brought back. 

The aspect of the field of action was briefly this. 
In the distance a low range of very soft blue hills, 
to the west a stretch of brilliant vivid green, out of 
which the cone of the isolated kopje rose. To the 
east dark green hills, with patches of sand, and at 
their base the brilliant green kowliang. In the 
centre the hot sandy road. Heat, blazing heat, 
everywhere. Not many trees — a few near the 
village — a cloudless burning sky, and a ceaseless 
deafening noise. The Japanese shells were burst- 
ing in puffs of brown and grey, and the sky was 
full of little clouds of smoke, as if someone was 
blowing rings of tobacco smoke across the moun- 
tains. Every now and then Cossacks appeared in 
the kowliang, or a shell would burst in the plain. 
In the evening I ascended one of the hills, but my 
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field-glasses had been carried off in the shifting 
transport of my division, and I could see nothing 
in detail, though the positions lay beneath me as 
clear as a map. 

During nearly the whole of the day I was among 
the artillery of the reserve and transport and some 
detached Cossacks, and shared their midday meal. 
The more I saw of the Russian soldiers the more 
my admiration for them increased. More splendid 
fighting material it would be impossible to conceive. 
They will endure any hardships, any fatigue without 
a murmur. They take everything as it comes, 
smiling. 

They have the supreme quality of making the 
best of everything good-naturedly, and without 
grumbling. Early on Sunday morning as I 
rode out to the position I fell in with a detach- 
ment of transport. They had never stopped 
for a moment's rest. They were exhausted and 
hungry, and had settled down to have their tea 
when the man (he was not an officer, or even a 
sergeant) who was in charge of them announced 
that they would have to do without tea as there 
was no time. The men merely remarked : ^* This 
morning we shall not drink tea," and I didn't hear a 
single grumble. Secondly, their good nature and 
kindness were quite extraordinary. I had end- 
less examples of it on various occasions. During 
the journey which I have previously described I 
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was treated as a distinguished guest ; but here, in 
the theatre of war itself, I experienced something 
different, and perhaps unique, that is the way they 
treat strangers whom they consider as equals. 
After a week's campaigning, wearing a very dirty 
Russian shirt, and having a half-grown beard, I 
was taken by the soldiers many times for a kind of 
detached private. One man asked me if I came from 
the Caucasus ; another asked me if I was on leave. 
One Cossack asked my servant, when I was riding 
to the staff", where his master was ; he pointed to 
me. " No," said the Cossack, " where's your 
master ? " I said I was he. "I thought," he 
answered, ''you were a simple (ordinary) man" 
(Prostoi chelovjek). I first noticed this owing to the 
fact that I was addressed by soldiers as zemliak or 
zemliachok, which in Russian is equivalent to the 
French word "un pays," and means countryman. 
It is especially used among soldiers as a familiar 
way of hailing somebody. I always hastily ex- 
plained that I was a foreigner, an Englishman, and 
a correspondent, but that never seemed to make 
much difference. 

They gave me of their best when they had got 
litde for themselves, tea with two lumps of sugar, 
when sugar was precious. One man gave me a 
tin of soup, because, he said, I should want it in 
the evening. If I offered them money they 
refused it When I said I was a correspondent 
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they at once asked me to foretell the future of the 
campaign in accurate detail, and were disappointed 
when I told them that I knew even less than they 
did of what was going on in the present, let alone the 
future. Once, when I was in Liaoyang, I had been 
given the receipt of a telegram on which the name of 
the person to whom the telegram had been addressed 
was written in Russian. I could not decipher the 
name, and asked the Censor's Cossack servant what 
it was. He patted me on the back and said, '' No, 
little pigeon, I'm like you ; I can't read, or write, 
either r (Ja toshe nie gramotni. ) 

Soon after noon, when one of the batteries was 
relieved, only three of its men had been wounded. 
All the morning the Japanese fire had seemed con- 
centrated on this battery. In the afternoon firing 
began further east and west, and the Russians 
placed a battery near the isolated kopje. Towards 
six o'clock all firing on the west ceased. The 
spirits of the Russians rose as the day went on. 
The number of wounded was very small ; men were 
brought in on stretchers every now and then, but 
most of them had succumbed to the sun, which was 
unbearably hot. I myself saw only five wounded 
men brought in, but I only had two batteries within 
the immediate range of my inspection. Towards 
sunset the Japanese fire had greatly diminished. 
Two batteries were said to be out of action. Their 
infantry had not shown itself. It seemed that their 
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advance was checked The Russian batteries were 
intact Firing ceased at nine o'clock in the evening. 
It had lasted fifteen hours without a moment's break. 
The Russian fire had seemingly proved most effec- 
tive, while the behaviour of the men and the general 
management of the batteries were admirable. 

When I arrived home at nine o'clock in the 
evening I was met by an extraordinarily ludicrous 
situation. Two Chinamen had just arrived to re- 
build the church, and had pulled down the altar, 
and at the top of the ladder were working at a new 
frieze. The Chinese have no sense of time, and 
they began to work at nine o'clock in the evening, 
probably because they had been busied with other 
affairs during the day. Secondly, the two Mon- 
tenegrins, Giorgio and Siacco, were quarrelling in 
the yard, and throwing brushes and pans at each 
other. Thirdly, one of the Chinese boys had 
prepared me a hot bath in the middle of the yard. 
A gunner arrived who had been fighting all day, 
sweating, grimy and extenuated with fatigue. He 
asked a Chinaman for a drop of water. The China- 
man told him to get out as quickly as possible. 
That was like a Chinaman. I gave him some hot 
tea with half a tumbler of cognac in it, and noticing 
that the building was a church, the gunner went 
in and said a prayer. Then I tried to stop the 
Montenegrins from quarrelling, upon which Giorgio 
said he would shoot me. They were both armed 
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to the teeth. I dismissed him from my service. 
He refused to go, alleging that he was Brooke's 
servant, and not mine (which was not true). 
Brooke had left two days previously, leaving his 
horses behind, and having meant to return in a 
day or two. I went into the town to find the 
police, and there I heard that a general retreat 
had been ordered, and that Ta-shi-chiao was to 
be evacuated. The news produced great depres- 
sion, and seemed inexplicable. It was owing, I 
suppose, to the fear of the Japanese turning the 
Russians' left flank. And what had apparently 
happened was that each flank had considered itself 
unsupported. Many competent authorities, among 
others Colonel Goedke, maintain that the retreat was 
unnecessary. At the time it certainly seemed so. 
An instance of the untrustworthiness of the reports 
that come from the coast of China was furnished to 
me when I read a month later in the English news- 
papers that it was reported from Newchang that 
Ta-shi-chiao had been taken on Sunday night at 
the point of the bayonet. 

When I learnt that the retreat had been ordered 
I saw that whatever happened the Montenegrin must 
stay, as I could not possibly take five ponies and 
two mules back to Liaoyang. (Brooke had left his 
horses at Ta-shi-chiao, meaning to return.) 

I started the next morning with Mr Dourkovitch, 
a Polish artist, five ponies, two mules, two Monte- 
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negrins, and two Chinamen. The Montenegrins 
quarrelled as we started over a piece of string, and 
Giorgio called Siacco a mule; Siacco said that 
he wouldn't move a step out of Ta-shi-chiao. I 
finally pacified him and persuaded him to start It 
was a blazing hot day. We soon passed through 
the town and station of Ta-shi-chiao. The 
transport was retreating, the station was ready 
for destruction, the buffet had sold out its last 
bottle of wine, and its last cigarette. The whole 
place had the appearance of a race-course the day 
after a race-meeting. Everything was empty 
and desolate, but there was no confusion nor 
disorder — not more than you would observe in 
an empty bee-hive where only the honeycombs 
remain. We followed the transport ; but we met no 
retreating regiments; they were fighting a rear- 
guard action. Firing was audible at first, but not 
after eight o'clock. I was struck by the leisurely 
way in which the transport retreated. It seemed to 
go on comfortably and automatically without officers. 
I only met one captain from 6 a.m. to midday, and 
very few sergeants. Colonel Goedke, the military 
critic of the Berliner Tageblatt, remarked to me 
the next day that he too had been struck by the 
extremely calm manner in which the retreat was 
being conducted. *' In Germany," he said, "it would 
probably be done more quickly, and more smartly, 
but there would be more cursing and swearing, 
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more fuss." It struck me that in this case the 
Slav temperament showed the qualities of its defects. 
The Russians with their habit of doing their duty 
in their own leisurely fashion like automata did it 
just as well without orders as with. 

It grew hotter and hotter. At midday we rested 
for three hours under the shade of some trees. 
There were many wells on the road. At the 
beginning of the campaign I used not to drink 
water at all ; then I used to put capsules of per- 
manganate of potassium in the water; finally, on 
this march, and from that time forward, I drank any 
water that was to be got. The water must have 
been very good in Manchuria. Otherwise the 
whole of the Russian army would have been laid up 
with dysentery. The soldiers drank any water they 
could get, however dirty, and they eat a great quan- 
tity of raw cucumbers and unripe melons with the 
rind. There was very little dysentery, and the 
cases were, as a rule, not severe, and arose generally, 
I think, from people eating the horrible concoctions 
that came from Shanghai, or from drinking iced beer. 
While we were resting under the trees, Giorgio 
and Siacco quarrelled once more. Giorgio had 
been sulking during the whole of the morning, and 
the consequence was one of the mules was lost A 
search had been instituted in the beanfields and 
kowliang. Finally one of the Chinamen found it 

We resumed our march about three o'clock in the 
afternoon and leaving the transport went by a road 
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over the hills. Towards six o'clock we again heard 
sounds of firing. We arrived at Haichen at seven 
o'clock in the evening. M. Dourkovitch went to 
the French missionaries and I sent my ponies 
thither also, intending to take the night train for 
Liaoyang. I arrived at the station and asked when 
the train started. ** Nie iswiestno — It is not known," 
was the answer — an answer I knew so well. Being 
used to fifteen-hour waits at these Chinese stations 
I troubled little about the train, and being told that 
no one knew when it was to start I went to have 
some food I thus managed to do what was very 
difficult in these times : to miss the train. I set out 
for the town. The gates were closed for the night 
I returned to the deserted station half dead with 
fatigue. It began to rain. I fell on a chair outside 
the buffet ; an official told me I must not sleep on 
that chair — anywhere else, but not there. I lay 
down on the ground of the platform a little further 
up. A soldier had been watching the proceedings. 
He waited till I was asleep, then he brought his 
own matting, lifted me up, put it under me, built a 
small tent of matting over me, and brought me a 
sack as a pillow. I woke up and protested against 
taking his belongings, but he insisted, and made 
himself comfortable with a greatcoat and a piece of 
matting. The next morning he brought me a cup 
of hot tea at dawn. I offered him a rouble. He 
refused it I never saw him again, but his '' little 
unremembered act" will never be forgotten by me. 
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THE RETREAT FROM HAICHEN 

nPHE next morning I sent my ponies on by road 
'^ and resolved to wait for the train. Nobody 
seemed to know what was happening. Firing was 
heard now and again. Some people said Haichen 
was to be evacuated immediately, and others that 
the decisive battle of the war would take place 
there. It was evident that a rear-guard action was 
being fought The station was crowded with 
people. Food was still to be obtained. The lines 
were blocked with trains. A train was going to 
start for Liaoyang, but nobody knew when. After 
many hours* waiting I began to regret that I had 
not gone by road, when I heard suddenly that the 
train for Liaoyang had been made up and would 
set off immediately. I found that the train consisted 
of trucks and vans, only one or two of which seemed 
to be open to the public, and were being rapidly 
filled with soldiers and members of the Red Cross 
Service. Into two of the only other open vans — 
what was in the shut vans, of which there were 
about thirty, I did not ascertain — two soldiers were 
hurling bits of furniture, matting, and various odds 
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and ends. I tried to find a place in one of the vans» 
but was met with the cry, " There's no room here ! " 
and, indeed, for once the exclamation was evidently 
founded on fact 

Next door, on the end of a shut van close to the 
buffers, two soldiers were standing with bayonets, 
guarding, apparently, a large bag of bread. " You 
can sit on this bag if you like," one of them said. I 
climbed up and watched the process of furniture- 
hurling which was going on in the next van. It 
was being carried on by two soldiers who were 
calling each other names which would not only be 
quite unprintable but seemed to be the last word 
of all abusive language. Since, however, the terms 
employed formed part and parcel of the every-day 
language of those men all their sting had gone. The 
coins were so debased by constant circulation that 
their intrinsic value had been long ago lost sight of. 
The process went on good-naturedly enough until 
one of the men called the other a sheep. This 
seemed to me to be the first harmless word which 
had been bandied during the conversation. The 
effect produced was tremendous. The man who 
was called a sheep threw down a plank he was 
handling and declared to the world at large that 
that was more than human nature could bear, that 
he refused to work with a man who called him a 
sheep, and that a man who called another a sheep 
without any reason or justification was fit to be 
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killed. All this was bawled out at the top of his 
voice and interlarded with terms of abuse to find 
equivalents for which it would be necessary to have 
recourse to the language of the East, and which 
reflected slightingly on the pedigree of the man 
addressed. 

But again, these words were accepted as part of 
the vehicle of conversation, as indispensable ejacula- 
tions, such as "Good gracious!" The infuriated 
soldier finally called everyone to witness and ex- 
claimed that here was a man who had called him a 
sheep, and who was a sheep himself. This seemed 
to me rather to spoil the argument Two officers 
arrived and told the men to go on with their work, 
but the argument was still going on when the train 
started, and the last words I heard were " Sheep ! 
sheep I He called me a sheep ! " 

Three other soldiers climbed up to the small 
platform where I was standing before we started. 
They went to sleep almost directly, and so did I. 
We arrived in a short time at An-san-san, the first 
and only station between Haichen and Liaoyang, 
without a stop, the distance being twenty-seven 
versts. Just before we got to the station I awoke 
with a start, and in so doing knocked one of the 
soldier s rifles out of the train. He was asleep, and 
as it took him a minute or two to awaken, neither 
he nor I realised immediately what had happened. 
When he did realise his loss his consternation was 
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tremendous. He was like Little Bill, the lizard, in 
" Alice in Wonderland," when his pencil was taken 
away during the trial ; and the soldier took the rash 
course of jumping out of the train. I felt I was 
going to be responsible for his life when I saw him 
leap from the carriage to the line; but fortunately, 
we were not far from the station, and the train was 
not going much faster than a quick omnibus. 

I arrived at Liaoyang in the evening, and stayed 
there till Sunday, the 31st July. 

On Friday I heard rumours of fighting south, but 
I was prevented from starting by the fact that my 
pony was sick. I started on Sunday morning early 
for Haichen. The distance from Liaoyang to 
Haichen is fifty versts. It proved too hot to 
accomplish the journey in one day, and I passed the 
night at a small station — not a railway station — 
where the soldiers who guarded the line lived. 

•• Can I spend the night here ? " I asked. 

" Possible," was the laconic answer. 

I rode up, unsaddled my pony, and let it graze. 
The sun had set, and it was almost dark, except for 
a hot red glow in the west. The earth seemed still 
to be breathing out heat On either side of the 
house stretched an interminable green plain, inter- 
sected by the railway line. I lay down on the grass, 
not expecting anything further. I had had nothing 
to eat except four Chinese pancakes and some Chinese 
tea, which I had obtained in a Chinese village with 
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great difficulty, after a long argument among the 
Chinamen as to whether or not I was a Hun-hu-tse. 
I will return to the question of the Chinese and their 
dealings with travellers later. 

The soldier in charge of the station — he was the 
" starshe," the " senior man," i.e., the man in charge 
of the post of frontier guards, and he presently came 
and invited me to supper. It consisted of soup, 
meat, and brown bread, followed by tea. Five men 
partook of it The senior man, my host, apologised 
for the insufficiency of the meal, and said it was the 
best he had to offer. He then went and brought his 
last remaining delicacies, some cucumber and two 
bits of sugar, putting both bits into my cup. I cannot 
give an idea of what a delicacy sugar was at this time 
at the front or on the march. The man also produced 
a still greater rarity, a small crystal of lemon extract, 
and insisted on giving it to me. I never enjoyed a 
supper more. I asked my host whether or not he 
had been a long time at this station. I thought he 
would say a week or so, but to my surprise he said 
four and a half years. Then all at once I realised 
the man's life, the life of a man in a land lighthouse, 
isolated in a plain in the south of China, at a place 
where the trains never stopped, and where European 
travellers must have been rare before the war. 

We began to talk of various places and things. 
He was one of the most simple-minded and trans- 
parent characters I have ever met, with a gift of 
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hospitality which made me feel solemn. Is there not 
a line in Byron's Don Juan where '' an Arab with 
a stranger for a guest " illustrates something ineffably 
sacred That line came into my head. The man 
was not in the least like an ordinary soldier. He 
had a wide and at the same time a confused educa- 
tion, a bewildered knowledge of remote things and 
places. He told me about some hot springs which 
were near, and then said he had been at Aden, and 
talked of the Red Sea as being quite close. I said 
the Red Sea was near Egypt One of the other 
men then remarked that he knew better, because he 
had been to school, and that I was thinking of the 
Yellow Sea. 

I said I had been to school also, and had likewise 
been to Egypt. A third man observed that the 
Yellow Sea was a small sea which flowed into the 
Black Sea, and that the Red Sea lay indubitably 
between Japan and China. 

*• It is near Colombo," one of them explained. •• I 
have been to Colombo." 

" Does Colombo belong to Great Britain ? " asked 
one. "Yes I" answered the other; ''there are 
Englishmen in Colombo. Everything belongs to 
Great Britain, and they have now taken Thibet ** 
" No I " rejoined another, " Colombo is near America, 
and belongs to America — ^at least so I have been 
told." 

I was too exhausted to take any active part in the 
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conversation, or even to ask the senior man who and 
what he was. I could only drift on the stream of 
talk that was going on. After supper they made me 
a most comfortable bed with some hay and a blanket 
and a pillow out in the field. 

" You will be more comfortable here than indoors," 
remarked the senior. ** There are too many insects 
indoors." 

He then brought me some more tea with his last 
little crystal of lemon extract, and wished me good- 
night I thanked him for his hospitality. He then 
crossed himself, and bade me welcome in the name 
of heaven and the saints. I felt that I had met one 
of the characters in Hans Andersen's fairy tales. 
This man might have come, for instance, into that 
beautiful story of the "Travelling Companions." 
He had just that transparent, simple and infinitely 
benignant character which Andersen alone could 
depict. The fact struck Siacco, who was with me 
alone this time, and who remarked with awe that it 
was extraordinary to see what infinite trouble these 
people took to do honour to a guest. 

I started at dawn the next morning, and arrived 
at eight o'clock at a village where the Red Cross was 
established. I had already met men belonging to the 
transport, who said they were retreating from Hai- 
chen and that there had been incessant fighting 
during the last three days. I was entertained by 
the Red Cross representatives and given tea and 
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eggSt and while I was there they arranged to retreat 
north at five o'clock that evening. I reached Hai- 
chen about nine o'clock. I found the place full of 
movement and excitement There had been 
fighting during the last two days; fighting was 
still going on ; the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Staff were there, and exciting events were expected. 

About eleven o'clock firing was heard from a 
battery due south and quite close to Haichen. 
I rode out to it, but by the time I had arrived 
at the distance whence operations were visible the 
firing ceased. Another battery still nearer opened 
fire and ceased firing almost immediately. The 
batteries then retreated, and there was no more 
firing that day. 

When I arrived at the station I was told that 
Haichen would not be evacuated, but that a big 
batde would take place on the morrow. In the 
meanwhile everything except the actual troops was 
rapidly clearing out of Haichen. At the same 
time the wounded were being brought in from the 
field ambulances to the sanitary train which was 
in the station. There were a great many wounded. 
Some were being brought in on stretchers, and 
others walked supported by soldiers on each side. 
Their wounds were quite recent The manner in 
which this transport of the wounded was managed 
was admirable. It was done quietly, quickly and 
eflfectually. 
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This was the first time I saw the ghastly spectacle 
of maimed soldiers being carried in with their fresh 
bandages, recent wounds, white and yellow faces, 
and vague wondering eyes. Some of them were 
being carried on stretchers, others were walking, 
supported by soldiers on either side. The scorching 
sunlight beat upon them. ** Non ragioniam di lor 
ma guarda e passa." 

I have often heard the Red Cross organisation 
abused by Russian officers, but they seemed to me 
to ask a great deal. The sanitary trains, everyone 
admitted, were admirably organised, clean, com- 
fortable and cool. Everyone admitted that the 
hospitals at Kharbin were beyond praise ; and that 
the field hospitals were satisfactory. What was 
lacking was a sufficient means of transport to 
convey the wounded from the field of battle to 
the field hospitals, and to the ambulances ; but 
since my return I have been told by military men 
here that that is a defect which it is almost impossible 
to remedy. 

There existed what was called the Evangelical 
Red Cross Society, which consisted mostly of 
Germans from the Baltic provinces. This was an 
admirably managed institution. There were also 
flying columns of the Red Cross who bandaged 
the wounded under fire. Personally, I only came 
into contact with two of these columns, one of 
which I saw doing good work at Ta-shi-chiao, 
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and at Liaoyang. On the whole, they came in 
for a fair measure of abuse, it being said that they 
were never where they were wanted. Whether this 
is fair or not, I have no means of judging. The 
columns with which I was acquainted certainly did 
admirable work at Liaoyang. During the batde 
of the Sha-ho, the field hospitals were sometimes 
very far from the field of action, as when Lonely 
Tree Hill was taken; but I will come to that in 
due time. 

To go back to my narrative. At noon on the 
ist of August, a big batde was expected on the 
morrow. Everything seemed to point to this, and 
everyone seemed to be prepared for it I spent the 
night in a small village about half a mile north of 
the station, and made all preparations for the next 
day. With me were Brooke, and M. Dourkovitch. 
We had scarcely laid ourselves down on an im- 
provised bed in the yard of the small Chinese 
cottage where we were staying, when we were 
roused by a noise of shouting and cheering, which 
subsided after a time. About a quarter of an hour 
afterwards a rumour reached us — where and how 
it started I do not know — that the Japanese were 
in the village, and that we must make haste to 
get away, or else we should be cut off. We got 
ready, and rode out not very far from the village, 
and waited on a road in the moonlight I sent 
Siacco the Montenegrin to find out what was the 
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matter, and he managed to get himself arrested as 
a Japanese, and only returned late' on the following 
afternoon. 

Siacco was a fair-haired individual with blue 
eyes. He was less like a Japanese than any one 
I have ever seen. But the Russian soldiers judged 
a man's nationality by his clothes and Siacco wore 
a straw hat If you wore gaiters or spats the 
soldiers thought you were a Japanese. One day 
when I was wearing Stohwasser gaiters I was 
stopped by a frontier guard and asked in a tone 
of suspicion where I had bought that leg-gear. I 
answered Tokio, and was allowed to pass. If I 
wore a Russian shirt I was invariably taken for 
a Russian private. If I wore a Caucasian cloak 
(bourka) I was taken for an officer and saluted. 
The Chinese judged one by one's saddle if on horse- 
back ; that is to say, if one rode on a Chinese saddle 
they put one down as a Mafoo. Otherwise they 
were extraordinarily discerning even in the small 
villages in determining nationality — one might be 
dressed from head to foot like a Russian, and the 
Chinamen in passing by would say Englishman, 
Frenchman, or German, as the case might be. 

Soon we met transport carts and Cossacks, and 
various detached soldiers. We gathered from the 
absolutely conflicting accounts of the troops, that 
somewhere — some accounts said half a mile off, 
and others five miles off — a false alarm of a night 
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attack had been raised, which had caused slight 
confusion in one part of the camp. Whether or 
not there had been an attack of any kind I never 
ascertained; but I think not Certainly no shots 
were heard What appeared to have happened 
was that the rumour of this false alarm had reached 
the retreating transport men who had exaggerated 
the occurrence, and thus created a panic. There 
were no troops in our village at alL In about a 
quarter of an hour all was perfectly quiet 

We were tempted to march to Liaoyang in the 
cool of the night but on the chance of there being 
interesting events we remained at Haichen. I 
spent the night with a regiment of Siberian 
Cossacks. One fact appeared quite evident, namely, 
that the expected batde was not to happen, and 
that Haichen was to be evacuated. The next 
morning we rode back to Haichen Station; the 
infantry were retreating, and the evacuation was 
being carried out I started back alone about 
noon, retreating with the infantry, men who had 
been under fire without ceasing for the last three 
days. 

It was again a swelteringly hot day, and it was 
interesting to compare the retreat of the infantry 
compared with that of the transport It was 
carried out in perfect order. When I arrived at 
the frontier guards' post, where I had spent the 
night on the way to Haichen, I found a whole 
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regiment resting. I had had nothing to eat, and 
I too lay down to rest I was joined at four 
o'clock by Brooke, Dourkovitch, and Colonel 
Potapoff, who was one of the many Press censors. 
Later in the afternoon, Siacco the Montenegrin, 
turned up. I reached An-san-san about nine 
o'clock in the evening. The heat was torrid 
during the whole day. The wells had by this 
time become thick with mud after being stirred up 
by many hundreds of troops. I passed the night 
on the platform of An-san-san and started for 
Liaoyang the next day with Brooke, Colonel 
Potapoff, Siacco and two Cossacks. We could not 
find any food on the road. We told the Cossack 
to go and loot, but he returned empty-handed, 
and if a Cossack cannot find food, nobody can. 
While we had halted to rest at a clump of trees, 
a soldier suddenly turned up in a ragged shirt. 
He was a prisoner who had escaped from the 
Japanese. We asked him what the Japanese were 
like. He said they were " nichevo," * meaning they 
were all right. 

Later in the afternoon Siacco crowned his 
inglorious career by three times falling off his 
pony ; and when reproved for lagging behind, he in- 

* ^ Nichevo " is the most important .word in the Russian language. 
It means primarily: "Nothing.'' It also means: "It does not 
matter," and hence by extension, " It is all right.'' Applied, therefore, 
to a man it signifies : " He is all right" 
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suited Colonel PotapofT. He was finally made to 
walk home, and we left him swearing that he 
belonged to the Orthodox Church, had fought 
the Turks, and would complain to General 
Kouropatkin. We reached Liaoyang at eight 
o'clock in the evening. I had never known what 
exhaustion meant until that evening. Among 
other things I had caught a slight sun-stroke. 
The next day I was laid up with sun-fever, and 
had to stay in bed for three days with ice on my 
head. I was again cured by Dr Westwater. 
Siacco was finally dismissed. 
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CHAPTER VI 

DAVANTIENTUNG 

/^ N Monday, August 8th, I started once more on 
^^ horseback with a new servant, Dimitri, a 
Caucasian, a dark-eyed brigand, with a black beard 
and a hawk nose, dressed like a Caucasian in a loose 
brown skirt with silver trimmings, cartridges on his 
breast, a revolver at his waist, and a large scimitar. 
I was in search of General Kossogovski's division. 
At An-san-san I met a volunteer, who was also 
bound for the same destination. We slept at 
An-san-san, and started early the next morning 
for Davantientung, a village about ten miles south- 
west of An-san-san. It was not very easy to find 
the way ; after we had passed through the first 
two or three villages we emerged into an ocean of 
kowliang. Fortunately there was a field telegraph, 
and Dimitri and I both insisted that it would be 
wise never to lose sight of it It led us by strange 
pathways, over ditches, and through swamps ; the 
volunteer fell into a ditch which his pony refused to 
jump, and I was nearly drowned in a swamp, but 
ultimately we arrived at Davantientung. Owing to 
the temporary indisposition of General Kossogovski 
the division was under the order of General Sichoff. 
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The general was sitting in a very small and 
incredibly dirty room of a Chinese fangtse (cottage). 
A telegraph was ticking in the next room, and flies 
were buzzing everywhere. " Have you brought us 
any food? We have nothing here, no bread, no 
sugar," were the general's first words. He told me 
to make myself at home, and to settle down where 
I liked. Some of the Staff lived in the cottage, 
in which there were two rooms, and others lived 
in the garden. I chose the garden, and during 
the first two days I thought I had chosen the 
better part, but after a time, as the Staff increased 
to its full complement, the garden was filled with 
horses and Cossacks, and there was little left but 
standing room. Life at the front consisted, if 
you except the battles, of bracing and exhaustive 
movement, or of complete and most languorous 
idleness. 

I should like to be able to give some idea of 
these days of inaction and waiting in a Chinese 
garden or house during the entr'actes of the war. 
Everything was green and yellow. The weather 
was very hot to begin with ; when it rained, which 
it did once every ten or twelve days, it was hotter. 
The roads and houses were made of yellow baked 
mud, on each side of which were endless stretches 
of kowliang fields of a very intense green — too 
green. One was reminded of the Frenchman's 
description of St Moritz, ''Ce lac beaucoup trop 
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bleu, ces arbres beaucoup trop verts." Along the 
horizon there was perhaps a range of mountains, or 
hills, very soft and blue and beautiful, so that one 
was reminded at the same time of Scotland and of 
Egypt It is a strange country ; it is also a beautiful 
country. That is to say, at every moment one 
is confronted with landscapes, and effects of light 
and shade which are intrinsically beautiful. Near 
Davantientung there was a lake of pink lotus 
flowers which, in the twilight, with the rays of the 
new moon shining on the floating, tangled mass 
of green leaf (the leaves by this light assumed a 
kind of ghostly grey shimmer), and the broad and 
stately pink petals of the flowers, made a picture 
which if Monet, the impressionist, could have 
painted, the public with one voice would have 
declared to be an exaggerated impossibility. But 
neither Monet nor any other painter could ever 
succeed in reproducing the silvery magic of those 
greys and greens, the phantasy wrought by the 
moonlight, the twilight, the radiant water, the 
dusky leaves, and the delicate lotus petals. 

Yet, in spite of frequent beautiful sights, it was 
hard to enjoy the beauty of the country. Perhaps 
it was owing to the war — to the "pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war ! " One recognised that the 
country was beautiful, but the beauty did not steal 
on one unawares, and fill the spirit with peace. I 
am talking not only of my own experience, but that 
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of many men, military and civil, whom fate threw 
together there. During these idle days the country 
seemed to overpower one with irresistible languor. 
In the yard outside the horses were munching green 
beans in the mud. Inside the "fangtse'' all the 
flies in the world seemed to have congregated. One 
took shelter from them, in spite of the heat, imder 
anything — even a fur rug. To eat and sleep was 
one's only desire, but sleep was difficult and food was 
scanty. Insects of all kinds crawled from the dried 
mud walls to one's head Outside the window two or 
three Chinese used to argue in a high-pitched screech 
about the price of something. One lay stretched on 
the " k'ang," the natural hard divan of every Chinese 
house. There was perhaps a fragment of a newspaper 
four months old which one had read and re-read. 
The military situation had been discussed until there 
was nothing more to be said ; nowhere was there any 
ease for the body, or rest for the eye. 

An endless monotony of green and yellow, of 
yellow and green ; a land where the rain brings no 
freshness, and the trees afford no shade. The brain 
refused to read ; it circled round and round in some 
fretful occupation, such as inventing an acrostic A 
French poet has described this languor in the 
following verses, which seem made for these 
circumstances : — 

** Je suit TEmpire it la fin de la dtoulence, 
Qui regarde passer les grands barbares blancs, 
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En composant des acrostiches indolents 
D'un style d'or o(i la langueur du soleil danse, 
Uime seulette a mal au coeur d'un ennui dense, 
Lii-bas on dit qu'il est de longs combats sanglants." 

But then, after all, the entr'actes, though they 
seemed as long as those of a French theatre, were 
in reality short, and how richly one was com- 
pensated, not only by the culminating moment 
of the battle, but by all the action which lead up 
to it, as soon as the curtain rose again. There 
was another side even to the days of languor. In 
the first place one got used to it In the second 
place, it was often great fun. The officers 
were friendly, somebody used to arrive from civili- 
sation with some sugar and some cigarettes, or 
with some exciting news. There was a constant 
stream of arrivals and departures to and from the 
Staff. I have memories of pleasant dinners outside, 
under a trellis-work covered with melon leaves, of 
delicious pancakes cooked by the Cossacks, and of 
many amusing incidents too trivial to tell. Above 
all, I have recollections of the general atmosphere 
of friendliness and good nature. During the whole 
of these periods, there was never a moment when I 
would have elected to be transported permanently 
elsewhere if such a thing had been possible. 

General Sichofif himself, to begin with, was as 
friendly as possible. He was a knight of St 
George ; that is to say, he had the St George's 
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cross of an officer. A private soldier can get the 
St George's cross of the fourth class for general 
good conduct in action. It merely shows that he is 
a good soldier. The officers' St George's cross is 
the highest Russian order, equivalent to our Victoria 
Cross. General Sichoff had seen many campaigns ; 
he was a soldier of the old school ; a man of great 
personal courage, and the universal verdict was that 
he was a " molodjetz " (which means a fine fellow). 
On his staff I found my friends of Ta-shi-chiao, 
including Alexander Ivanovitch Egoroff. We 
shared a small matting shelter, which did duty 
for a tent in the garden adjoining the general's 
fang^e. If Napoleon had commanded the Russian 
army, he would have put that man in command of 
an army corps. 

There was also a young fellow called Dimitri 
Nikoliaevitch, who had lived some years in Turkestan, 
quite a young man, who struck me as being like one 
of the young officers capable of holding positions 
of great responsibility, such as Rudyard Kipling 
describes. I thought he was likewise remarkable 
for the sense that he talked, and his utter lack 
of swagger, and obnoxious " panache " of any 
kind. 

After spending six days with the Staff, a change 
came about in my fate. One of the Staff officers 
had been transferred to another division, which was 
under Colonel Gourko, in a neighbouring village. 
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He invited me to go with him. The rain had begun 
to fall in torrents, and I was rather glad to leave 
our garden, which had been converted into a swamp. 
The village was not far off, and it was comforting to 
find a shelter in a house. 

At last, I thought, the famous rainy season has 
begun. The rainy season is supposed to last a 
month, and to happen either in June, July, or 
August. Whether the year 1904 was abnormal or 
not I do not know, but the rainy season turned out 
to be like an exceptionally dry English summer, 
when it only rains from Saturday to Monday. 
During the month of August I noted that it 
rained on August 4th, 8th, and 9th (showers); 
again on August 14th, 15th, 17th, 27th, 30th 
(evening only). When it rained it poured, and 
during the intervals the weather was broiling hot, 
with the exception of three cold days — August 19th 
to 22nd. 

I was most hospitably entertained by Colonel 
Gourko that evening, and, quite by chance, I also 
made the acquaintance of the officers of the 2nd 
Transbaikal Battery (Horse Artillery) of Cossacks, 
which was also stationed in the same village. On 
the following day the battery asked me to stay with 
them. I accepted their invitation. The following 
trivial incident led to my being invited to remain 
permanently with this battery. I had had supper 
with the officers, and we retired to bed. I un- 
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rolled my Wolseley valise on the floor of the 
fangtse. The doctor, who was looking on, said: 
*' You mustn't sleep on the floor, you must sleep on 
the k'ang." I said I preferred to sleep on the floor, 
my reason being that I did not wish to crowd the 
officers on the already crowded k'ang. The doctor 
then called a Cossack, and said : '' Lift Mr Baring 
in this bed on to the k'ang." Whereupon one of 
the officers, seeing that I really preferred sleeping 
on the floor, countermanded the order. This led to 
a discussion, as to whether he had the right to 
countermand the doctor's order, which lasted nearly 
all night, the question being complicated by the fact 
that the doctor said he had medical reasons for 
giving the order. The discussion was most violent, 
and ended in an arbitration, which in its turn ended 
in a compromise, and it was setded that the officer 
was technically right and morally wrong in can- 
celling the doctor's order; "but, since," they said 
to me, " you are the cause of all this, the least you 
can do is to stay here with us." So I did. 

On the following day the doctor, another officer, 
and myself, set out on an expedition to visit a neigh- 
bouring village where we heard there was a Roman 
Catholic Church and a Roman Catholic Chinese 
priest After some difficulty we found the village, 
and entered the vicarage. It was a scrupulously 
clean Chinese house, and there sat an old, bronzed 
Chinaman, reading his breviary. He greeted us in 
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French, which he spoke hesitatingly, with an 
admixture of Chinese, but with the purest accent, 
a provincial accent smelling of the French soil. He 
gaVe us a glass oifine champagne^ which had come 
from Monsieur Lestapi at Bordeaux, and was of the 
epoch of Louis Philippe. It was the only time I 
tasted anything good to drink during the whole 
time I was in Manchuria. It was wasted, how- 
ever, on the doctor of the battery, because brandy, 
old or new, made him sick. He was obliged to 
drink it, so as not to offend. The priest then told 
us that he had never been in France, but had been 
taught by the French. There were many Catholics, 
he told us, in the neighbourhood. During the 
Boxer revolution he had been put in prison, and 
condemned to death, and led ignominiously to the 
scaffold ; then he had been rescued or pardoned for 
some unknown reason, and eventually set free. 
We asked him if the Boxers would be likely to 
repeat such conduct. Nothing, he said, was more 
likely, but whatever they did they would be unable 
to make a single Chinese Catholic repudiate his 
faith ; once converted, always converted, in spite of 
any inducement such as torture. The English 
missionaries told me the same thing about the 
Chinese Protestants, or Presbyterians, or Noncon- 
formists. Once they are converted nothing will 
repervert them. They become invincibly obstinate. 
He gave us his blessing, and then we departed. 
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There was not a single European anywhere near 
the neighbourhood 

On the following day the battery received orders 
to move into the village of Davantientung, which I 
had just left We moved into the village, and 
occupied and gently dismantled a large Chinese 
house. The owner cried quietly while we did so. 
He was comforted with roubles, after which he 
cried on every possible occasion, even when his own 
hens clucked in the yard. Here began another 
pause, a new entr'acte which was the prelude to a 
most exciting act This was the first time I had 
actually lived with a regiment, a battery being the 
same as a regiment 

The commander of the battery, Colonel Phile- 
monoff, was absent in hospital when I arrived. 
His place was taken by a Lieutenant Malinovski, a 
man who knew everybody in Manchuria, and who 
was as fat and jovial as FalstafT. Besides him there 
were Lieutenant Kislitzki, about whom I have 
much to say later; Lieutenant Kabwilkin, a fair- 
haired, blue-eyed boy from Transbaikal ; Lieutenant 
Brand, a young European who had been trans- 
ferred from a Russian regiment ; Michel Pavlovitch 
Glinka, the doctor ; and a veterinary surgeon. 
Besides them there was a young Polish volunteer. 
Count Tyszkiewicz, who, at the time I arrived, was 
a bombardier. 

The remaining officers of the battery I met later. 
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We all lived in one room of a Chinese fangtse; 
our beds were stretched side by side along the 
k'ang. We got up at sunrise, and the ceremony of 
washing used to begin, a ceremony which I used to 
cut as short as possible. It is rude in the Russian 
army to shake hands with anyone before you have 
washed, and if you attempt to shake hands with 
an unwashed man he will withdraw his hand, saying 
that he has not yet washed The washing cere- 
mony is done in this fashion. You take off your 
shirt, and a Cossack pours water over your head 
and your hands out of a pewter cup, while you 
use as much soap as you please. After that tea 
used to be brought, a large kettle of boiling 
water with the tea made in it The Cossacks 
used to cook a kind of thick pancake rather like 
a crumpet 

At twelve we used to have dinner, consisting of 
large chunks of meat, for hors d'oeuvres, soup with 
rice and meat in it, and one dish of meat This was 
followed by tea. The battery cook had one dish of 
which he was proud. He called it '* Boeuf Stro- 
gonoff." It consisted of bits of meat cut up, and 
mixed with bits of chopped potatoes; the whole 
served in a pail. I recommend this recipe to Mrs 
Earle for inclusion in her next " Pot-pourri." 

After a time, the battery struck at the constant 
repetition of this dish, and the cook was forced to 
vary his menu, and make cutlets, or something else ; 
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but when left to himself he always went back to 
" Boeuf Strogonoflf." 

I used sometimes ironically to ask him whether 
there was going to be " Boeuf Strogonoff " for 
dinner ; and he then used to answer confidentially, 
that on that particular evening it was impossible, 
but that I was to cheer up, as he would give it on 
the next day. 

After dinner we used to lie on the k'ang, and talk, 
and sleep. There used to be more talk than sleep. 
The day used generally to be spent in one of those 
very long and very heated discussions, such as 
Tourgeneff describes in his novels; generally the 
conversation used to begin on the subject of the war, 
and wander off into Russian internal politics, 
semstvos and all the things about which we have 
been hearing so much lately. I remember one day 
I was trying to write a letter to the Afoming Post ; 
but the discussion going on around me was so 
heated and so universal that all possibility of con- 
centrating one's thoughts vanished. I finally ended 
by incorporating a part of the conversation in my 
letter and writing as it were to dictation. 

The doctor was holding forth on the horrors of 
war and the absurdity, and the sickening spectacle 
of seeing all the complicated arrangements for the 
succour of the wounded 

The doctor argued as follows : — 

*' We create engines of destruction with the object 
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of inflicting the most deadly injury possible to our 
fellow-creatures, and at the same time we take the 
greatest possible pains to organise a system by 
which these same men, whom it is our object to 
destroy as swiftly as possible, may be restored to 
activity as soon as they have been once in any slight 
degree injured by our instruments of destruction. 
To carry on war on humanitarian principles is, if 
one comes to think of it, an absurdity. Your object 
in war is to kill, destroy, and damage the enemy as 
rapidly as possible, to let those who are whole and 
hale fight for all they are worth, and let the weak 
and the wounded go to the wall. Logically Red 
Cross organisations and field hospitals are a great 
hindrance and an unnecessary expense If the fact 
of war be admitted, it should be waged as barbar- 
ously as possible, since a humane war is a contradic- 
tion in terms. It is like a humane boxing match — 
or a humane bull-fight" 

** But," objected someone else, and I continued 
writing as if it were an afterthought of my own, 
** just as to fight and to wage war are an ineradicable 
instinct and a raison cCitre of mankind, to succour 
the wounded is likewise an ineradicable instinct, and 
as long as armies exist Red Cross Societies will 
exist." 

Then another, who knew his English and Euro- 
pean history, broke in : ** The battle-field of Cre9y," 
he said, ** after the battle, was probably as gruesome 
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a sight as a modem battle-field, yet the English/* 
he said, pointing at me, " would no more part with 
the name of Cre^y than we would part with any of 
the jewels of our national inheritance." 

Here I could not help breaking in and saying 
that : '* There was no more an ambulance or a 
hospital at Cre9y than there would now be at a 
football or a cricket match in England at the present 
day. The French and the English fought for fun 
then, in the same way in which they now play foot- 
ball. War was then an aristocratic game. Witness 
the despatches of the correspondent on the French 
side — namely, Froissart Was there ever corre- 
spondent more impartial, less blind to the faults of 
his own side, more enthusiastically appreciative of 
the enemy's qualities ? But now nobody could say 
that the Japanese and the Russians were fighting 
for fun. Such incidents as the loss of the Petrapav- 
lovsk and the Hatsusi were merely desperately and 
fruitlessly deplorable and no more inspiring than a 
railway accident" 

" Then," said the doctor, *' you agree with me 
that if there is to be such a thing as war, it is illogical 
to have Red Cross organisations." 

" No," I replied, " it seems to me the only 
redeeming feature of war.** 

" Why ? " he asked, *' You are exceedingly 
illogical." 

"Possibly," I answered, "but it is so," — and 
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everybody agreed with me and the discussion was 
closed. 

In the cool of the evening we used to stroll out or 
go for a ride ; at eight o'clock we had supper, con- 
sisting of one dish, and tea afterwards. Songs 
used generally to be sung, and then we went to bed 
early, and slept as long as the flies gave one peace. 

During this time the Hun-hu-tses began to be 
troublesome. I thought when I was in Manchuria, 
that the British public must have been told and re- 
told till they were sick of it what the Hun-hu-tses 
are, and no longer think them a special race of 
beings, like the hairy Ainus, with red beards, as I did 
when I left London in the days when I used to call 
them " Chan-chuses," but it seems to me on my return 
that the same impression still remains, and they are 
still called "Chan-chuses" which means nothing at alL 

It has been explained, I suppose a thousand 
times, that **hun" means red and **hutse" beard, 
or vice versd. The Hun-hu-tses, who used to be a 
corporation of polite blackmailers of the rich 
mandarins, utterly indifferent to foreigners, re- 
spectable, advanced in opinions, and wanting in 
cohesion, like the Liberal party in Great Britain, 
have, since the war, changed their character, and 
increased their recruits. But up to this moment 
they had been little heard of In August, however, 
in the whereabouts of Davantientung, they began 
to be troublesome, and fired on the lonely traveller, 
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on the isolated Cossack, and, indeed, killed three 
gunners. 

A subde change had come over the Chinese in 
this district I said in the preceding chapter I 
would allude later on to the attitude of the Chinese 
in the villages. The Russians have treated the 
Chinese as friends and brothers, and have paid 
them six times too much for everything, have 
felt no antipathy for their yellowness, and been 
a great source of profit As long as Russian 
prestige was intact, such treatment merely made 
everything smooth. But after a few Russian 
reverses the Chinaman became insolent Riding 
to Haichen, I found the Chinese most hospitable 
in the villages — ^hospitable at once. On my re- 
turn with the retreating army it was only by 
explaining that I was an Englishman I could get 
a morsel of millet ; in fact the Chinese would open 
their doors to the French, Germans, or Americans, 
to any one except the Russians — and the Swiss and 
the Belgians, for whom, for some unexplained 
reason, they have a mysterious aversion. 

The Russians began to say ** What fools we are. 
We treated them far too well" But where the 
trouble lay was not in the question of treatment — 
consistent or inconsistent — but in the fact that the 
war was continuing, causing increased distress 
among the Chinamen, and the prestige of Russian 
arms was diminishing. 
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THE BATTLE OF LIAOYANG 

/^N the 23rd of August I rode into Liaoyang to 
^^ post a letter. I was accompanied by an 
officer and six Cossacks as a protection against 
the Hun-hu-tses, who had been giving trouble 
lately. Indeed, officers had been warned to go 
by train from An-san-san to Liaoyang, and not to 
ride without an escort I could not help reflecting 
that the Hun-hu-tses could aim at one as well from 
a distance whether the Cossacks were present or 
not The presence of an escort did, however, have 
a deterring effect on the Hun-hu-tses, although 
Brooke was attacked one day quite close to 
Mukden, and two of the officers in the battery to 
which I was attached were shot at within a mile of 
their quarters (this was later). 

For my own part I never saw a Hun-hu-tse, 
except a retired one who lived at Mukden. This 
man, who used to live at peace with his neighbours 
at a temple at Mukden after a life of rapine and 
murder, invited me to go and stay with the Hun- 
hu-tse general, who was celebrated for his bright 
clothes, his daring, his elusiveness, and his exquisite 
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cruelty. He assured me that I should suffer no 
harm, and would be treated with the respect due to 
the English and the insane. Tempting as the offer 
was, I felt compelled to answer that war corres- 
pondents were not supposed to incur unnecessary 
risks. It sometimes happens that Chinese of high 
rank join the Hun-hu-tses, men with advanced 
views, who are dissatisfied with the existing order of 
things. The Chinese use the word Hun-hu-tse for 
any sort of robber or rowdy man. It is equivalent 
to the word hooligan. 

On the day after my arrival at Liaoyang (August 
25th), heavy fighting was reported to be going on in 
the east In spite of the temptation to go eastwards, 
I resolved to go back to the battery in the south, as 
it seemed to me inevitable that a big fight in the 
south must take place soon. On the next day 
(August 26th) firing was heard to the south in the 
morning, and I started alone for An-san-san. When 
I reached An-san-san at 4.30 in the afternoon, there 
was a great stillness everywhere. I passed a regi- 
ment of Siberian Cossacks encamped on the right of 
the railway line, and a battery of Eastern Siberia 
ready for action on the hills on the left of the line. 
Firing was going on, at this time, beyond the hills ; 
the 3rd Transbaikal battery fired ; and the 2nd was 
ready for action, but it was not audible at the station. 
I was afraid my battery would have moved ; besides 
which the road to Davantientung was exceedingly 
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complicated, and I had got no Cossacks to guide me. 
However, a most civil officer on the Staff of the 
First Corps drew me a map of the way, and I started 
due west along the big range of hills. Here I also 
passed a battery placed along the road ready for 
action. I passed two of the villages marked on the 
map successfully, and then I followed the field tele- 
graph, and soon lost the road marked. All went 
well until I reached a certain spot which I re- 
membered having passed the first time I went to 
Davantientung. I saw a slight kopje in the distance 
in front of me, about five miles to the south, and 
recognised it with joy. Instead, however, of making 
straight for this hill, some instinct made me go back 
and proceed due west, in the hopes of finding the 
main road. I was afterwards told that the Japanese 
had occupied the hill I nearly made for, and fired 
thence on the next day. Whether this is so or not, 
I have no means of ascertaining ; but they cannot 
have been far off. 

I knew whereabouts my village lay, and I hoped 
by going a long way round to reach the main road 
which I had missed. I came on a village, and asked the 
way. The Chinese were standing outside their houses 
in the twilight, and when I asked them the way, they 
pointed and grinned ironically. I thought they were 
misleading me, and that I was making straight for 
a nest of Hun-hu-tses. I offered a small boy a coin 
if he would guide me. He pointed me out the road, 
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and led me part of the way, and then disappeared, 
and I found myself in a sea of kowliang. I felt 
uneasy, but resolved to go straight on till I came to 
a village of some kind. I knew I was going in the 
right direction, and after a time I came on a village^ 
and met a Cossack. I asked if the battery was 
near, and he pointed to the very first house. By 
accident I had stumbled on the very house in 
which the battery was located. It had been out 
ready for action all day, and had moved its 
quarters. 

I found, on arriving, that Colonel PhilemonofT, the 
commander of the battery, had returned from the 
hospital. I knew of him by reputation, since he was 
reputed to be the best artillery officer in the whole 
of the Siberian army. He was ill, and suffering 
greatly from an internal disorder; but nothing 
ever overcame his indomitable pluck. We had 
supper, and went to bed. At two o'clock in 
the morning we were roused with the informa- 
tion that we were to start at once, as the 
Japanese were advancing on to our village. We 
got up ; the officers and men collecting in a field in 
the darkness. It was raining. We marched to the 
largest village in that district Towards the middle 
of the day the rain stopped, and we had just finished 
our mid-day meal when we were told to get ready 
for action. The battery was taken outside the 
village, and the guns placed in a kind of kitchen- 
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garden pointing south-west, towards Davantientung, 
the village we had just left Colonel Gourko, who 
was commanding the cavalry division, consisting 
chiefly of dragoons, rode up, and made a short 
speech to the men. The weapons and the uniforms 
were modem, but the sentiment and the shouted 
answer of the Cossacks — crying out the regulation 
formula hailing their Colonel — ^were old. The 
mounted Cossacks, indeed, might belong to any 
epoch, and could have fought at Agincourt or 
Ravenna. Then the battery began to fire, and 
went on firing for about three hours, from about two 
till five in the afternoon. The Japanese made no 
response at first ; they fired a little later on, but no 
shells reached us. It turned out afterwards that we 
had both been shelling the village of Davantientung 
in vain. I was sorry for the village where I had 
spent so much time, and for the lachrymose host 
whose house I had occupied. We were told to 
move into a village about a verst distant There 
we occupied a small Chinese temple, and I was just 
dropping off to sleep on a mat when I heard a stir 
outside. The Japanese were less than a mile from 
us, and had entered one end of the village we had 
just left, while the dragoons had gone out at the 
other. Our force was very small — a detachment of 
dragoons, and the battery. The rest of the division 
had left earlier in the morning. We heard shots, 
and the battery was told to get away with all 
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possible speed. There was no panic, and, in spite 
of the shocking condition of the roads, we got away 
quickly and effectually, having narrowly escaped 
being cut off. We marched until twelve o'clock at 
night, then rested, and at dawn started for Liaoyang 
by a circuitous route to the west. We arrived at 
Liaoyang about three o'clock in the afternoon, and 
established ourselves in a small village on the rail- 
way line about four versts from the town, that is to 
say on the right flank of the army. The next day 
(August 29) was one of complete calm ; we sat in a 
Chinese cottage, and ate pancakes. I rode into the 
station in the afternoon, and was told that a battle 
was expected on the following day, and that it 
would perhaps begin that very night It was a 
divine evening. A little to the south of us was the 
big hill of Sow-shan-tze ; in front of us to the east 
a circle of hills ; to the north the town of Liaoyang. 
A captive balloon soared slowly up in the twilight ; 
a few shots were fired by the batteries on the 
eastern hills. We were the farthest troops south- 
west. 

By nightfall we had not received orders where 
we were to go. We lay down to sleep, and in the 
battery itself nobody was convinced that the 
Japanese would attack on the following day. We 
had scarcely lain down, however, before orders 
arrived for us to move to a village eastwards. The 
horses were saddled, and we marched to a village 
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up on the hills east of Sow-shan-tze» about four or 
five versts distant There we again established 
ourselves in a Chinese house, where I lay down and 
fell into a heavy sleep. I was awakened by the 
noise of musketry not far off. There were faint 
pink streaks in the eastern sky. The village was 
on an elevation, but higher hills were around us. 
Musketry and artillery fire was audible. The battle 
had begun. We moved out of the village to a hill 
about a hundred yards to the north-west of it ; here 
there was an open space consisting of slopes and 
knolls, but not high enough to command a view of 
the surrounding country. Two regiments of infantry 
were standing at ease on the hills, and as General 
Stackelberg and his staff rode through the village at 
the foot, the men shouted the salutation to him. I 
believe most of the men thought he was the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. On some rocks on the knolls 
groups of officers were standing surveying the 
position through their glasses. The whole scene 
looked like the picture of a battle by Detaille, or 
some military painter. The threatening grey sky, 
splashed with watery fire, the infantry going into 
action, and the men cheering the general as he 
rode along in his spotless white uniform. And to 
complete the picture, a shell burst in a compound 
in front of us, where some dragoons had halted. 
We had been ordered to leave the little village 
just at the moment when tea had been made, 
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and there seemed to be no further prospect of 
food 

We presently moved off to the west, apd the 
battery was placed at the extreme edge of the 
plain of millet west of the hill of Sow-shan-tze. 
The battery opened fire immediately, the com- 
mander giving his orders high up on Sow-shan-tze 
Hill to the right, and transmitting them by men 
placed at intervals down the slope. The whole 
battle occupied an area of nearly forty versts in cir- 
cumference. If one climbed the hill, which I did, 
one saw beneath one a plain of millet and little 
else. It was an invisible battle, and perhaps the 
loudest there has ever been. I climbed up the 
hill after I had stayed with the battery below for 
some time, and watched the effects of our fire. 
We were firing on a battery to the south-west at a 
distance of five versts, a range of about 5000 yards. 
I could see the flash of the Japanese guns through my 
field-glass when they fired. Every now and then 
you could distinguish, in a village or a portion of the 
plain where there was no millet, little figures like 
Noah's Ark men, which one knew to be troops. It 
was impossible to say, however, whether they were 
Russian or Japanese. Indeed, at one moment we 
fired on a village, convinced that the troops which 
had been visible there for a moment were Japanese. 
Soon after we received a message to tell us not to 
fire on it as our men were there. 
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It was a bad day for artillery, because the sky 
was so grey that it was difficult to distinguish the 
shells as they burst. On the side of the hill was 
Colonel PhilemonofF and with him were Lieutenant 
Kislitzki, and the doctor. The colonel was too ill 
to do much himself, and during the greater part 
of the day it was Kislitzki who gave out the 
range. Kislitzki was not second in command. 
He was a young man twenty-five years old; 
but his knowledge of gunnery and his talent — 
amounting to genius — in discovering the enemy's 
batteries and estimating ranges were so excep- 
tional, that when the Colonel was too ill to 
work he put everything into this young fellow's 
hands. 

From Renan's translation of Ecclesiastes it appears 
that the phrase **the race is not always to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong," means that 
when runners are needed for a race, the swiftest 
are not always asked to compete, nor are the 
strongest men given an opportunity when there 
is an occasion for a fight. Here was a case to 
the contrary. 

The colonel lay wrapped up in a Caucasian 
cloak on the side of the hill, and every now and 
then, as he gav^ out, checked, or slightly modified 
Kislitzki's orders. 

The three men who struck me most of those I 
met in Manchuria were Egoroff, whom I have 
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already mentioned, Colonel Philemonoff, and 
Kislitzki. 

I cannot conceive it possible to be pluckier than 
the colonel was, both in his utter disregard of 
danger, and in the manner he endured terrible 
suffering without giving in. 

Kislitzki was certainly the most brilliant officer 
I saw; the most cultivated and thoughtful; he 
knew his business, and loved it It was an art 
to him, and he must have had the supreme satis- 
faction of the artist when he exercises his powers, 
and knows that his work is good. He was also 
absolutely fearless, and without the suspicion of 
thought for himself, or his career, or what would 
be advantageous to him« He was responsible for 
the battery's splendidly accurate firing in nearly 
every engagement ; but he has not got the credit, 
nor does he need it; his wages were fully paid 
to him while he was at work. Moreover, any 
reputation that accrues to Colonel Philemonoff is 
deserved, because he created the battery, and the 
officers were his pupils, and his personal influence 
pervaded it He was always there, and ready, if 
things went badly, to surmount any amount of 
physical suffering to deal with the crisis. He 
also loved his profession, and was the top of 
it, and it was bitterly ironical that now, when 
he had such a great opportunity for exercising his 
skill that he was too ill to avail himself of it 
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One day when he was lying on a hill in command 
of the battery in action and had sunk back ex- 
hausted on to the grass, he said to me, " I love my 
business; and now that we get a chance of 
doing I can't — ^all the same they know I'm here 
and if any difficulty — any crisis arose, they know 
that no physical pain would prevent me from doing 
all I could." 

Kislitzki, however, equalled him, the Cossacks 
used to say he was an " eagle." 

As the time went on, the Japanese attack moved 
slowly like a wave, from the south to the south- 
west, until in the evening about seven o'clock, they 
were firing west of the railway line, and the 
Russian infantry was lying along the line. The 
battery ceased fire, and then three of the guns 
were taken on to the top of the small hill which 
lay at the foot, and west of the big hill of Sow- 
shan-tze, and fired due west. A Japanese battery 
was supporting the attack of its infantry. After 
a time it was silenced. It was a picturesque sight 
to see the guns firing towards the red setting sun, 
over the green kowliang in which the Japanese 
infantry was advancing, and breaking like a wave 
on a rock. 

Towards sunset it had begun to rain. All day 
the Japanese had been firing on us, but their shells 
fell to the right of us in the millet; every now 
and then a shell burst over our heads behind us, 
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but on the evening of the first day we had had 
no losses of any kind At five o'clock I was 
sitting on the edge of the road with a young 
officer, Sub- Lieutenant HliebnikofT, a bom Trans- 
baikalian, of the battery, who had been shouting 
orders all day in command of a section. He was 
hoarse from shouting, and deaf from the noise. 
I was also deaf from the noise. We neither of 
us could hear what each other said, and shared a 
frugal meal out of a small tin of potted meat A 
soldier near us had his pipe shot out of his mouth 
by a bullet I shouted to him that we were in 
rather a dangerous place ; he shouted back that he 
was much too hungry to care. At nightfall firing 
ceased The result of the fight at the end of the 
day seemed to be distinctly favourable to the 
Russians. By sunset the Japanese attack had 
been driven back. From the spectator's point of 
view everything was spoilt by the dense, tall 
kowliang, or giant millet ; from a hill you could see 
the infantry disappear into the kowliang ; you could 
hear the firing, and the battle seemed to be going 
on underground One seemed to be in a gigantic 
ant-heap where invisible ants were struggling and 
moving. In the evening the result became ap- 
parent in the stream of wounded and mangled men 
who were carried from the field to the ambulances. 
At sunset, if one could have had a bird's-eye view 
of the whole field, it would have given one the 
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idea of a hidden and bleeding heart, from which, 
like the spokes of a wheel, red arteries composed 
of the streams of wounded on every road, radiated 
in every direction. 

That first evening there was already a terrible 
procession wending its way to Liaoyang; some 
men on foot, others carried on stretchers. I met 
one man walking quietly. He had a red bandage 
round the lower part of his face, his tongue and 
his lips had been shot away. The indifference 
with which the men bore their wounds was quite 
extraordinary. On the left of the road which goes 
along the railway line to Liaoyang, a section of 
the Red Cross was stationed The wounded were 
brought there after they had received preliminary 
attention from a flying column of the Red Cross, 
which nearly all day was stationed at the base 
of the Sow-shan-tze Hill. This flying column 
rendered splendid service. The doctors and their 
assistants followed the troops on horseback, and 
were the first to attend to the wounded. Nightfall 
found us sitting on a small kopje at the base of the 
Sow-shan-tze Hill ; it had rained heavily ; there 
was no prospect of shelter for the night 

Colonel Philemonofl" was sitting wrapped up in 
his Caucasian cloak. A Cossack had been sent 
out to the village of Moe-tung, which was about 
three hundred yards to the west of the Sow-shan-tze 
Hill, to find a Chinese house for us, and to make 
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tea. He did not return, and Kislitzki and I set 
out to find him. We came to a house and found 
a number of soldiers warming themselves round 
a fire in a room to the left The Cossack met 
us with the news that there was no room to be 
found, since the rooms on the left were occupied 
by Japanese prisoners, and those on the right by 
the Russian dead. There was, indeed, in the yard, 
a kind of shed, full of dirt and refuse, to which 
he pointed. Kislitzki was a man who was quite 
extraordinarily fastidious with regard to cleanliness 
and food; he would rather starve than eat food 
which displeased him, and stand up in the rain 
than sleep in a hovel. This the Cossack knew. 
Kislitzki went away in disgust I remained warm- 
ing myself by the fire on the threshold of the house. 
Soon five or six officers of an infantry regiment 
arrived hungry and drenched. 

The Cossack met them, and said the whole house 
had been engaged by the commander and officers 
of the 2nd Transbaikal Battery, who would presently 
arrive, and the officers left in disgust and despair. 
Then I went back to the battery on the kopje, and 
it was settled that we should remain where we were. 
After a while the doctor and HliebnikofT asked me 
to take them to the house to see what could be 
done. Kislitzki had disappeared. We returned 
to the house, and on the left of the yard lights were 
burning in a room which we had not been shown 
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before, and there were the Cossack and his friends 
enjoying a plentiful supper of cheese, sausages, hot 
tea, and a bottle of vodka. I admired the mar- 
vellous cunning of the Cossack, who had caused 
everybody to leave the house, and reserved it for 
himself and his friends. The doctor, HliebnikofF, 
and I occupied the Cossack's room, and ate a part 
of his opulent supper, and then we lay down to 
sleep. At one o'clock we were awakened by bullets 
which were uncomfortably near. The Japanese 
had attacked the village. I saddled my pony, and 
made for the battery, but I lost my way and fdl 
into a pond^ and was soon wandering at random in 
the kowliang. That was the most uncomfortable 
moment I experienced during the battle. I made 
for the east, and struck one of the main roads 
leading to Liaoyang. There I met a wounded 
soldier, groaning in the kowliang, unable to walk. 
He implored me to save him from the Hun-hu-tses, 
I lifted him on to my pony, and started to try and 
find the Red Cross. He was wounded in the chest 
We went very slowly over the muddy road. It had 
stopped raining, and the moon had risen. The 
wounded soldier said the fighting had been des- 
perate ; he had been in a hand-to-hand fight The 
Japanese fought splendidly, he said, but were too 
small to manage bayonets, and did not understand 
them. After a while he said, '* Tell me, little father, 
what made the Japanese get so angry with us?" 
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We found the Red Cross, which was located in a 
temple, and there the man's wound was rebandaged. 
I slept in the yard of this temple on some stones, 
near a fire. The firing had ceased, so I gathered 
the attack had been checked. With the very first 
stroke of dawn, the booming of a gun was heard to 
the east, a deep, steady boom, which seemed like 
that of a siege gun. By the time the sun rose 
heavy firing was audible to the west I resolved to 
go back to the battery, but it was necessary first 
to feed my pony. 

Dimitri, the Caucasian, had left my service the 
day I rode into Liaoyang, finding the life too 
uncomfortable. I went into a kowliang, where 
Cossacks were getting fodder for their horses, and 
borrowing a sword from a Cossack, tried to mow 
the stiff kowliang with indifferent success. At last 
I was reduced to pulling it up by the roots. 

On returning to the battery, I found them in the 
same position they had occupied the day before, 
but the guns had been shifted so as to point west 
On the small kopje the firing was at a closer range, 
and the Japanese had partially regained in the 
night the ground they had lost the evening before. 
Moreover, they had discovered the whereabouts of 
the battery, they had got the range, and were firing 
on us heavily. One man was wounded soon after I 
arrived He was bringing a pail of tea on horse- 
back, and he went on carrying the tea after he had 
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been shot The men served the guns admirably. 
I watched them for some time, and then I crossed 
the road, climbed the small kopje, and found the 
colonel and Kislitzki. The Japanese were firing 
from a battery about three versts off. This was my 
first experience of prolonged shrapnel and shell fire ; 
the shell burst on the road, and on our kopje, 
behind, in front, and all round us. The shrapnel 
exploded too high. The shells made a noise just 
like rockets, and those that exploded near us smelt 
horribly nasty. I ascertained that Hliebnikoff, the 
young sub-lieutenant, had been wounded in the 
night, and sent to the hospital. The time seemed 
to pass very quickly, as if someone was turning the 
wheel of things at a prodigious, unaccustomed speed. 
When our own guns fired a salvo, and the enemy's 
guns burst at the same time, I felt sometimes as if 
the world was falling to pieces, and one's head 
seemed like to split Most of the men had cotton- 
wool in their ears. This went on till about one 
o'clock, when a pause occurred. I left the kopje, 
and sought a safer place near the horses ; then I 
went to see what was happening in other parts of 
the field. 

Eastward, the firing was loud and incessant A 
long stream of wounded was flowing to the Red 
Cross, and from thence to Liaoyang. The ground 
was strewn in some places with bandages soaked in 
blood. Some men were walking with the blood 
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soaking through their bandages ; others were carried 
on stretchers. 

Near the station of the Red Cross ambulances 
were starting for the town. The noise seemed 
louder than ever. I was quite deaf in one ear. 
I remained for the rest of the day near the Red 
Cross. After a while I thought I would go back 
to the battery, and I inquired of an officer whether 
it was still in the same place. He told me that it 
had moved, and been taken west This I after- 
wards found out was not so. It remained in its 
old position until nine o'clock in the evening, 
having fired more or less during the whole day. 

Fighting was going on all round, though nothing 
was visible. Every now and then I saw troops 
disappear into the kowliang. The attack on the 
right flank on the railway line had shifted further 
north. It lasted until nine o'clock in the evening 
The Japanese not only did not succeed in breaking 
through the lines to the west, but they were driven 
back two miles. To the east they took a trench 
which was never retaken. Then, owing to Kuroki's 
turning movement in the east, orders were issued 
to retire at ten o'clock that evening. On the 
following morning the loth and 13 th Corps had 
crossed the river to join the 17th and the 5th Corps. 
Liaoyang, with its triple line of defences, was left 
to defend itself, while the rest of the army crossed 
the river. It was a terrible battle, and in itself 
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neither a victory nor a defeat for either side. The 
losses on both sides were enormous, the bravery 
displayed on both sides prodigious. Some of the 
Russian infantry had fought for forty-eight hours 
without ceasing, and without bread. And though 
the battle of Liaoyang was over, the fighting had 
not ceased. All through the night of the 31st the 
Japanese attacked the forts ; a Cossack officer, who 
was in one of these forts, told me that the sight 
was beyond words terrible ; that line after line of 
Japanese came smiling up to the trenches to be 
mown down with bullets, until the trenches were 
full of bodies, and then more came on over the 
bodies of the dead. An officer who was in the fort 
he described went mad from the sheer horror of the 
thing. Some of the gunners went mad also. 

I rode back to the town towards evening ; on 
the way I met Brooke, who had been with General 
Stackelberg. We turned back to watch some 
regiments going into action towards the east, and 
then we rode back to Liaoyang with the streams of 
ambulances and stretchers, and wounded men 
walking on foot. The terrible noise was still con- 
tinuing. I thought of all the heroes of the past, 
from the Trojan war onward, and the words which 
those who have not fought their country's battles, 
but made their country's songs, have said about 
these men and their deeds, and I asked myself — is 
that all true ; is it true that these things become 
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like the shining pattern on a glorious banner, the 
captain jewels of a great crown, which is the richest 
heirloom of nations, or is all this an illusion, is war 
an abominable return to barbarism, the emancipa- 
tion of the beast in man, the riot of all that is bad, 
brutal, and hideous ; the suspension and destruction 
of civilisation by its very means and engines, and 
that those songs and those words which stir our blood 
are merely the dreams of those who have been 
resolutely secluded from the horrible reality ? And 
then I thought of the sublime courage of Colonel 
Philemonoff, and of the thousands of unknown 
men who had fought that day in the kowliang 
without the remotest notion of the why and where- 
fore, and I thought that war is perhaps to man 
what motherhood is to woman, a burden, a source 
of untold suffering, and yet a glory. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE RETREAT FROM LIAOYANG 

T^HE evening and night of the 31st Brooke 
-*• and I spent at Colonel Potapoffs house, one 
of the little government brick houses near the 
station. Some people arrived later, bringing the 
latest news from the field of battle, which was that 
the Japanese had been driven back towards the 
west 

The next morning when we awoke we heard no 
noise, no firing — Colonel Potapoff went out to 
see what was happening. He returned with the 
news that a retreat had been ordered. I went to 
the telegraph office to send off a despatch to the 
Morning Post. It was entirely dismantled, and 
they were about to move into a railway carriage ; 
the telegram was accepted and paid for — it was a 
long and expensive one — but it never reached 
London. An hour later that office was shelled. 
Firing began and we were told that the new 
town would soon be shelled. Brooke, Colonel 
Potapoff and I had our horses saddled and put 
all our belongings on a large Chinese cart, and 
we set out with two Chinese boys. It was a 
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fine hot day. We rode out of the town and 
reached a Red Cross hospital, which was just out- 
side the town ; there Colonel Potapoff had some 
business and I waited for him — Brooke, who was 
riding with the cart behind us, was to meet us 
at the bridge on the river. I waited some time 
at the Red Cross, and we had a little food there 
with one of the doctors. Then we started again. 
We arrived at the river. There were no signs of 
Brooke nor of our Chinese cart We waited there 
two and a half hours and then we crossed the river. 
Hundreds of carts, transports and trains were 
crossing the bridge. We afterwards learned that 
Brooke had gone back into the town. 

I wanted to find the battery and met one of the 
Cossacks who belonged to it; but all he told me 
was that it was somewhere to the left We pro- 
ceeded on our march ; a litde later in the afternoon 
we met two French correspondents: M. Roucouli 
of the T$mps, and M. Nodeau of the Journal \ 
they had lost all their luggage during the bombard- 
ment of the new town, which had begun soon after 
our departure. 

We arrived at a siding where a train stopped ; it 
was full of stores ; not Government stores, but the 
remains of the Greek stores at Liaoyang, and the 
provisions of the "international hotel" and other 
European shops. To my great joy the soldiers 
looted it, hurling bottles of beer and packets of 
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cigarettes and tobacco from the train to their 
comrades below. I drank one of the botdes of 
beer, and we took away others and resumed our 
march to Yantai. 

We passed the night with the officers of a 
regiment of Siberian Cossacks which was bivouack- 
ing in a field not far from the railway line. The 
firing was still going on. At night we saw a 
great blaze — as if the whole town were on fire — 
it turned out to be only one building. Nobody 
knew what was happening. The people who were 
with me took a pessimistic view of things. We 
thought things were much worse than they were; 
that the forts would fall in the night and that 
Kouropatkin would be cut off. It was owing to 
the complete ignorance of the state of affairs 
which we all shared that caused me to miss the 
fight at Yantai. 

We thought there was going to be a retreat 
beyond Mukden to Tie-ling. The next morning 
I saddled my pony and determined to ride to 
Yantai. Nobody knew what had happened at 
Liaoyang. Troops and transports were retreating, 
but firing was audible to the west and to the east 
of us. 

Finally I left my pony with Colonel Potapoff who 
had got an horseless Cossack with him, and resolved 
to go to Mukden by train. I walked down to 
the siding. On the right of the railway line one 
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of the large Red Cross tents was pitched, and 
the wounded were being bandaged Three in- 
fantry soldiers arrived exhausted with fatigue and 
sat down near me. I asked one of them how he 
had left things. He told me he had been fighting 
for the last three days without stopping, and had 
nothing but a few dried biscuits to eat He told 
his story with enthusiasm. I asked him whether 
he had been in a bayonet encounter. He answered : 
" Yes, again and again, hand to hand." 

" Do the Japanese fight well ? " I asked. 

"I should think so," he answered, ''they are 
molodtzi'' (fine fellows), and he described to me, 
as others had done, how they came again and again 
to the charge. 

At that moment an officer came back and abused 
this poor fellow for sitting down to rest '' You are 
one of those cowards, I suppose," he said, '* who are 
going back to Kharbin in order to tell them there 
that we have run away." 

*' No, your honour," the man answered, and I felt 
sick at heart 

Then Kouropatkin's train arrived empty. I 
obtained leave to go in it and arrived at Yantai 
station. By Yantai station a part of the ist 
Russian Corps was stationed, all spic and span 
in their new green uniforms and freshly-painted 
green carts. 

There I saw the French correspondents and 
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Colonel Goedke; but nobody who seemed to 
know or who could tell me what was happening. 
I had burnt my boats by leaving my pony behind, 
and was obliged to return to Mukden. That 
afternoon occurred the fight at Yantai. 

I arrived the same evening at Mukden, and sent 
to an hotel which had been inaugurated by a 
Chinaman called the Manchuria Hotel. There I 
found Mr Hands the Daily Mail correspondent, 
and M. de Jessen the Danish correspondent of 
the Berlinske Tiedende. It was a big, spacious 
building with two courtyards. It started by being 
an hotel, and ended by being the private residence 
of the war correspondents. 

I arrived at Mukden on September the 2nd. One 
by one all the other war correspondents arrived — 
Colonel Goedke, M. de Lasalle, the correspondent 
of the Agence Havas, etc., etc. Brooke arrived on 
the 6th. The authorities at Mukden expected an 
immediate retreat on Tieling. The Russo-Chinese 
bank moved to Tieling ; the telegraph office was in 
the train, ready to start at any moment ; and every- 
body expected to be awakened one fine morning by 
the bursting of Japanese shells. 

We had made arrangements to retreat to Tieling, 
and we thought that it was merely a question of 
hours. However, the days passed, and nothing 
occurred, and in spite of rumours emanating from 
the Chinese, that the Japanese were five miles off, 
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nothing happened After a week of doing nothing 
I began to find the inaction tedious. My battery 
had disappeared. Some people told me it had gone 
to Kharbin to rest; others, that it was at Tiding. 
As a matter of fact it had gone to Kuan-cheng-tze, 
which is not far from Kharbin, by way of resting ; 
but the rest had consisted in marching straight 
to Kuan-cheng-tze, and thence back again to 
Mukden. 

M'Cullagh, the correspondent of the New York 
Herald, suggested that I should go with him to 
General Mishenko's corps, to which he was attached. 
Each correspondent was attached to a separate corps, 
and in order to change your corps you had first to 
apply to the General StafE It was possible, how- 
ever, to pay a short visit to a corps without being 
officially appointed to it, if you did not wish to 
remain there permanendy. 

On September the loth I started south for Sa-ho- 
pu with M'Cullagh and a company of the Chitinsky 
regiment of Cossacks. We bivouacked in a wood 
on the way, and arrived at Sa-ho-pu the next 
morning. We found General Mishenko living in 
the small fangtse with his staff : the same old story 
— horses in the yard, dirt in the house, heat and 
monotony. General Mishenko himself made a great 
impression on me. He seemed to be far more deci- 
sive and businesslike than most of the generals one 
met As a man he was simple, and extremely 
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straightforward and amiable* His courage was 
proverbial 

On September 4th, M'Cullagh and I took up our 
abode as the guests of the Verchnioodinski r^ment, 
and the same day the whole corps moved about two 
versts further south to a field, where we bivouacked 
in the open. 

On September 13th, M*Cullagh woke me up early 
in the morning, and asked me if I would like to go 
on a reconnaissance. We started half-an-houf later 
with about forty Cossacks and two officers, and rode 
to a village on the banks of the Sha-ho. There the 
Chinese were asked the usual question : — 

"Iben io-meyo?" " Japanese are, not are?" to 
which they generally answer No. 

On this occasion they said there were some 
Japanese in a temple about a mile to the east. Our 
detachment divided itself into two sections, and I 
went with one of the officers and his men. We rode 
into a field of kowliang about 800 yards from the 
temple which had been indicated to us. There the 
men were placed in the kowliang, and told to fire 
on the temple. They fired a volley, and the 
Japanese answered with a volley a few minutes 
later. The bullets whistled over our heads. The 
Japanese were clearly visible on the temple hill with 
a glass, and without a glass for the non-short-sighted. 

We remained there the rest of the day, not having 
obtained much more information than we had received 
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from the Chinese in the morning — namely, that on 
the temple hill there were a certain amount of 
Japanese. 

In the evening we rode back to a village and slept, 
with horses saddled and everything ready for an 
alarm, there being nobody between us and the 
Japanese. The next morning we returned to the 
regiment M'CuUagh and I rode back to Mukden 
that same day. It was necessary for me to obtain 
an official permission if I wished to remain in that 
corps. 

I did not ask for the exchange, as I intended 
some day or other to find my Transbaikal battery. 
I stayed three days at Mukden, and on the 20th I 
started with Colonel Potapoff to pay a visit to 
General Kossagofsk/s corps, which was on our 
extreme right flank near Sin-min-tin, forty versts from 
Mukden. We arrived at the first •'etape'' in the 
evening. " Etapes " are a sort of official post, in 
charge of an officer, consisting of one or two houses, 
placed at intervals on the main roads, so that travel- 
ling officers can pass the night in them. 

The first etape was a place remarkable for the 
scrupulous cleanliness with which it was kept This 
was so rare in Manchuria that it felt almost un- 
canny. Not only was it clean, but orderly and 
scrupulously organised to the smallest detail. One 
did not dare throw one's cigarette ashes on the 
floor. The towels had small labek over them, such 
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as : ** This is for the hands '' ; ** This is for the face." 
The commander of this etape was evidently a 
meticulous man. 

We started at noon the next day for the next 
etape, and arrived there about five o'clock in the 
afternoon. Here we found quite a different order 
of things ; an equally spacious and roomy house, 
but an atmosphere of extreme geniality and a most 
jovial host We had dinner, enlivened by cham- 
pagne bought from a German man of business who 
had come back from Newchang. 

On the following evening, just as dinner had 
started on the terrace outside, and the soldiers were 
celebrating someone's birthday in the yard by sing- 
ing a folk-song that has about seventy-five verses, 
just as champagne bottles were being opened, a 
whistle was heard, and the sergeant arrived and 
said, " Allow me to report that there is an alarm." 

The songs stopped abruptly ; the soldiers were 
formed up and marched off through the gate . . . 
but it was only a false alarm after all, and in twenty 
minutes' time they returned, still singing the con- 
tinuation of the same song. The next day I saw 
General Kossagofsky, and he arranged that I should 
go to advanced posts, whither I started the next 
day with an escort of frontier guards. 

I stayed a week in a village about twenty versts 
south with Colonel Kononovitch, who was in com- 
mand of the cavalry division there. Those were 
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delicious days. The weather was perfect; a mild 
autumn haze pervaded the landscape, which in these 
parts was rich and woody ; the kowliang had been 
reaped, and there was a subde thrill in the air, a 
peculiar haze in the broad noondays there which 
made one think of autumn days in England ; the 
leaves were not brown, and there were no signs 
of decay ; but autumn made itself felt in the chilly 
dawns and the shortening evenings. I lived in the 
colonel's house; with him was an adjutant, who 
went out shooting every day with his retriever, just 
as if he had been in Russia. In the evening the 
officers used to play vindt 

Every morning detachments used to be sent out 
to reconnoitre, as this was the chief district of the 
Hun-hu-tses. The troops quartered here consisted 
of Cossacks of the Amur and frontier guards. 

Outside our house there was a large square field 
enclosed by a wall. Beyond it was a wooded hilL 
Here the men were encamped, and lit their camp- 
fires in the evening and sang songs. One song 
they used to sing very often contains the following 
cheerful sentiment : — 

''I don't drink honqr, 
I doQ*t drink beer, 

I drink sweel Todka made of cherries ; 
I don't drink out of a thimble-glast, 
I doo't drink out of beaker, 
I drink out of half a paiL" 

As I used to lean over the wall watching them 
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cook their supper, they used to come and ask me 
questions, and often they offered me porridge made 
of buck-wheat, which was very good. 

The kind of questions they asked were how far 
off England was ; whether there were wolves in 
England; how bread was made there; how much 
wild ducks and horses cost in England ; what the 
country looked like ; whether we burnt coal or 
wood ; whether there was military service ? Once» 
when I had answered a whole string of similar 
questions to the best of my ability, the Cossack who 
was questioning me said, '' In fact the English are 
white people, just like we are." 

This same man explained to me the difference 
between the Siberian troops and the troops which 
were arriving from European Russia. " The 
Siberian troops," he said, "you see, are used to 
an accursed country like this, but when the Euro- 
peans arrive and see all these strange things it 
makes them timid " (robkii). I asked this man 
what he thought of the Japanese. He said they 
were a ladni narod, a people whom you could mix 
with easily, easy to get on with, and very brave ; 
but he said in old times when people went to war 
the strongest side won, " but now it all depends on 
machines and ingeniousness. It's a great pity." 

Great flights of wild duck used to fly over our 
village in the evening, and there was a great quan- 
tity of wild duck on a reedy lake hard by. Every 
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now and then we used to be startled by Hun-hu- 
tse atrocities. One poor man who was caught by 
them was frizzled to death by lighted spirits of 
wine in a small saucer. The Japanese were ex- 
pected to attack on this flank, as they subsequendy 
did in the batde of Mukden ; but it never came to 
anything. After a time I b^^n to think nothing 
would happen in this part of the world, and I 
resolved to go back to Mukden and try and find 
the battery and my friends once more. So one 
morning I started home again with an escort across 
the happy autumn fields down the Sin-min-tin road, 
which was crowded with innumerable Chinese carts, 
Pekin carts, pack mules, and foot passengers. I 
arrived at Mukden on October the 3rd, and at the 
railway station I met the veterinary surgeon of the 
2nd Transbaikal Battery, who told me they had 
just arrived from Kuan-chen-tze, and were now 
encamped near the station. 

At Mukden there was a great deal of movement 
and busde. It was expected that General Kouro- 
patkin would take the offensive. I resolved to 
rejoin the battery immediately. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE BATTLE OF SHA-HO 

T FOUND the battery bivouacking between the 
-^ station and the Chinese cemetery among the 
graves. There I found all my old friends; they 
had been right up to Kuan-chen-tze and some of 
them to Kharbin, and had returned provided with 
warm clothing. We dined in a small fangtse which 
was occupied by the colonel, who was still an invalid 
and lying in bed. After dinner we retired to pass 
the night under the trees, and very cold it was 
sleeping in flapping tents in the windy night 
and the misty dawn among the graves of forgotten 
dynasties. 

On the 4th we moved into a temple and enjoyed 
two days of idyllic calm. The temple was inhabited 
by a Buddhist priest, and there was a little, tiny 
Chinese child about three years old, who used to 
run about the courtyard, and with whom I made 
friends. This child was afraid of nothing, not of 
boys, or horses, or men. But when he saw the 
Cossack on sentry-go with a drawn sword, he used 
to insist on being carried past him, saying, " Ping ! " 
(which in Chinese means soldier) with an intonation 
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which proved he shared the mistrust and contempt 
of his countrymen for the profession of the fighting 
man. A fighting man in a Chinaman's estimation 
ranks beneath the hun-hu-tse or the hooligan; for 
whereas they fear the hun-hu-tse, their aversion for 
the soldier is mingled with contempt 

I enjoyed those two days of peace, there was 
something infinitely quiet and beautiful in that 
temple, with its enclosure of trees and grass 
bathed in the October sunshine. This delicious 
calm did not last very long. The battery be- 
longed to the cavalry division of the ist Siberian 
Corps, but this had already gone to the front, and 
our fate was still undetermined. For the time being 
we were in the reserve. We were expecting to 
receive orders to start at any moment There had 
been no time to repair the guns, since the battery 
had only barely had time to march to Kuan-chen-tze 
and back again. 

Kislitzki sat up all night of the 5th repairing the 
guns himself in the workshop of the artillery. 

OctoUr 6/i. — We received orders to start for the 
front and join the ist European Corps, which formed 
part of the reserves. We started after luncheon on 
the 6th, and arrived in the evening at the village 
of San-lintze twelve versts south-east of Mukden. 
We passed the night in a fangtse, and out of doors 
it froze hard. The Chinese heated the k'angs, 
and the result was towards two in the morning I 
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felt that my head was frozen and my side 
roasted. 

October "jth. — ^We moved early in the morning to 
another village three versts further on. There we 
were attached to the 7th regiment of Siberian 
Cossacks, commanded by Prince Troubetzkoi. A 
new officer joined us, a boy straight from collie, 
Takmakov by name. Firing was heard that after- 
noon to the east, probably from where Rennenkampf 
was fighting. I went for a walk with Kislitzki, and he 
unfolded to me his views and ambitions. He was a 
student of Herbert Spencer and John Stewart Mill, 
and a lover of England, and owing to his love of 
tidiness and cleanliness used sometimes to be called 
an Anglo-maniac. That evening I shared a fangtse 
with him, as he always lived apart from the men ; 
he could not stand pigging it with other people. 
He spent most of the night making some (to me) 
mysterious implements of wood, something to do 
with rectifying the angle of sight of the guns, and 
singing long passages of Lermontov's poem, The 
Denton^ as he worked. 

October 8. — A day of idleness, rain and inaction. 

October 9. — Early in the morning we moved to 
the village of Sachetun, where we took possession 
of two small dilapidated houses. Towards evening 
we also heard the rattle of musketry. In front of us 
were the 4th, .17th and loth corps ; on the left flank 
the I St, 2nd, and 3rd (commanded by General Stackel- 
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berg) ; and on the right the 5th. We were still in 
the peaceful reserve with the ist European Corps, 
but the peace was not to last long. We were enter- 
tained that night at dinner by the 3rd Transbaikal 
battery, who were stationed in the same village. 
We heard the noise of firing all through the night 
We sat down thirteen to dinner. A bad sign. 

October la — A day of inaction at Sachetun. 
Artillery fire was audible all day long and in the 
night 

October 11. — We left Sachetun towards the 
afternoon, and proceeded to a village about a verst 
further south. Here I met Georges de la Salle, 
the correspondent of the Agence Havas, who had 
apparendy been wandering between the two lines. 
We rested in the village about half an hour, and 
then received orders to proceed further south, and 
to put ourselves at the immediate disposition of 
General Kouropatkin. 

We arrived at a village with an unpronounceable 
name, not far from General Kouropatkin's head- 
quarters. We arrived at the village at sunset 
The limited number of Chinese fangtses were all 
occupied, so we bivouacked in a field. There were 
only two tents among us, and most of us slept out 
on the ground. To the south of us was the first 
range of hills which continue straight on to Yantai, 
and among which a desperate battle was going on. 
We heard firing all night 
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October 12. — Artillery fire began at half-past six 
o'clock, and from a kopje in front of our position, I 
got a splendid view of the fighting. To the east 
were successive ranges of brown, undulating hills, 
and to the west a plain black with little dots of 
infantry (the ist European Corps). In this plain 
a Russian battery was engaged in an uninterrupted 
duel with a Japanese battery, and was receiving a 
hail of shells. They were under fire the whole day 
long ; the Japanese had got the range, but I ascer- 
tained afterwards that their losses were insignificant 
although the fire had been so heavy. Their carts 
were smashed and some horses killed. In the 
extreme distance, to the south-west of the kopje on 
which I stood, were the hills of Yantai. On a 
higher hill, in front of that on which I was standing, 
the infantry was taking up its position, and the 
Japanese shrapnel was falling on it The infantry 
retired and moved to the south-west, and it looked 
at first as if there was going to be a general retreat, 
but that was not the case. 

The firing of the batteries continued uninter- 
ruptedly until ten minutes to seven o'clock in the 
evening. In the night it rained heavily, the noise 
of thunder mingling with that of the musketry. 
News of terrific fighting kept on arriving — a battery 
lost and a regiment cut up— and the wounded began 
to stream past our camp. There was another night 
of rifle fire. 
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October 13. — Again, punctually at half-past six in 
the morning, the artillery began once more. Early 
in the morning I went up on the kopje about a verst 
to the south of us. I watched the batteries firing and 
the Japanese shells falling constantly nearer to us. 
The infantry was entrenched in the hills, and to the 
west the Russian battery was firing in the position 
it had been the day before. On turning round I 
saw through my field-glass that our camp was astir. 
I ran back to it, and was met by a Cossack, my 
soldier servant, who was a Buriat, and worshipped 
only at the shrine of the Lama of Thibet He was 
leading my pony, and as I mounted the animal, 
Japanese shells began to explode on the kopje 
where I had been standing. All the transports 
of the ist Corps, which was camped next to us, 
began to move — it was about half-past eight in the 
morning — and we were expecting to start also, 
when we suddenly received orders to remain where 
we were. The Japanese shelling ceased for the 
time being. We remained practically alone in the 
field by the village. A little before one o'clock a 
regiment of the ist Corps, which was in front of us, 
received orders to retreat 

At one o'clock in the afternoon it was said that 
the enemy was beginning to turn our right flank. 
We received orders to fire on the Japanese battery 
on the south-west, and to cover the retreat of the 
Russian field battery, which was between it and us. 
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At twenty minutes to three the battery went into 
action. The guns were masked behind the houses 
of the village, and Colonel Philemonoff, in order to 
get a good view, climbed up an exceedingly high 
tree which grew by the side of the houses. Know- 
ing that he might at any moment be seized by a 
paroxysm of pain, my blood ran cold to see him 
do this. Not being able, however, to see sufficiently 
well from the tree he climbed down and moved up 
on to the slope of the hilL He began to give out 
the range, but after two shots had been fired he fell 
almost unconscious to the ground, and Kislitzki 
took over the command. 

The Japanese answered with shells of shimosd. 
My attention was particularly attracted by the ex- 
plosion of a shell on the slope. It seemed to me 
to have torn up a mass of kowliang or a portion of 
a tree, and to have scattered it into fragments. 
But when, at three o'clock, we left the position in 
order to fire further west, we saw that it was not 
kowliang or a piece of a tree that had been blown 
up, but a man. We took up our position on another 
and higher hill, and fired west at the furthest 
possible range on the Japanese infantry, which we 
could see moving in that direction against the 
horizon. The battery fired till sunset, the shrapnel 
falling in the exact position desired, and when we 
had finished the Inspector of Artillery of the ist 
Corps, who had been looking on, complimented 
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the Commander, declaring that he had never seen 
more exact firing. He added that a Cossack 
battery was worth ten of his European batteries. 
He also made a speech to the men serving the 
guns, congratulating them on their good work, which 
began, "little children, little Cossacks." It was a 
simple and straightforward speech, and struck exactly 
the right note. At dusk we marched into a village ; 
everywhere on these hills the infantry was stationed 
in trenches ready for the night attack. Some of 
the men had been killed by shells, and by a trench 
I saw two human hands. 

October 14. — We were aroused at four o'clock in 
the morning by the noise of firing. I had got so 
used to hearing that peculiar ticking rattle that I 
awoke the moment I heard it, as if it had been an 
alarum set to call me. We moved out into the road 
and waited for the dawn. It was quite dark. The 
firing seemed to be close by. The Cossacks made 
a fire and cooked bits of meat on a stick. My Buriat 
soldier-servant was a great adept at that art, as in 
his country all meals are served in that fashion. 
At dawn Prince Troubetzkoi arrived with the news 
that the 17th and loth Corps had repulsed the 
assault of the enemy, and that we were to join him 
later on in an attack. The commander went in 
search of a suitable position and I accompanied him. 
From a high hill we could see through a glass the 
Japanese infantry climbing up the kopje immediately 
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south of our former camp. The Japanese climbed 
the kopje, lay down, and fired on the Russian 
infantry to the east of them, the Russians being 
screened from our sight by another hill. Our 
battery was placed at the foot of the hill, and opened 
fire on the enemy's battery five versts to the south- 
west The enemy replied from the east and the 
west with shrapnel and shell, and the situation 
seemed ugly. The battery was quickly extricated, 
however, and moved (the operation was excessively 
difficult as the field where the battery had received 
orders to be placed consisted of clotted earth) under 
heavy fire to a position on a hill further north. We 
fired thence on the enemy's battery which was five 
versts distant to the south-west 

Colonel Philemonoff, Kislitzki and I lay on the 
turf on the top of the hill. KisHtz|fi was giving the 
range, behind us on the slope of the hills were the 
guns. As we sat down a shell burst about two 
yards from the colonel ; he grunted and moved 
about a yard to the left The enemy were firing 
shrapnel and shimos6. 

Our firing seemed to be extraordinarily accurate. 
One of the shells must have alighted on a Japanese 
ammunition cart, for during a second I saw a pillar of 
flame which I at first took to be a burning house, 
but it suddenly disappeared. 

The battery went into action at 8 a.m. After we 
had been firing about an hour, the Japanese infantry 
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came round through the valley and occupied a 
kopje north-west of us, and opened fire first on our 
infantry which was beneath and before us, and then 
on the battery. The sergeant came and reported 
that men were being wounded and horses had been 
killed. 

Takmakov, the boy Cossack, who had just arrived 
from eoll^e was shot through the chest, happily 
the wound was a slight one. A Cossack was shot 
through the head and went mad; another was 
seriously wounded The Japanese infantry was 
stationed at a distance of 600 sajen from us, that is 
about 1200 yards. Then HlebnikofT, one of the 
youngest of the officers belonging to the battery, 
(and perhaps the most conscientious), who was com- 
manding a section, reversed three of the guns and 
fired on the infantry, giving the range himself. 

This continued until noon. The Japanese were 
clearly visible, through a glass one could have 
recognised a friend. Their bullets whistled over 
our heads. At noon the infantry retired leaving us 
unprotected, and we were forced to retreat at full 
speed under heavy shrapnel and cross infantry fire. 
I was left without a pony and had to run, till a 
Cossack brought me a riderless horse, which I 
mounted with great difficulty as it had an extremely 
high saddle, and all the Cossack's belongings on its 
back. We retired to Sachetun, crossing the river 
Sha-ho, arrived there at i p.m. We had scarcely 
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halted ten minutes when we were ordered to move 
forward as an attack was to be made. Everybody 
was expecting a general retreat to Mukden. The 
stores at Sachetun were burning in great columns 
of flame. We thought we were being ordered 
merely to cover a retreat ; but this was not so» as 
on the right flank the Russians had repulsed the 
Japanese attack, as we had been told in the morning. 
We went into action recrossing the river Sha-ho 
under heavy fire. It had begun to pour with rain. 
As we crossed the river one of our horses had the 
front of its face literally torn off by shrapnel. We 
took up a position on the further side of the river 
about thirty yards from the banks and fired due 
south. 

The first few shots of the enemy were fired with 
great precision on to the battery. They then 
altered the range and their shells fell on the farther 
bank of the river. After we had fired for about 
twenty minutes, the enemy's fire ceased all along the 
line. Only two mountain batteries, and the Russians' 
east to the Japanese west continued firing. It 
was at this moment that the Japanese advance 
ceased all along the line, and we now know that the 
reason why it ceased was because they had run short 
of ammunition. Had they continued their advance 
at this moment we should probably have been forced 
to retreat to Mukden, and possibly to abandon 
Mukden also. 
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Kislitzki and I walked towards the south to see 
what was going on, and climbed up on the roof of 
an isolated cottage : we were almost killed for our 
pains by a stray shell which whizzed over our heads 
and exploded on the ground behind us. Then we 
returned and set out for a village to the south-west 
by a circuitous route across the river. Nobody 
knew the way. Nobody seemed to have heard of 
the village. We marched and marched until it 
grew dark. Some Cossacks and Chinese were 
sent to find out where the village was. We 
halted for an hour by a wet ploughed field. At 
last they returned and led us to our destination* 
We expected to find our transport there. I was 
nursing the hope that I should find dry clothing 
and hot food, as we were drenched to the skin 
and half dead with fatigue and hunger. When 
we arrived at the village I was alone with an 
officer; we dismounted at a bivouac and he went 
on ahead expecting me to follow him. I thought he 
was to come back and fetch me. I waited an hour ; 
nobody came so I set out to find our quarters. The 
village was straggling and mazy. I went into 
house after house and only found strange faces. 
I returned to the bivouac and got one of our 
Cossacks to guide me : we spent another half hour 
in fruitless search. At last we found the house. I 
entered the fangtse and found all the officers ; but 
no transport, no food and no dry clothing. 
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The officer who had guided me said : " Why did 
you desert me ? " 

I threw my riding whip on the floor in a fit of 
exasperation and said : '' It was you who left 
me. 

Then they all laughe^and one of them said, " We 
must shake hands with you, because this is the first 
time you have shown signs of discontent, before we 
thought you were superhumanly contented, but now 
we know you are human." 

October 1 5M. — We spent in quiet and inaction. 

I spent the night in the colonel's quarters and we 
discussed Russian literature, especially Dostoievski's 
novels, for which we both had a passion. He asked 
me which of the Russian novelists I preferred. I 
said Dostoievski and Gogol. " I think the same," 
he said, " but I am surprised at your thinking that ; 
is it possible that a foreigner can appreciate the 
humour of Gogol ? " I said that Englishmen would 
probably find it hard to believe that foreigners 
could appreciate the humour of Dickens. He said 
he had a passion for Dickens. The case then was 
analogous. We discussed Dostoievski's masterpiece, 
" The Brothers Karamazov " ; the colonel greatly pre- 
ferred the elder brother Dimitri, of the three brothers. 

October i6th. — We received orders at dawn to be 
in readiness ; a rumour arrived that the Japanese 
were in a village three versts off and we were 
prepared to retreat to Mukden. Half an hour later 
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we were ordered to join the ist Siberian G>rps, our 
proper corps, which had been sent south to attack. 

We marched to a village called Nan-chin-tza, 
about three versts distant from the hill which the 
Russians call Poutiloft's Hill and the English Lonely 
Tree HilL It had been taken in the night by the 
Japanese. We could see through a glass men 
walking on it now and then, but nobody knew 
whether they were Japanese or Russians. Two 
Cossacks were sent to ascertain the facts. Wounded 
men were returning one by one, and in bigger 
batches from every part of the field. It was a 
ghastly sight, and even worse than at Liaoyang. 
It was a brilliant sunshiny day and the wounded 
seemed to rise in a swarm from the earth. Their 
bandages were fresh and the blood was soaking 
through their shirts. The Cossacks returned saying 
the hill was occupied by the Japanese. We were 
told to join the ist Corps. Here I met Com- 
mandant Chemineau, one of the French military 
attach^ and Captain Schoenmeyer the Chilian 
attach^. We marched back a verst and found the 
corps bivouacking in the plains ; all along the road 
we met crowds of wounded and mutilated men, 
carried on stretchers^ and walking, their wounds quite 
fresh and streaming with blood. We halted ten 
minutes and then we were ordered to go into action. 
We marched a verst south again, the guns were 
placed behind a village about three versts to the 
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north of the hill to which General Poutiloff gave his 
name. 

On the way we met General PoutiloflF himself 
and the infantry going into action. The guns were 
placed in the plain behind a village. Colonel 
PhilemonofT and I climbed up on the thatched roof 
of a small house, whence he gave his orders. He 
gave the range himself throughout the whole day. 
In front of us was a road ; the house upon which 
we were seated was placed at the extreme right 
comer of the village ; to the right of us was a field 
planted with some kind of green vegetable which 
looked like lettuce. Infantry kept marching along 
the wood on its way to action ; a company halted 
by the field and began eating the lettuce. Our 
colonel shouted to them, ''You had better make 
haste finishing the green stuff there, children, as I 
am going to open fire in a moment" They 
hurriedly made off as if it was upon them that fire 
was to be opened, save one, who, greedier than the 
rest, lingered a little behind the others, throwing 
furtive glances the while at the colonel, lest he 
should suddenly be fired upon. Soon after they 
had gone the battery opened fire; two other 
batteries were also shelling the hill, one from the 
east and one from the west Orders were received 
to shell the hill until six o'clock and then to cease 
fire, as it was to be stormed. The enemy answered 
uninterruptedly with shrapnel, but not one of the 
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Japanese shells touched us, they all fell beyond us. 
After we had been firing some little while three 
belated men belonging to a line regiment walked 
down the road ; our guns fired a salvo, upon which 
these men, startled out of their lives, crouched down 
in apprehension. The colonel, seeing this, shouted 
to them from the roof, " Crouch lower, or else you 
will be shot" They flung themselves on the road 
and grovelled in the dust, casting an imploring 
glance at the colonel. " Lower," he cried to them, 
"lower, can't you get under the earth?" They 
wriggled ineffectually, and lay sprawling about like 
big brown fish out of water. Then the colonel 
said : " You ought to be ashamed of yourselves ; 
don't you know that my shells are falling three versts 
from here, be off" with you ! " As the sun set we 
ceased fire and waited Soon a tremendous rattle 
of infantry told us the attack had begun. An 
officer subsequently described this fire as a '' comb 
of fire " that seemed to tear the regiment to pieces. 
We waited in the dark, red, solemn twilight, and 
about an hour later a ringing cheer told us that the 
kopje had been taken. Someone who was with us 
remarked that it was just like manoeuvres. But all 
was not over, as the Japanese attacked the kopje 
twice after it had been taken ; it was partly taken 
but at what a cost we began presently to see. 

It grew dark, and we sought and found a Chinese 
house wherein to pass the night Men b^;an to 
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arrive from the hill, and from their accounts it was 
difficult to tell whether the hill had been taken or 
not With the officers was Glinka, the doctor of 
the battery. We had just laid ourselves down to 
rest when a wounded man arrived asking to be 
bandaged, then another and another. Many of the 
soldiers had received their preliminary attendance 
on the hill itself at the hands of the army surgeons 
and assistants, but the detachment of the Red Cross 
by which the wounded could be rebandaged was 
twelve versts distant Soon our house was full of 
wounded, and more were arriving. They lay on 
the floor, on the k'angs, and in every available place. 
Light was the difficulty. We had only one candle 
and a small Chinese oil lamp, and the procession of 
human agony kept on increasing. The men had been 
badly wounded by bullet and bayonet, torn, mangled 
and soaked in blood. Some of them had broken 
limbs as well as wounds. Some had walked or 
crawled three miles from the hill, while others, 
unable to move, were carried on greatcoats slung on 
rifles. When one house was full we went to the 
next, and so on, till all the abodes up the street 
of the village were filled. Two of the officers 
bandaged the slightly wounded, while the doctor, 
with untiring energy and deftness, dealt with the 
severely injured. The appalling part of this 
business was that one had to turn out of the house 
by force men who were only slightly wounded, 
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or simply utterly exhausted and faint, so as to 
reserve all available space for the severely wounded. 
And even if you have not been severely wounded, 
yet after fighting for hours it is not an agreeable 
prospect to have to walk fifteen miles before there 
is any chance of getting food Some of them merely 
implored to be allowed to rest a moment and to 
drink a cup of tea, and yet we were obliged ruth- 
lessly to turn them from the door in view of the 
ever-increasing mass of agonising and mangled men 
who were arriving and crying out in their pain. 

The Russian soldier, as a rule, bears his wounds 
with astounding fortitude, but the wounded of whom 
I am speaking were so terribly mangled that many 
of them were screaming in their agony. Two 
ofKcers were brought in. " Don't bother about us, 
doctor," they said; ''we shall be all right" We 
laid these two officers down on the k'ang. They 
seemed fairly comfortable ; one of them said he felt 
cold ; and the other that the calf of his leg tingled, 
'' Would I mind rubbing it ? " I lifted it as gendy as 
I could, but it hurt him terribly, and then rubbed 
his leg, which he said gave him relief. '' What are 
you ?" he said, *'an interpreter, or what?" (I had 
scarcely got on any clothes, what they were, were 
Chinese and covered with dirt) I said I was a 
correspondent He was about to give me some- 
thing, whether it was a tip or a small present as a 
remembrance, I shall never know, for the other officer 
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stopped him and said, " No, no, you're mistaken." 
He then thanked me very much. Half an hour 
later he died. One seemed to be plunged into the 
lowest circle of the inferno of human pain. I met a 
man in the street who had crawled on all fours the 
whole way from the hill. The stretchers were all 
occupied. The manner in which the doctor dealt 
with the men was magnificent He dominated the 
situation, encouraged every one, had the ngtkt 
answer, suppressed the unruly and cheered up those 
who needed cheering up. 

The house was so crowded and the accommodation 
so scanty that it took a very short time to fill a 
house, and we were constantly moving from one 
house to another. The floor was, in every case, so 
densely packed with writhing bodies that one 
stumbled over them in the darkness. Some of the 
men were being sick from pain ; others had faces 
which had no human semblance at all. Horrible 
as the sight was the piteousness of it was greater 
still. Mentem mortalia tangunt. The men were 
touching in their thankfulness for any little atten- 
tion, and noble in the manner which they bore 
their sufferings. 

We had tea and cigarettes for the wounded. 

I was holding up one man who had been terribly 
mangled in the legs by a bayonet. The doctor 
was bandaging him. He screamed with pain. The 
doctor said the screaming upset him. I asked the 
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man to try not to scream and lit a cigarette and put 
it in his mouth. He immediately stopped, smoked and 
remained quite quiet — until his socks were taken off. 
The men do not generally have socks, their feet are 
swathed in a white kind of bandage. This man had 
socks, and when they were taken off he cried, saying 
he would never see them again. I promised to 
keep them for him and he said, '' Thank you, my 
protector." A little later he died. 

When we gave them tea and cigarettes they all 
made the sign of the Cross and thanked Heaven 
before thanking us. 

One seemed to have before one the symbol of 
the whole suffering of the human race; men like 
bewildered children stricken by some unknown 
force, for some hidden inexplicable reason, crying 
out and sobbing in their anguish, yet accepting and 
not railing against their destiny, and grateful for 
the slightest alleviation and help to them in their 
distress. 

We stayed till all the houses were occupied. At 
two o'clock in the morning a detachment of the Red 
Cross arrived, but its hands were full to overflowing. 
Then we went to snatch a little sleep. We had in 
the meantime received news that the hill had been 
taken and that at dawn the next day we were to 
proceed thither. With r^[ard to the exact time 
and manner in which Lonely Tree Hill was taken, 
the accounts are conflicting. 
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Some people state that it was taken oa die 
evening of the i6th between seven and nine o'dodc; 
others that it was not finally taken untfl dawn of 
the 17th. 

Geneial Sachan^s official report reads as 
follows :— ""On the night of the and-jid (i5th-i6tfa) 
October the Japanese attacked in the centre the 
position occupied by two r^ments on die so-caOed 
' Lonely Tree Hill/ north-west d the village of 
Nan-chin-tza, and forced these r^^iments to cross 
the River Sha-ho. Strengthened by reserves^ our 
forces, after preliminary artillery shelling, a t t adeed 
and stormed the hill after stubborn resistance and 
drove the enemy back beyond the hilL*' He adds 
in a later td^fram : — '' The night of the 3nl-4th 
(i6th-i7th) passed off quiedy in die stormii^ of 
the hill of yesterda/s date, the enemy occupied a 
strong position which had been hurriedly and in- 
sufficiently fordfied by them . . • after an exceed- 
ingly successful artillery preparation, our troops 
took the whole position of the enemy and drove 
them back to a distance of two versts. Fighdng 
continued until the morning of yesterda/s date." 

The night of the 3rd ( i6th), I spent, as I have said 
already, in the village of Nan-chin-tza, whither the 
wounded returned from the hill, saying it had been 
taken. 

One of the officers of the battery rode to the hill, 
and it was suggested by the officer in command 
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there that the battery should at once move to the 
hill; this was not done as a night attack was 
expected During that night neither I nor my 
companions heard a shot fired ; but since it is stated 
in the official report that fighting continued until 
morning, I presume that this fighting took place 
two versts beyond the hill, five versts from us, in 
which case we would not have heard it 

We heard the infantry firing when the attack was 
made most distinctly, and it ceased about 9 p.m., or 
possibly before. In any case, the next morning, 
October 17, shortly after sunrise, we were on the 
top of the western comer of the hill itself and the 
battery was placed in position in the plain at the 
foot of the hill. If the hill had only just been taken 
at dawn, we must have heard the firing as we rode 
from the village to it Therefore I am personally 
convinced that this part of the hill, at any rate, was 
taken the night before ; and that the fighting in the 
night must have taken place beyond it ; the record 
in the •• archives " of the battery recorded the matter 
as I have related it 

Since writing this I have been informed from 
headquarters at Mukden that the version given 
above is correct But I have also heard that there 
is still a great discussion as to when and by whom 
the hill was taken ; the Petrovski regiment claim 
to have taken it early in the morning of the 17th 
October; whereas the infantry which was with 
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PoutilofT declare that they took it on the evening 
of the 1 6th. The fact is that the term PoutilofT 
Hill is vague ; the hill was a g^eat long place and 
adjoining it was another big hill, the Novgorod 
Hill ; fighting may have gone on there, or beyond 
PoutilofTs Hill, all night I only know three facts. 

1. The hill was attacked between 7 and 9 p.m. 
The firing was as audible as anything could be ; we 
heard cheering and we heard the fire cease. 

2. We heard no firing during the night 

3. Early the next morning I was myself standing 
on the western extremity of the hill talking to 
General Poutiloff. 

October 17. — At dawn we started for Poutilc^s 
Hill, trotting all the way. The road was covered 
with bandages; the dead were lying about here 
and there; but when we arrived at the hill itself 
the spectacle was appalling. I was the only 
foreigner who was allowed to visit the hill that 
day. As the colonel rode up the hill we passed 
a Japanese body which lay waxen and stiff on the 
side of the road and suddenly began to move. 
The hill itself was littered with corpses. Six 
hundred Japanese dead were buried that day, and 
I do not know how many Russians. The corpses 
lay there in the cold dawn with their white faces 
and staring eyes, like hateful wax-work figures. 

Even death seemed to be robbed of its majesty, 
and to be bedraggled and made hideous by the 
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horrible fingers of war. But not entirely. Kis- 
litzki, who was with me, pointed to a dead 
Japanese officer who was lying on his back, and 
told me to go and look at his expression. I did 
so; he was lying with his brown eyes wide open 
and smiling, showing his white teeth. But there 
was nothing grim or ghastly in that smile. It was 
miraculously beautiful ; it was not that smile of 
inscrutable content which we see portrayed on 
certain wonderful statues of sleeping warriors, such 
as that of Gaston de Foix at Milan, or Guidarello 
Guidarelli at Ravenna, but a smile of radiant joy 
and surprise as if he had suddenly met with a 
friend for whom he had longed for above all 
things, at a moment when of all others he had 
needed him, but for whose arrival he had not 
even dared to hope. Not far off a Russian boy 
was lying, fair, and curly headed, with soft grey 
eyes, a young giant, with his head resting on one 
arm as if he had sunk like a tired child overcome 
with insuperable weariness, and had opened his 
eyes to pray to be left at peace just a little longer. 

The trenches and the ground were littered with 
all the belongings of the Japanese ; rifles, ammuni- 
tion, bayonets, leather cases, field-glasses, scarlet 
socks, dark blue great coats, yellow caps, maps, paint 
brushes, tablets of Indian ink, soap, tooth-brushes, 
envelopes full of little black pills, innumerable note- 
books, and picture post-cards received and ready for 
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sending. Some of the Japanese dead wore crosses. 
One had a piece of green ribbon sewn on a little 
bag hanging round his neck. One had been shot 
through a written post-card which he wore next 
to his heart So many men were buried that day, 
that the men were positively faint and nauseated 
by the work of burying the dead. 

General Poutiloff was on the top of the western 
comer of the hill. There I remained with Colonel 
Philemonoff. The battery fired all day long; the 
Japanese fired on us, but their shells fell beyond 
the hill into the plain. One of our Cossacks was 
seriously wounded while he was eating his luncheon 
under the shelter of the hill in a trench, and this 
made me think of Napoleon's remark to a young 
soldier he saw ducking to avoid a shell. 

'•If that shell were meant to find you it would 
do so were you buried twenty leagues under the 
earth." 
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poutiloff's hill 

A T the foot of the hill two or three Japanese 
^^ prisoners sat round a fire, drinking tea with 
the Cossacks. Some wounded Japanese lay there 
covered up with coats and wraps, waiting for the 
ambulance, which arrived in the evening. The 
Japanese, though they suffered from the cold, 
seemed happy enough, with the exception of one 
who reminded me, by his proud and mournful 
expression, of a beautiful description of a caged 
eagle: — 

'' Up to the hiUi he lifted longing eyes 
And waited for the help which never came ; 
Too proud to wonder what had torn him thence. 
Too sad to mourn, too strong to be consoled.'* 

During the day a touching incident occurred. 
A Japanese soldier surrendered, bringing with him 
his wounded brother whom he had not been able 
to carry back to the Japanese lines. He was 
convinced that in doing this he would be killed, 
since he related that the impression prevailed in 
the Japanese army that the Russians killed their 
prisoners. 
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During this first morning I had an opportunity of 
seeing what treatment the wounded and the prisoners 
received at the hands of the Cossacks. All day long 
the Cossacks busied themselves with the woimded, 
carrying them tenderly to safe and warm places — 
we were under intermittent fire all day — and bring- 
ing them food and cigarettes. If I had been a 
Japanese and wounded I would rather have walked 
into the hands of the Transbaikal Cossacks than 
into those of any of the other Russian troops here. 
The Transbaikal Cossacks especially are the most 
good-natured and long-suffering of men. I have 
seen them bullied by the Chinese, and yet they bear 
the exasperating treatment with the utmost for- 
bearance. I have seen the Chinsse refuse them 
bread when they were hungry and fuel when they 
were cold, and other correspondents have been 
witnesses to this also, and I have longed to incite 
them to take what they wanted. That is an 
immoral sentiment engendered by war. I admire 
the Chinese beyond words, and they have my 
deepest sympathy, but I used to find that when 
one came into personal contact with them in plain 
matters such as food, lodging and fuel, they were 
enough to drive one mad by their relentless grasp- 
ingness and greed. Moreover they always got the 
best of one unless one used physical force, which 
the competent authorities say is the greatest mistake 
one can commit 
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A French writer says somewhere, that in all 
times the Cossacks have been calumnied. There 
are, however, Cossacks and Cossacks, and Cossack 
is an excessively wide term, considering that it 
includes inhabitants of Transbaikalia as well as 
setders on the banks of the river Don. Few 
people in Europe know what any kind of Cossack 
is. They may be worse in some ways than they 
are pictured ; but they are different — very different 
from the popular conception of the Cossack. 

The Cossacks were originally people who escaped, 
wandered or emigrated from Russia proper, in the 
thirteenth century, when there was no Russian 
Empire, but a kingdom of Moscow ruled over by 
a Muscovite Tsar. It is perhaps not superfluous 
to mention that there has never been such a thing 
as a Tsar of Russia or a Tsar of all the Russias 
and that the term is incorrect unless used poetically 
there were Tsars of Moscow. When Peter the 
Great created the Russian Empire he became 
Emperor (Imperator) of all the Russias ; the 
present Emperor is Emperor of all the Russias, 
and Tsar of Astrakan and of the extra- Russian 
principalities in the same way as the King of 
England is Emperor of India. 

Queen Victoria was very severe on diplomats 
who referred to the Emperor of Russia as the Tsar 
in their official despatches. To go back to the 
Cossacks. I n the thirteenth century when the Tartars 
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invaded Russia, they pushed down to the south 
leaving a tract of deserted land between them and 
the kingdom of Moscow ; thither, on the banks of 
the Don and the Dnieper, fugitives, wanderers and 
adventurers emigrated from the kingdom of Moscow 
and founded a colony and called themselves Cossacks. 
The present Cossacks are the descendants of these 
colonists. They own the land and have their own 
laws and administration, in return for which they are 
liable to military service under special conditions. 
They are obliged to furnish their own horses and 
equipment 

The Siberian and Transbaikal Cossacks are the 
descendants of settlers in Siberia and Transbaikalia, 
and form part of the same organisation ; but as a race 
they differ greatly from the European Cossacks. 
The European Cossacks have the reputation of 
great brutality and cruelty. This is no doubt 
because they are employed by the government in 
suppressing riots and revolutionaries, which they do 
with the greater zest in that they do not consider 
themselves Russians but Cossacks. It is an insult 
to call a Cossack a soldier. He is not a soldier, 
but a Cossack. I had no experience of the 
European Cossacks ; but I lived with extra- 
European Cossacks during the whole time I was 
in Manchuria; with the Siberian Cossacks, in General 
SamsonofFs division, with the Cossacks of the Amur, 
with the Transbaikal Cossacks and many others 
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I found they were a delightful race of people, 
good-natured, long-suffering and ingenious. In 
fact, they very much resembled the Irish. They 
often told lies in a transparent childish manner. 
They quarrelled and abused each other but never 
came to blows. They were extraordinarily in- 
genious in finding food and making themselves and 
others comfortable by building houses and making 
stoves out of insufficient means. 

If you told a Cossack to ride into a ford to 
see whether it was passable or whether one would 
be drowned in it, he would do so at once and not 
be drowned. They were far more effective in- 
dividually than collectively. They were wonder- 
ful riders and lost without a horse. There are two 
proverbs about Cossacks which pleased me ; one is 
*' A Cossack will starve but his horse will have 
eaten his fill/* and the other is ''The Cossack's 
brother is Death.*' 

I lived among these men all the time I was in 
Manchuria and had the opportunity of studying 
them closely. 

They used, as I have already said, often to 
question me about England. When I answered 
their questions they generally used to say, '*Ws 
a country exacdy like Russia and not like this 
place." Once during the Malacca incident a 
Cossack came up to me and said : '' There is going 
to be a war with England," I said I thought not 
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" Yes," he answered, " I read it in the newspapers. 
It's a pity — ^because Englishmen are civil ; when I 
hold their horses at the station they give me a 
present The Russians tell me to go to the DeviL" 

I often had opportunities of watching their deal- 
ings with the Japanese wounded, and their treatment 
of them was exactly what the Times described the 
Japanese treatment of the Russian prisoners and 
wounded as being ; ** namely that they treated them 
not only with mercy but with tenderness." I saw 
one Cossack sponging the face of a Japanese 
wounded man, as if he had been a nurse. 

There is a sentence in the German official account 
of the war in South Africa which is refreshingly 
sensible. Talking of the alleged brutalities of the 
British troops the writer says that exceptional cases 
of brutality occurred as they must occur in every war 
on both sides, but that as a rule these stories were 
sheer fabrications, invented calumnies, and that the 
conduct of the soldiers had in general been above 
praise. The same thing is true of this war. There is 
no sort of bitterness between the combatants. The 
Russians are full of the greatest admiration for the 
Japanese. Exceptional cases of excess or brutality 
could no doubt be cited on both sides ; but what 
an ungrateful and ugly task it is to rake up these 
stories and what a false impression it conveys ; 
how unfair and unjust is this proceeding, consider- 
ing that on both sides the behaviour of the troops 
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has been on the whole wonderfully good. A corre- 
spondent who returned to Mukden from Liaoyang 
since the Japanese occupation told me that the 
Japanese were full of praise of the Russians. 

The Russians used always to say the Japanese 
were " molodtzi," which means " fine fellows," and 
is the greatest praise you can express in Russian. 

The following is a story the truth of which I can 
vouch for. A Russian and a Japanese were found 
locked in a hand to hand struggle. The Japanese 
was taken prisoner and the Russian was severely 
wounded. The Russian refused to be taken to the 
ambulance unless the Japanese were taken with 
him ; because the Russian said that it was '' kis 
Japanese.'' They were put together in the same 
hospital train and the Russian refused to be separ- 
ated from the Japanese and spent his time looking 
after him, and fanning his head and telling all 
visitors that it was '' kis Japanese.** 

A Cossack officer in General Kossogovski's 
division, when I was dining in his regiment one 
evening, made us all nearly cry by his account of 
the way in which the Japanese fought and met 
death in front of one of the forts at Liaoyang. 
•• Their officers are superior to us," he said, ** more 
intelligent, more cultivated, and unsurpassably 
brave." 

The soldiers said the same thing. The good- 
nature and unselfishness of the Transbaikal Cossacks 
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was never more noticeable than it was on the day 
we arrived at PoutilofFs Hill. For of their own 
accord the men went in search of the wounded, 
brought them to the fire and gave them tea and 
cigarettes and carried them themselves to the 
village, three versts off. The doctor was much 
struck by this and he begged me to notice it and 
to say something about it some time. 

The night of our first day at Poutiloffs Hill was 
spent in the open. It rained, but the Cossacks, 
who display great ingenuity in making them- 
selves at home, built me a small house out of 
kowliang in which I was quite comfortable. In- 
fantry firing was heard quite close to us in the 
night 

The next day was the first of a series of mono- 
tonous and restless days. We were entrenched 
on the hill, and the enemy began to make entrench- 
ments at a distance of three versts. There were 
two other batteries stationed near us. We fired 
but little, and the enemy shelled our position for 
about half an hour every day. We established 
ourselves in a broken-down **fangtze" at the 
foot of one end of the hill. There were no 
windows, and the doors had to be used for fuel. It 
was the first time during the war that I experi- 
enced real discomfort. The nights were piercingly 
cold. The **kang" was too short to permit 
one to lie on with comfort, while the dirt and 
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dust were distressingly abundant Besides, it was 
neither work nor play. We were always on the 
alert Almost every night we were aroused by 
infantry fire, while during the day we were disturbed 
by shells, and yet nothing interesting occurred On 
the 20th of October, while we were quietly having 
luncheon behind a bank of earth on the summit of 
one side of the hill, the whole meal was spoilt by the 
explosion of five or six shimos6 shells in our imme- 
diate vicinity, which filled the soup and the tea with 
dirt 

The days for the most part were spent in quiet 
and inaction, but generally towards the afternoon 
the enemy practised firing on us. Two or three 
times our ** fangtze," which was supposed to be in a 
sheltered place, received a hail of shrapnel, and one 
of the orderlies was seriously wounded, and after- 
wards died. Sometimes a night attack used to be 
expected, and the battery remained in position al 
night I thought I should like to experience what 
it was to sleep out by the guns. It proved to be 
infinitely more comfortable than our draughty and 
dismanded ** fangtze.*' The Cossacks dug a house in 
the ground, and roofed it with kowliang, for the officers 
and myself to sleep in. They made a stove with 
bricks, so that one slept in comparative warmth until 
the fire went out Towards one o'clock in the morning 
I became aware that my feet were frozen, and I 
sought the Cossacks' trench, where a wood fire was 
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kept alight all night long. There I fell into a de- 
licious half-doze in front of the burning logs, while 
two Cossacks kept up a soft discussion on the causes 
of war and the attitude of the Great Powers towards 
Russia. From the east came the sound of infantry 
fire, and from the west, on the right flank, came the 
booming of guns, the noise lasting about two hours. 
I lay in my half-slumber, listening to the serious and 
simple reflections of the Cossacks, till the dawn sent 
a silver shiver over the sky, when I fell asleep until 
the Cossacks' soup-kitchens arrived at noon and 
soup was doled out 

A week passed in this way, without anything of 
any particular interest happening, and I therefore 
resolved to return to Mukden. 

I left on the 30th October with Colonel Phile- 
monoff, who had been ordered home to Russia by 
the doctors. He had been getting worse, and could 
scarcely move from his bed. In spite of this he 
would get up from time to time, and, muffled in 
cloaks, go up to the top of the hill in the bitter cold 
He was an example of man's ** unconquerable mind." 
And it was indeed bitter to him when he was at 
last forced to go and leave his men and the work, 
which was his life. I saw him say good-bye to the 
Cossacks. He made a short speech in a low voice, 
absolutely simple and unpretentious. 

Then as he rode away he told me how he had 
lived with these men, and regarded them as his 
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children, and that it broke his heart to go away. 
He was a man of forbidding exterior, with a quiet, 
grim manner. He terrified some people out of their 
wits, but he was refined, cultivated, with a quiet sense 
of humour. 

'' Lofty and sour to them that lov'd him not ; 
But, to those men that sought him sweet as summer.'' 

the embodiment of natural unaffected courage, and 
the men worshipped him. 

I arrived at Mukden on the 31st of October, and 
the battery returned on the 4th of November to 
repair its guns. We established ourselves in our 
former quarters, the temple outside the city walls, 
whence we had started for the last batde. 

In the meantime the autumn had come and gone. 
1 1 was winter. There had been practically no autumn. 
A long summer and an Indian summer of warm hazy 
days, like the end of August and the beginning of 
September in England, without any rich, solemn 
effects of red foliage and falling leaves, touched with 
" universal tinge of sober gold" One day the trees 
were still green, and the next the verdure had 
vanished The sunshine had been hot, and then 
suddenly the puddles in the yard froze; the sky 
became grey, the snow fell, and the wind cut like a 
knife. 

To my mind Manchuria is infinitely more 
beautiful in its leafless state than in summer. 
When the kowliang is cut the hidden undulations 
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and ddicate lines are revealed. It is a ooontry of 
exquisite outlines. When one sees the nre tree^ 
widi dieir frafl fretwork of brandies standing out in 
dark and intricate patterns against die rosy haze of 
the wintry sunset, suffused and softened widi in- 
numerable particles of brown dust; one realises 
whence Chinese art drew its inspiration; one 
understands how die ** cunning worktf in Pddn" 
pricked on to porcelain the colours and designs 
which make Oriental china beautiful and predoua. 

After a few dajrs die snow disappeared, and, 
although die nights remained bitterly odd, the days 
were bright and beautiful, crisp and daadingly dear, 
just as diey are in Cairo during the winter. 

I remained at Mukden until December the ist, 
when I started for London. 
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CHAPTER XI 

NOTES ON THE RUSSIAN ARMY 

A S I have already said, the Russian private 
^^ soldier seemed to me to afford the finest 
fighting material conceivable. In the first place, he 
is indifferent to death ; in the second place, he will 
fight as long as he is told to do so ; thirdly, he will 
endure any amount of hardships and privations 
good-naturedly and without complaining. It is 
often said that the Russian soldier is admirable 
on the defensive and when qualities of endurance 
are needed, but that he is no good on the offensive. 
I believe this is a catch-word which has no 
foundation in fact I believe the truth to be 
that the Russian soldier will go anywhere and 
do anything, only that the amount of dash of 
which he will be capable will depend on the amount 
of dash with which he is led That Russian 
infantry is capable of doing marvels under inspired 
direction was proved to the world in 1799 by the 
campaign of Suvorow, but since Suvorow Russia 
has not had an inspired leader of genius. 

Skobelieff was a dashing soldier, but he had not 
the Napoleonic rapidity of conception and action as 
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Suvorow had; and it needs something more than 
dash to handle an army, as a great musician handles 
a musical instrument 

In this war, with the exception of General 
Kondratchenko, the defender of Port Arthur, there 
has been no instance of any such inspired and 
inspiring generalship. General Mishenko was an 
energetic leader, but, being a cavalry leader, and 
the opportunities for effective cavalry work being 
limited by the nature of the country, has had but 
comparatively small scope for the exercising of his 
talents. A still more capable general to my mind 
was General Samsonoff, who also suffered from 
lack of opportunity but never did anything badly. 
From the commander - in - chief downwards the 
principal fault in the Russian command seems to be 
a lack of initiative ; the generals shrink from taking 
the responsibility, and lose time and opportunity 
by referring decisions to the Commander-in-Chief 
As to the spirit which animates the soldiers, they 
have, in the first place, no sort of idea of what the 
war is about ; they think that Manchuria is a 
country unfit for white men, and they have only one 
desire, and that is to go home. Every soldier 
who ever spoke to me asked me how long the 
war was going to last, and whether there was any 
chance of peace being declared. 

I said to one who had asked me this usual 
question : ** The winter is coming on, and it will be 
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a time of hardships." He answered : " It's not the 
winter we mind, we're used to the cold ; but we 
want to go home to our wives and children." 

The European soldiers felt this way more than 
the Siberians, who felt more at home in Manchuria. 

I do not think that this manner of looking at 
the campaign has any great result on their fighting. 
They fight because they have been told to do so 
for the Emperor; it is inconceivable to them that 
Manchuria should be the object of the fighting, 
as they do not think a sane man would waste a 
thought — still less the life of a Cossack— on such 
a country. 

I am told our troops used to say the same thing 
in South Africa. Colonel Goedke also told me 
that in 1870 officers and men, although they were 
victorious and in France, after six months' cam- 
paigning, were utterly sick of the war. 

A soldier one day said to me that he wondered 
how the Chinese could be so patient considering 
that their crops were destroyed and their houses 
burnt ''Fancy," he said, ''if that happened in 
our country." This made me think that the spirit 
of the Russian soldier would be very different if 
he thought he was fighting for anything remotely 
connected with Russia. 

An officer said to me that you could do anything 
with Russian soldiers if you could kindle their 
amour prapre, and that once done they would be 
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more formidable in an attack than on the defensive. 
This is equivalent to saying that what is needed 
is capable and inspired direction. In this war they 
have been from the very beginning trained to retreat 
and to consider the fact of retreating as the one 
natural event Such a state of things cannot but 
have a bad effect on the morale of the men. 

That the infantry can attack with dash was 
proved by the way they stormed Lonely Tree Hill 
under a perfect hail of bullets. 

A great deal has been written and is still written 
daily about the hardships the Russians are en- 
during owing to their being without food and 
winter clothing. This is mere fancy. The soldiers 
have a plentiful supply of meat and are probably, 
as far as feeding goes, better off at the front than 
they are in barracks. When food has been scarce 
it has been owing, not to lack of supply, but to 
impossibility of distributing food during a fight 
or a forced march. It is also true that regiments 
occupying villages at the outlying positions have 
often been without bread and sugar, and have 
sometimes been reduced to biscuits. But the 
fact which nobody seems to grasp here is that it 
is possible to live on the country, and even if 
the men were reduced to feeding as the Chinese 
peasants do, on millet and beans, they would 
not starve. 

As to warm clothing — by the middle of December 
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the whole army was provided with thick coats 
reaching to the knees and lined with sheepskin, 
fur caps and felt boots. In the month of October, 
before the cold had begun, officers were sent from 
every raiment to Kharbin in order to bring back 
warm clothes for their men. Besides the thick over- 
coats (poloushoubki) the men had shirts made of a 
soft woollen stuff like a blanket It is the more 
discontented of the ** intellectuals " in St Petersburg 
and Moscow who are responsible for the reports 
about the wretched insufficiency of the men^s 
clothing ; and they are then magnified by our daily 
press. If lack of initiative is the most crying defect 
of the Russian army, lack of proper organisation is 
the second fault Just as in the civil administration 
of Russia disastrous results are obtained by the 
utter lack of cohesion and complete disconnection 
between one department and another, so in the 
army there is a deplorable want of connection 
between the various parts. 

As to the strategy and tactics, the competent 
authorities seem to agree that there has been no 
very brilliant display of strategy on either side; 
and that the war in this respect has been almost 
pre-Napoleonic 

In the case of General Kouropatkin, the ques- 
tion is obscured by the fact that it is not known 
how far he was hampered by the civil element 
at the beginning of the war. 
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One very competent authority told me that he 
considered that at the banning of the war 
General Kouropatkin had a perfectly clear idea 
of what he could do and what he could not do; 
but that as far as his actual tactics went they were 
thoroughly old-fashioned, and showed no advance 
on the tactics employed by the Russian army in 
the war of 1877 against the Turks. 

Want of initiative was the fault generally imputed 
to him — want of decision and of a far-reaching 
outlook. 

On the other hand, it cannot be said that the 
army had lost faith in him. Officers often said 
that he was a Berthier and not a Napoleon ; and 
it was universally admitted that he was a good 
organiser, a thoroughly competent man ; personally 
brave, simple and unassuming ; but as an organiser 
he had a great deal too much to do. 

A great deal has been made in the press about 
the boasts which General Kouropatkin was alleged 
to have made when he started for Manchuria. 
There is not a shadow of foundation for these 
statements. Never did a general go to a war in 
a less boasting frame of mind. In fact, he said 
that it would be quite impossible to win a victory 
at the initial stage of the war, and never advocated 
the advance south. 

To reform the system, which is at the root of 
the evils from which the Russian army suffers, 
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would need a man of colossal genius ; since some 
of its most crying faults are inherent in the Russian 
national character. For instance, the laxity of 
discipline. It is not that the men are disobedient, 
but that the officers do not take the trouble to 
see that their orders are properly executed 
They are inclined to let things slide, and to put 
off things to the next day. Another fact in 
connection with this is that it is impossible to 
force Russian soldiers, Russian peasants, or 
Russians of any kind to do things in any but their 
own way. If they kill a sheep in a particular 
way they will go on killing it in that way. It is 
no good bringing them a modem invention twice 
as practical, which will save them a great deal of 
time and trouble ; they will pay no attention to it, 
and go on in their old fashion. You will meet 
with a passive, smiling, and good-natured resist- 
ance, against which nothing can prevail. They 
are extremely unpractical, and at the same time not 
entirely unpractical ; they often muddle through ; 
for instance, the trains used to arrive ; new troops 
used to arrive ; the transport used to arrive, and one 
wondered how this was done, considering the con- 
fusion and the happy-go-lucky fashion in which 
everything connected with these matters seemed 
to be 

If a general took energetic measures to see that 
his orders were carried out literally and promptly 
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he incurred unpopularity. The officers under him 
resented being worried. It was in these very 
matters that the Japanese showed themselves 
so superior to the Russians, namely, in their 
organisation and in their discipline. 

In one of the points in which the Russians are 
infinitely superior to the Japanese — namely, their 
cavalry — ^the superiority was, if not nullified, at least 
lessened by the fact that the country was singularly 
unsuited for the use of cavalry ; moreover, the 
Cossacks, as a fighting weapon, are in a certain 
degree antiquated. They ride, as indeed is the 
case with all Russians, quite beautifully ; they lose 
all their heaviness and awkwardness on horseback, 
and become one with the horse, and give one the 
impression of centaurs ; but the time has gone by, 
or at least it certainly did not present itself in this 
war, when a cavalry charge of men equipped with a 
huge, thick lance is of any great advantage. Mounted 
infantry would have been invaluable ; but the shoot- 
ing of the Cossacks was bad ; it was not what they 
were accustomed to do. The Cossacks, and especi- 
ally those from the Caucasus, expected charges with 
bare sabres, and this did not occur. The Cossacks 
were useful in keeping up the communication between 
the various parts of the army. 

The Japanese used their cavalry extremely little 
and never unsupported by infantry; unlike the 
Chinese, they have no notion of riding. 
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Where the Russians were superior was probably 
in the accuracy of their artillery fire and in the 
actual quality of their guns. The firing of the 
artillery of the Siberian army was quite admirable, 
and the officers of all the Siberian batteries were 
highly instructed and exceedingly capable officers. 

To sum up, I should say that the faults of the 
army are to be attributed far more to the defective- 
ness of the general system and the absence of in- 
spired direction than to the deficiencies of the officers 
as a class. The officers, though they varied greatly 
in kind, were brave men who did their duty well, and 
it was not surely their fault that the strategy was mis- 
guided and the tactics old-fashioned One minor 
point which is a part of the Russian system, and is 
perhaps worth mentioning, is the wholesale distribu- 
tion of decorations, varying in every conceivable 
shade both in kind and d^^ree. The effect this has 
is deplorable, since anyone who omits to receive a 
decoration is almost a marked man. Besides this 
it produces a greed for decorations, till at last 
people think of that to the exclusion of everything 
else. 

Want of direction and lack of cohesion seem to 
me the two crying faults, and the faults by which the 
Japanese gained the most ; in fact, a soldier on my 
return home summed up the whole situation by 
saying to me, '' If the authorities at the top of 
the ladder were anything like as good as the 
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men at the bottom, the result would be very 
different" 

Another remark which also summed up the whole 
war I heard made the Christmas before last by an 
Englishman, before the war began : ** If there is a 
war," he said, " I am sure the Japanese army wfll 
have every kind of modem equipment, while the 
Russian army will be in the same state as it was in 
the days of Peter the Great" If one substitutes 
1877 for Peter the Great the remark is literally true. 
The Russian army and all its methods is thoroughly 
old-fashioned. 

The Russian military authorities refused to pay 
attention to the war in South Africa because they 
said it was too small to be worth considering. The 
lessons of that war, which were many and various, 
were consequendy lost upon them. The result is 
that their whole system is old-fashioned. The 
strategy was old-fashioned, the tactics old-fashioned, 
the Cossacks as a weapon are utterly antiquated, 
and far more fit to fight at the batde of Agin- 
court than at the present day. Above all things 
the training of the infantry soldier is old-fashioned, 
since he is trained practically to fight exclusively with 
the bayonet It was only at a late stage during the 
war that perpetual volley-firing was discouraged. 
His bayonet remains fixed on his rifle when he 
fires ; in fact the possibilities of the modern rifle do 
not seem to have been even taken into considera- 
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tion. On the other hand, the artillery firing was, 
as I said before, good. The reason is that the 
artillery officers in Russia receive an infinitely 
better training than the rest of the army ; but 
even in this branch there are strange deficiencies — 
an absence of good field-glasses, of telescopes 
and range-finders. In the battery to which I was 
attached no range-finder was used There happened 
to be two officers who were exceptionally gifted, 
and had a talent of judging distance which was 
marvellous ; but such men seldom occur. I heard 
a German critic find fault with another thing, which 
was that the Commander-in-Chief, after he had 
given orders to the commander of a corps to do 
a definite thing, interfered as to the way in which 
it was to be done. This violation of what he called 
the gluderung (the structure) of the army was, 
according to German ideas, the worst fault which 
it was possible to commit 

However, in spite of all these shortcomings, it 
b probable that the Russian army is underrated 
as a fighting machine and as a whole. To say 
that all the officers are rotten is an absurdity. 
There are many line officers whose duties were 
insignificant, and whose scope of action was nar- 
rowly limited, who I am convinced would have 
been capable of doing effectual if not great work. 
The great vice is the system, and the system is the 
direct result of the bureaucratic system of govem- 
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ment, which can only produce a state of mmal 
slavery. Next to that, the greatest deficiency was 
a lack of generals, a lack which has been felt by 
many nations at many and various epochs, ancient 
and modem, from the days of Xerxes to the days 
of Macmahon and Kruger — a lack which is by no 
means a Russian idiosyncrasy. 
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CHAPTER XII 

GENERAL IMPRESSIONS 

TF I were asked my main impression as to the 
-^ Russian army. I should answer that the army 
was good but the system was bad. Which is 
equivalent to saying what a Russian officer said to 
me during my journey home: namely, that the 
Russian people were good fellows, but the Govern- 
ment, ie. the bureaucracy, was damnable ; but that 
is a question which is beyond the scope of this little 
book. NoH nostrum. The same idea appears to 
be occurring to the whole Russian nation at this 
moment 

There is one question which I should like to 
allude to, and that is the attitude of Russians 
towards England. I found it to be universally 
exaaly the same as the attitude of the English 
towards Russia : namely, that the Russians like the 
English individually, and get on well with them, 
but they consider England's policy to be one of 
subde, far-reaching, unscrupulous Machiavellian en- 
croachment One very intelligent officer said to 
me, ''I admire, respect, and delight in individual 
Englishmen, but I hate the policy of England with 
all my heart and soul." 
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I asked him in what it di£fered from the policy of 
Russia, and told him that was exactly the opinion of 
some of my countrymen with r^[ard to his country. 
There is nothing very new or startling about such 
a point of view. It is shared by every European 
nation with regard to Great Britain; by laige 
countries like Germany, by small countries like 
Denmark, by friendly countries like Italy. In a 
certain sense it is a compliment, as it testifies to 
the success of our policy. 

In some degree I think the tone of our press is 
responsible for this, the patronising and canting 
tone with which we deal with the follies and vices 
of our neighbours, as if nothing regrettable of any 
kind or sort could by any possible manner of means 
happen in England. An instance of this was the 
attitude which our press adopted towards France dur- 
ing the Dreyfus case, which was so highly success- 
ful in exasperating that high-spirited and sensitive 
nation. Happily all that is forgotten ; the relations 
of nations shift and change as quickly as those of 
individuals, and out of the bitterness came the 
entente. But our attitude towards Russia is 
similar now to what it was then towards France. 
One can understand a policy of definite hostility. 
** If we really feel all this," one says to oneself, 
** why not go to war } " But the question is : ** Do 
we really feel all this } " 

But if we do not mean to go to war, what is the use 
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of slander and pin-pricks? When foreigners talk 
about the egoism of England and her egotistic policy, 
I always reply, " Of course our policy is egotistic, and 
based upon egoism ; but will you show me the nation 
whose policy is based upon altruism ? " The French 
sometimes talk about the Italian campaign of Solfe- 
rino as an altruistic war; but Napoleon III. can 
hardly be said at that moment to have been a 
disinterested spectator in European politics. 

With regard to the policy of England, another 
officer, a Cossack, said to me that England and 
Russia had no conflicting interests, that the question 
of India was to Russia a fairy tale for the childish, 
but that in spite of this it was impossible to get on 
with the English as a nation, because they never let 
the Russians alone, it was a question of pin-pricks 
on every side. ** It is always a question," he said, 
'* of barking and not biting ; in fact neither the one 
thing nor the other, neither definite hostility nor 
open friendliness, but a series of small vexatious 
actions leading to nothing except vague bad feeling.*' 
The reply to this, I suppose, is that English people 
say exactly the same thing about the Russians, and 
that it is based upon the fear of India being invaded. 

Several officers said to me that they cherished the 
dream of an invasion of India, but I generally 
noticed the truth of the saying that Russian officers 
below the rank of a colonel think an invasion of 
India an exalted ideal, a possible object and a 
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desirable ambition, whereas all officers above the 
rank of colonel regard it as an absurdity, undesir- 
able if not impossible. In connection widi this 
one officer made the following remark to one of 
the English correspondents, ''We Russians cannot 
fight on sea or in mountains." ''Then you can 
never take India," was the correspondent's answer. 
In thinking of this we should remember the fact 
that the Russians if left to themselves are essentially 
a peaceable and peace-loving nation ; if they have 
been landed in a war, as in this case with Japan, it 
is an obvious fact that the Russian nation at large 
had nothing to do with it ; it is as if England, to 
take a manifesdy impossible hypothesis, had been 
landed in an unpopular Colonial war by the High 
Commissioner of South Africa or the late Mr 
Rhodes. It is also obvious that the war received 
no moral support fr6m the people such as even 
unpopular wars sometimes receive ; the Russian 
people felt that it had been made over their heads 
entirely. At the beginning of the war there was, 
after the first attack on Port Arthur, a considerable 
amount of popular feeling even among the intellectual 
classes, owing to the fact that they felt that Russia 
had been humiliated, and that although the war was 
a gigantic mistake it must be gone through with ; 
but this feeling soon died away, overwhelmed by 
the ever-increasing wave of disgust which swept 
over the nation and is now so clearly manifest 
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The feeling among the army when I left the front 
was that if Port Arthur fell peace should be made, 
that irretrievable mistakes had been committed, that 
the war was fundamentally iniquitous; that the 
Japanese were an admirable people, enlightened and 
putting so-called civilisation to shame. I hear that 
this feeling developed to extraordinary degree 
after the battle of Sandepu ; and now after the 
battle of Mukden it must be stronger still. The 
feeling in the army was that what Russia wants 
is peace and internal progress and the develop- 
ment of her immense home resources, the opening 
and development of Siberia for instance, and not 
aggression abroad. If such a feeling obtains in the 
army how much stronger must it be in Russia 
itself. 

Of course there are Jingoes who would be capable 
of suggesting a campaign against Germany or India 
as a possible remedy ; but such people are not to be 
taken seriously ; we have similar people here, and 
should ** rate them at their true value." It may be 
objected that Jingoes in Russia occupy sometimes 
exalted and influential positions. This is true, but 
the result of their action has just been put to the 
test, and the answer of the nation has been made 
first by protest and then by dynamite ; it is therefore 
difficult to believe that Jingoes, however exalted, 
however fanatical, however misguided, however 
invincibly ignorantt obstinate, short-sighted and 
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retrograde, will venture once more on a policy which 
is received with such emphatic disapprobation ; the 
people want peace, the army want peace, the intel- 
lectual classes want peace ; it is to be supposed 
therefore that they will end by getting it, and that 
an era of a different kind of peace may possibly 
begin for Russia, a peace unthreatened, by the 
results of a system which would have suited the 
days of the Comte D'Artois and of Louis XV., but 
which is strangely discordant with the modem world.* 
Another thing which I had long ago guessed 
became to me during the course of the war an 
absolute certainty. We regard Russia as they 
regard us, as a far-seeing, subtle, designing, 
plotting, unscrupulous and Machiavellian Mephis- 
tophelian force. Our policy is more remarkable for 
the good luck which has attended it than for the 
foresight with which it is framed. A statesman 
once said that when people ask what England's 
policy will be about such and such a point, 
they embarrass the ministers and the permanent 
officials because there generally is no policy. 
This is the case with Russia : what we take for 
subtle Machiavellian delays, extended procrastina- 
tion, ambiguous temporisation and calculated pre- 
varication is simply the result of sheer incompetence ; 

♦ Of course there may be a revulsion of popular feeling at any 
moment. Something might occur which would lead the people to 
back up the war, in which case it may continue for years. 
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utter disorganisation, and the slipshod, slovenly, 
happy-go-lucky muddle arising from the fact of a 
country being governed by a decentralised bureau- 
cracy, the bureaucrats of which are Slavs, and have 
the Slav temperament. Very often the policy of 
putting off, of temporising, of inaction, of lying on 
your back and vaguely kicking has the most 
effectual results. It takes in the whole world ; 
and when it is successful the world says, ** What a 
magnificent bluff!" but the bluff is an unconscious 
one. The men are not competent enough to know 
they are bluffing. Surely this war has or ought 
to have revealed the matter to the whole world 
The manner in which Manchuria was occupied, 
the way in which the negotiations were carried on, 
the outbreak and conduct of the war — all these 
things show that there was no guiding idea, no 
fixed policy, no organisation, no harmony between 
the officials in the Far East and the officials in St 
Petersburg, and above all things no foresight The 
idea of far-seeing, far-reaching Russian policy should 
by the mere fact of this war be exploded for ever. 
Russian policy has up to now been the fortunate or 
unfortunate result of a mere chaos of conflicting 
elements in which no guiding mind has ever been 
able to preponderate or to permeate. 

But enough of politics, which are not the subject 
of this book. I wish to end by a brighter side of 
things. As the officer said to me, the Government 
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may be damnable but the people are good. And 
that is a thing which Englishmen know little or 
nothing about Some people read French trans- 
lations of Russian novelists, but it never occurs to 
them that these novels are the reflection and shadow 
of a mightier thing, which is the Russian peofde. 
Nations like the Chinese and the Russians should 
not be judged by their governments, but by the 
noblest fruits of their men of genius, or by any 
Russian or Chinese peasant 

A Russian with whom I conversed on the way to 
the war at Moscow on various topics (he was from 
the Baltic provinces and therefore far from being 
Chauvinist) said to me that whereas in Great 
Britain excellent books were published almost daily 
about Japan and Japanese affairs the British people 
were informed to a ludicrously insufficient extent 
about Russian affairs, and not only as far as the war 
was concerned but about Russia and the Russian 
people in general. "Your travellers," he said, 
**go in thirteen days from Moscow to Port Arthur 
and then write a book called 'A Rush Through 
Russia/ They do not know the language, and 
the result cannot be altogether satisfactory." I 
told him that translations of Russian literature 
were very popular in Great Britain. **That is 
perfectly true," he answered. ** The British know 
some of our novelists very well, though our most 
characteristic author, Gogol, our Dickens — Dickens 
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with a blend of Stevenson and Edgar Allan Poe — 
is quite unknown to them, and our poets, Poushkin, 
Lermontoff, and Alexis Tolstoi are not even trans- 
lated ; but it has never occurred to the British that 
our literature is in any way a reflection of our 
national life. They consider the masterpieces of 
Tolstoi, Tourgenieff, and Dostoievsky like airy 
soap-bubbles, which have proceeded by chance 
from the brains of certain cosmopolitan men of 
letters. They do not take their idea of Russia from 
our literature, but from their descriptions of Russians 
in English fiction. They judge us not according to 
the portraiture of Tourgenieff but according to that 
of Merriman, the author of the ' Sowers,' an excel- 
lent novel, which I read with delight, but which 
gives about as accurate a picture of Russian life 
as Georges Ohnet would give of British society." 
*' Let me give you another instance," he proceeded 
** Foreigners imagine when they come to Russia that 
the whole population of our country consists of 
Tartars; the Tartar type, with slit eyes and a 
snub nose, whereas, as you know, a Tartar in the 
streets of Moscow attracts attention as something 
exceptional, in the same way as an Irish peasant 
woman in her national dress would in London. 
Foreigners are surprised to find that Russians belong 
to the Aryan race." 

Another Russian said to me that Russia was the 
great unknown quantity to Great Britain, the big X, 
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and that in consequence of this ignorance on the 
part of the British their trade suffered considerably, 
while Germany, whose commercial travellers spare 
neither time nor trouble in studying Russia, its 
language, and its customs, gained enormously. The 
British Consul at Moscow confirmed this fact to me, 
and told me that he had even received letters from 
business firms alluding to the ** Port of Moscow." 
All Englishmen whom I have seen, who have 
lived long in Russia, and know the language and 
the people, have said to me the same thing, namely, 
that the Russians are fine fellows, and that the 
English ought to get to know them because they 
would like them, and that what people say about 
Russians in England is nonsense and cant Dr 
Westwater, the missionary doctor at Liaoyang, 
who had worked with the Russians, and, from his 
long residence in China, had had every opportunity 
of seeing both sides of the medal, said exactly the 
same thing to me. It has been said to me by every 
British man of business I have met in Russia, 

As to the war I shall be satisfied if there is a 
single sentence in this book which will have brought 
home to anyone the unalterable horror, misery, 
pain, and suffering which is caused by a modem 
war — anything which will make people reflect when, 
or rather before, they beat the big drum and appeal 
to St Jingo. 

War is an insensate abomination, and the only 
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redeeming feature in it seems to me the sparks it 
knocks out of the human character, apart from the 
actual courage displayed, and the deeds of heroism 
which are done. 

War seemed to me to be like the palace of truth, 
to act as a touchstone on men's characters; it 
revealed many vices, follies and failures, weak- 
nesses, the meanest and smallest sides of human 
nature ; but also in the other scale of the balance, 
and surely the balance is weighed down on this 
side, many noble things and innumerable small 
forgotten acts which were beautiful, and among 
these perhaps the most precious are the unex- 
pected surprises in men, the ''self-sacrifice of the 
indifferent, the unworldliness of the worldly, the 
unselfishness of the selfish.'' 
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CoolMta (W. A. B.X MJL THB ALPS. 
lUoitxattd. Demtj Sv#. y«. id. met. 

Coopor(C.S.XF.R.H.& SaaWaMaU(W.P.) 

Coulton (0. a.). CHAUCER AND HIS 
ENGLAND. lUustratad. Setmd Editiem. 
Demj tpe, tor. td. met, 

Cowper rWlIUam). THE POBMS. 
Edutd witk an lotrodactioa and Notts by 

La Bailkt. M.A. lUtiMfatad. Demty 
. x<ie.hd.met, 

Craoa (WaltarX R.W.S. AN ARTISTS 
RLMINISCENCES. lUaatratad. Setmd 
Editiem, Demy Irv. it#. met, 

INDIA IMPRESSIONS. lUostntad. 
Seemd Mditiem. Demg^%9^ ye, U. met, 

CrtoMCT. B.X REMINISCENCES OF A 
K.C. Witb a Partraits. Secemd Ediiiem. 
Demy law. toe, 6d. met, 

Crowlof (Ralph Ha. THE HYGIENE 
OF &(CHOC)L UFE. lUottratad. Cr. 
law. y.€d.met. 

DaoU(AllBbloH> LA COMMEDIA DI 
DANTE. Tbt Italiaa Taat tdittd by 
pAOBTTon(BBB,M.A.,D.Litt. Cr.law. te. 

Davoy (BlobaFd). THB PAGEANT OF 
LONDON. Illammtad. ImTme k^elmmes. 
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tit. met. 



DavlfCH. W. CV M.A.. Ftllow aad Tata* 
af Baiaal CoUaga. ENGLAND UNDER 
THE NORMANS AND ANGEVINS: 
toM-iaya. Uinstratad. De$i^He. wat.td. 
met. 

Daans (B. Storry). THE TRIALS OF 
FIVEOUBENS: KATMARimer Aeaoom. 
Aifira BotBTM, Mait Quibm ow Scots, 
MAan AMTomrm and Casolimb or 
BavmwicB. lUastraiad. Seemd Mditiem. 
Demy law. rat. 6d. met. 

Daarmar (Habol). A CHILD'S LIFE 
OF CHRIST. lUBatratad. Ls^ Cr. 
law. he, 

D'BsU (■aPfaraU. IN THB CANARIES 
WITH A CAMERA. IDaatraiad. Cr. law. 
ft, hd. met. 
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ColUca. Uabndct. THE GREEK 
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Editiem. CrmmH^, t,hd,met. 
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Doodat (temM). THE MAN IN THE 
nTLPIT. Cr.tw. 9S.6d.mgL 

Dowden (J.V D.D., Lat« Lord Kshop of 
Edinborcb. FURTHER STUDIES IN 
THE PRAYER BOOK. Cr. •»«. 6«. 

Driver (S. R.). D.D.^ D.CL., Repos Ph>- 
fesMir of Hebrew m th« Unhenky of 
Oxford. SERMONS ON SUBJiCTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Cr. Sew. 6«. 

Duff (Nora). MATILDA OF TUSCANY. 
Illastnted. Demy im. io«. 6d. net* 

Dmnas (Alexandre). THE CRIMES OF 

THE BORGLAS AND OTHERS. With 

an lotrodncrioo by R. S. Gasmstt. 

Ulnatrmted. Cr. %9o. 6c 
THE CRIMES OF URBAIN GRAN- 

DIERAND OTHERS. lUostratad. Cr. 

hv0. 6f. 
THE CRIMES OF THE MARQUISE 

DE BRINVILLIERS AND OTHERS. 

lUastrmted. Cr. »p#. fir. 
THE CRIMES OF AU PACHA AND 

OTHERS Illustnted. Cr. 8tw. fir. 
MY MEMOIRS. TnuisUted by E. M. 

Wauxk. With an Introdoctioo by Anobxw 

Lang. Witk Frootispteces in Phocognvnre. 

In six'Volomes. Cr. Zva, 6s. smcJk V0lwmu. 
\oi^ I. xSoa-iSai. Vol. IV. xSjo-tSsi. 
Vol. II. 182^x825. Vol. V. xSax-xS^s. 

Vol. IIL 1826-1 83a Vol- VL rZys-\%x\. 
MY PETS. Newly tiAnskted by A. iL 

Alunson, M.A. ninstrmted. Cr. 8w. fie 

Duncan CDavld\ D.Sc, LL.D. THE LIFE 
AND LETl'ERS OF HERBERT 
SPENCER. Illustrated. Demy Zvs. 15*. 

Dunn-Pattlson (R. P.). NAPOLEON S 
MARSHALS. Illustrated. Demy Bva. 
Src<md Edition. 12s. td. net. 

THE KLACK. PRINCE. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy Svo. 7*. 6d. net. 

Durham (The Earl of). A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Introductory Not*. 
Demy Zvo. 41. td. net. 

Dutt (W. A.). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. Dlus- 

trated. Second Edition. Demy hxfO. js. 6d. 

net. 
SOME LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF 

EAST ANGLIA. lUustrated. Demylvo. 

10s. 6d. net. 

Edmonds (Major J. E.), R.E. ; D. A. 
Q.-M, G. See Wood (W. Birkbcck). 

Edwardes (Tlckner). THE LORE OF 

THE HONEY BEE. Illustrated. Cr. 

B7'0. 6s. 

LIFT-LUCK ON SOUTHERN ROADS. 
Illustrated. Cr. Sv0. fir. 



Bgerton (H. B ), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. Tkssd 
SdMorn. Dmg^990. jt^btLmet, 

Bv«P€U-6peeii(lfauP7 Anne). ELIZA- 
BETH: SLECTRESS PAULTINEAND 
QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. Revised by 
ber Nieot S. C Lom as. With a Prefiktory 
Note by A. W. Wasd, firr.D. Dts^ Iml 
ViS.6sLmgt. 

FaMrotlieprW. H.), M.A. THE PHILa 
SOPHY, OF T. H. GREEN. Smmi 
Sditssm. Cr.%90, 3s. U. 

Fm (Allan). THE FLIGHT OP THE 
KINGTniiistnted. J^sm emd Rtmssd 
Edtti ot h Demty 8cw. js. 6d. mst. 

SECRET CHAMBERS AND HIDING- 
PLACES. lUnstxated. New smd Rtmssi 
EdiHoeu Dtmsy 9mo. js. 6d. net. 

JAMES 11. AND HIS WIVES. Hhnlratfid. 
Dsmy 8v». to*. 64. msi, 

F»U (B. F. B.). THE FOUNDATIONS 
OF LIBERTY. Cr. 8v». s«- «^ 

Firth (C. H-), M.A., VL^vm Pxofenor of 
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WELL'S ARMY: A History of die Eoflisb 
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wealth, aad the Protectorate. Cr, Imi 6r. 

FltzGorald (Bdwmrd). THBRUBAIYXT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Printed firaa 
the Fifth aad last Editioo. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. Stbphkh Batsok, and a 
Biography of Omar by E D. Ross. Cr. 
Zv0. 6s. 

•Fletcher (B- F. and H. P.). THE 

ENGLISH HOME. Illastrated. Demy 
ivo. i2s.6d. net, 

\ Fletcher (J. S.). A BOOK OF YORK- 
' SHIRE. Illustrated. Demy 8v#. js. 6d, 



Flux (A. W.), M.A-, William Dow Professor , 

of Political Economy in M'Gill University, 1 

Montreal. ECONOMIC PRINaPLES. | 

Demy Bvo. js. 6d. net. 1 

Foot (ConsUnce M.). INSECT WON- 
DERLAND. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
Cr. 8tw. y. 6d. net. 

Fopel (A.)- THE SENSES OF INSECTS. 
translated by Maclbod Yrarslkt. Ulos- 
trated. Demy &vo. los. 6d. net. 

Fouqu^ (La Motte). SINTRAM AND 
HIS COMPANIONS. Translated by A. 
C. Fa RQUH ARSON. Illustrated. Demylvo. 
IS. 6d. net. Hal/ White Vellnm, xor. 6^ 
net. 

Eraser (J, F). ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. lUustraied. Fi/th 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
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DUSTRY IN ENGLAND! HISTORI- 



CAL OUTUNES. With < Maps. F^tk 
I EMtim- Dttmv !•«. to$, id, 

i THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. lUnMnud. Sixttmik 
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ENGLISH SOaAL REFORMERS. 
! Ste^md EditUn. Cr. hv». u.U, 

Sm aIm HAd&dd, R.A. 

i Olbbon (Bdwmr^. MEMOIRS OP THE 
LIFE OF EDWARD GIRBON. Edited 

I hy G. BiKKBBCK Hiu. LL.D. Cr. Nw. 6r. 

•THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with NoCm, 
Appcodicei, aad Maps, by J. B. Bvbt, 
M.A.. Uttlb.. Recius ProToiMr of Mod«« 
Hutory At Caabridg*. lUastnted. Jm 
Stwm Vttumm, Diw^ Nw. GiU T^ 
Emtk tot. U, mti 

GibtM (PhillD.) THE ROMANCE OF 
GEORGE VILLIERS: FIRST DUKE 
OF BUCKINGHAM. AND SOME MEN 
AND WOMEN OF THE STUART 
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Gloat !■• R*^ iwd Wjatt (KaU ■•). A 
BOOK OP ENGLISH GARDENS. 
lUoitnted. Dnmy !»». tot. 6^ fltftf. 

Gl0Ym> cr. RA M.A., P«IW« ABd CkMfcal 
L«:tur«r «r St. T ' '" " " * *" 
THE CONFLfl 

THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Third EdUimu Dftmr9P0. ya.U.mti* 

Oodfr«y ODliabMh). A BOOK OP RE* 
MEMBRANCE. B«iiu| Lyrical SclMlioM 
for «v«ry dAy fai lite Y«Ar. Amagwl by 
S. Oodftvy. S0t»md Mditim. Fkm^. •*». 

ENGLISH CHfLDRRN INTHEOLDBN 
TIME. IDtnCfAMd. Stevmd EJiiim. D^m^ 
9tP0, 7f . 6d. ntt, 

' Godtof UL D.\ MJL. tfXkm «r MafdAka 

Colltff*. Oxford. OXFORD IN THE 

EKiflTEENTH CENTURY. UlastnOAd. 

StcmutSdiiim. Dtwn %m, ft, 6d. mtt. 

LYRA PRIVOLA. /MrtfA MdlHm. Fcm^ 

TERSES TO ORDER. Sts^md MdMsm. 



lA M.A., P«IW« ABd CkMfcal MO 

r SL loha't CoUflM, CAMbridfA. THE 
IFLrCT OF RELIGIONS IN U0. 



tioo from tb« DAoiib by Mrs. Cmaalm 
Wbbicaa. Cr, low. 5#. mH. 

Gordoo rUna Duff) pf n. Aabroy Wotor^ 
&«ld). HOME UPS In ITALY : Lbttbas 
rAoai TMB AnwNiicn. lUoitrAted. S^cmd 
SdUi^tu Dtmtf^m. to».6d,mH, 

GofUlnf (PnuiMS ■•). THE BRETONS 
AT HOME. Ulostrated. StcmU Ediiitm. 
ZVatf low. tot. hd, iMtf. 

Graham marryl. A GROUP OP SCOT- 
TISH ^iroiaN. niuttffAtod. j«e»w 

Ediiim^ Dm^U^, tot.U,mtL 

Grahama (Kenneth). THE WIND IN 
THE WILLOWS. llliMtiAted. WiA 
EdtH^rn. Cr.low. «c 

Gwrno (Stephen), M.P. A HOLIDAY 
IN CONNKMARA. lUuMrAtod. Ihmtf 
loo. lor 6d, mtK 

Han (CpHI). THE YOUNO CARPEN- 
TER Uluomted. Cr. lo*. s», 

Han (Hammond). THE YOUNO BN- 
GInEEK: orMoosaif Kmoimbsaiidthsio 
Models. IUast»tod. Stemd EdiHm, 
Cr. low. sff. 

HaU(Mai7). A WOMAN? TREK FROM 
THE CAPE TO CAIRa lUostnlod. 
S t ew m d Ed it $ m. Dttmj low. i6r. mtt, 

Hamel (Prank). FAMOUS FRENCH 

SALONS. lUoiCrAted. Third Editism. 
Dtmf low. lAf. id, mti, 

Hannay 0).). A SHORT HISTORY OP 
THE ROYAL NAYY. VoL L, ioir>«8. 
VoL IL, t6l^tli5. Dtmtf 9m. Emch 
jt.6d.mH, 

THE SPIRIT 
OF CHRISTIAN 
MONAStlCISM. Cr. Hw. 6r. 
THE WISDOM OP THE DESERT. Am^ 
y.6d,mti. 

Harper (Charlee G.). THE AUTOCAR 
ROAD-BOOK. Poor YoIaoms vkk Mops. 
Cr. low. Esch 19. 6d, mrt. 

VoL I.— SooTM or TUB TMAmi. 

VoL n—NorrM aitd Sovts Wauh 

AND WbST MiOLAHOS. 

Headier (P. W.> DARWINISM AND 
MODERJ« SOCXAUSM. StemdEdUimt. 



Hannay CJamee 0.). MA. 
AND ORIGIN ~~ 



Ftm^. low. M. U 
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ND STRINGS. F^m^ low. of. «/ 



Cr. low. 5«. Mr/. 

Henderson (B. W.). P«IWw of Ksoior, 
Colkro, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
FRINCIPATE OP THE EMPEROR 
NERO. IlloMTAted. Stm mmd thm^tr 
itnt*. Dnttf low. jt, 6d. mC 

■enderton (■• Stnnre). GEORGK 
MEREDITH : NOVELIST. POET. 
REFORMER. laMtnuii. SsemdEdltim, 
Cr, Isw. ftA 
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Henderson (T. P.) and Watt (Pnuiels). 
SCOTLAND OP TO-DAY. lihutnted 
StcmdSditum. Cr,%v0, 6r. 

Henley (W. B.). ENGLISH LYRICS. 
CHAUCER TO FOE; Tx^tZi^- Stevmd 
EdiHm. Cr.lv^. t, 6d, m^, 

Heywood (W.). A HISTORY OP PE- 
RUGIA. Ulustrmted. Dm^tv*, it. 6d. 

Mtt. 

HIU (Georce Pranels). ONE HUNDRED 
MASTERPIECES OP SCULPTURE. 
Illosuated. Dtmy 89«. to#. id, tut. 

Hind(C.LewU). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 
Uluaumted. Second Editi^m, Cr. tw. 6r. 

Hobhouse (L. T.), I«t« P«IWw cf CCC, 
Oxford. THE THEORY OP KNOW- 
LEDGE Dtmy 8v». tor. 6d, mL 

HodcetU (E. A. Bnurley). THE COURT 
OP RUSSIA IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. lUaatrmud. Tw m/mmm. 
Dtmy %V0. M^g, tuL 

Hodnon (Hrt. W.). HOW TO IDENTIPY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. IHus- 
tnu«d. Stcmd EditUn, PttVv, 6r. 

HoldlchjSipT. H.).K.C.I.E, CB^ P,S.A. 
THE INDIAN BORDERLAND, i88o> 
1900. Illustrated. Ssemd Editim. Dnmjf 
%m, tor. td, net, 

Holdiworth (W. S.|. D.CL. A HISTORY 
OP ENGLISH LAW. In Pvnr Vriumts, 
V9U, /., //.. ///. Demy ttw. Emch lof. U, 
mt, 

Holland (Cllve). TYROL AND ITS 
PEOPLE Illustrated. DemyXv, i<it.6d. 
tut. 

Hollway-Calthrop (H. C). late of Balliol 
College, Oxford; Bursar of Eton Colleee. 
PETRARCH: HIS LIFE, WORK, AND 
TIMES. Illustrated. Demy %v^, iv. 6d, 
net, 

Horsburarh (E. L. S), M.A LORENZO 
THE MAGNIFICENT: amd Fuorkmck 
IN HSR Golden Age. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy %ve. 15*. n^t. 

WATERLOO : with Plans, Second Edition. 
Cr. Zve. 5*. 

Hosie (Alexander). MANCHURIA IIlus- 
trateo. Second Edition, Demy tvo. js. td 
net, 

Hulton (Samuel P.). THE CLERK OF 
OXFORD IN FICTION. Llustrated. 
Demy %xfO. lor (td. net. 

•Humphreys (John H.). PROPOR- 
TIONAL REPRESENTATION. Cr. Zvo 
y. dd. net. 

Hutchinson (Horaee G). THE NEW 

FOREST. Illustrated. Fourik Edition. 
Cr. Svo. dr. 

Button (Edward). THE OTIES OP 



UMBRIA. mottrated. TUrd Edition. 

Cr.%t>o. 6c 
THE CITIES OP SPAIN. Oiialrated. 

Third Editioet. Cr.%00. 6s, 
PLORENCE AND THE CITIES OF 

NORTHERN TUSCANY.WITH 

GENOA lUostxatad. Socond Edition, 

ENGLISH LOYS POEMS. Edited with 
an latrodocdoa. Fcmd, Stw. %t. 6d. net, 

COUNTRY WALKS iSoUT FXORENCE 
Illnstrated. Fcm^. 8rw. ex. net. 

IN UNKNOWN TUSCANY Wkh an 
Appendix hj William Hbtwooo. IUss- 
trated. Socottd Editioeu I>o$eey%m, 7e,6d 
net. 

ROME IBastiated. Cr. tpv. ic 

Hyett (P. A.) PLORENCE : Hst Histokt 
AMv Akt to txs Fall or tms Rarveuc 
Demy%90, j*. 6d, not 

Ibfen (HenrlU. BRAND. A Dnaa. 
Translatad by Wuxzam Wilsom. FomrtA 
Edition. Cr.Wm, y. 6A 

Inffe ( W. El. M.A^ PeUow and Tutor e| 
Hertford CoUegeJOxfoid. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM, rnie Banpum 
1899.) Demy 9mo. tat, 6d. eut. 

Innes (A. D.). M. A A HISTORY OP THE 

BRITISH IN INDLA. With Maps and 

Plans. Cr. 9mo. 6f. 
ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 

With Maps. Seetmd Edttiotu Domy Sm. 

sor. U. net. 

Innes (Mary). SCHOOLS OP PAINT- 
ING. Illustrated. Cr. %vo. if . not. 

James (Norman G. B.}. THE CHARM 
OF SWITZERI^ND. Cr. 8cv. 5/. not. 

Jebb (Camilla). A STAR OP THE 
SALONS : Juub db Lkspinassb. liios- 
trated. Demy Btw. tor. UL net. 

Jeffery (Reginald WJ, M.A. THE 
HISTORY OF THE THIRTEEN 
COLONIES OF NORTH AMERICA- 
1497-1763. Illustrated. Demy 8cw. je, 6d. 
net. 

Jenks (B.), M.A.. B.CL. AN OUTLINE 
OF ENGLISH LOC.\L GOVERNMENT. 
Second Edition. Rerised by R. C K. 
Ensor, M.A. Cr. Ivo, w. 6^ 

JennlHM (Oscar), M.D. EARLY WOOD- 
CUT iNrriALS. lUustrated. Domy ^to. 
SIX. net. 

Jernlnrham (Charles Bdwai*4). THE 
MAXIMS OF MARMADUKE. Socond 
Edition. Cr. tvo, y. 

Johnston (Sir H. H.), R.CB. BRJTISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA- Illostnted. Tk^d 
Edition. Cr. ito. tU. not. 
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Graham (Harry)- A GROUP OF SCOT- 
TISH WOWEN. IlluttfAtod. Stemtd 
Edihm . Dm^y lo«. tot, td, mti. 

Grahama (Kenntth). THE WIND IN 
THb WILLUW;». lUuMnitod. Fi/ik 
Edititm. Cr, Sow. 6r. 
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Ball (Cyrtl). THE YOUNO CARPKN- 
TER. lUutmiod. Cr. Iw. 5*. 

Ball (Hammond). THE YOUNO EN- 
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Models. Illiuttstod. Stctmd EdiOtm. 
Cr. lo«. ff. 

Ball (Mary). A WOMAN'S TREK FROM 
THE CAPE TO CAIRO. lUiutnlod. 
S tet m d Ed it i t m. Dtm^ In*. i6r. mtt, 

Bamal (PraDk). FAMOUS FRENCH 
SALONS. lUttttrstod. Third Ediiitm. 
Dtmy low. lof. hd mtL 

Hannay 0).). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAYY. YoL L. ioi7->6S9. 
VoL IL. 161^1815. Dtmy low. Emdk 
js.6dmti. 

Haimay CJamM 0.1 ma THE SPIRIT 
A.N'D ORIGIN OK CHRISTUN 
MONASTICISM. Cr. Sow. ti, 

THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Fkm^ 
low. )f . 6d mti, 

Barpor (ChariM 0.). THE AUTOCAR 
ROAD-BOOK, loor VoIaims vkk Mops. 
Cr. Sow. Emeh jt, 6d, mti, 
YoL I.--S00TM or TMB Tmambs. 
VoL IL~NorrM amo Soots Walis 
and Wbst Miolahoo. 

Hoadloy (P. WJ. DARWINISM AND 
MODERN SOCLAUSM. Stemd EdiHtm. 
Cr.Ht, it. mtt. 

Rondonoo (B. W.), Follow of Rsolor, 
lollrfo, Oxf.Kd. THE UFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. lUofttrAiod. N«w mmd €htm^tr 
ittmt, Dttmy Sow. ft. hd. mtt. 

■ondortoo (■. Stunra). GBORGI 
MEREDITH : NOV AlST, POET. 
RIUORMER. IBMirAiod. Stctmd EdlHtm. 
Cr. low ftA 
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THB OPSN ROADt A UM^ Book fcr 

Wayfkren. Sixietntk Mditimt, F€^ %m. 

w. ; IndU /V^, 7*. UL 
THE rRIKNm.Y TOWN : « LHtU Book 

for tk« UrbuM. Fifth Ediiim. Fcm^ 8«w. 

w. ; Indim Pm^tr, jt, 6d. 
rlUSIDB AND SUNSHINB. FifHk 

RditUm, Fta^. Sfw. 5*. 
CHARACTER AND COMEDY. Fifik 

Editmt, Pcm^ tw. v. 
THE GENTLEST ART. A ClMfeo oT 

Letters by Enteftaininc Hands. Fifth 

Edidott. Fc^ 8w. 5f^ 
A SWAN AND HER FRIENDS. Dhi*- 

tnted. Dtmy Sm. i«r. fid. tut. 
HER INFINITE VARIETY: A FsMiinim 

PoRTKAiT Gaixext. Fmrth EtUti&m. 

Feat' •«*• -V' 
USTENER'SLURE : Am Owliqvx Nak- 

itATioH. Sixth Ed^itm, Ftm^, Mw. v. 
GOOD COMPANY: A Rally op Mni. 

SicmU Edition, Fcm^^no. v. 
ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. F^mrth 

Edititn. Fc»t, Sva* ««. 
OVER BEM^TON'SU An Basy-Goimo 

Chkoniclb. Stvtnth Edition. Fcm^ Sew. 

fr. utt. 
M. (R.). THE THOUGHTS OF LUCTA 

HALLIDAY. With tome of her LetteiB. 

Edited by R. M. Fcm^. 8rv. m. td, mti, 

Maeaulay CLopd). CRITICAL AND 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. 
C. Montagus. M.A. Thrw Voiumut. 
Cr. Sew. its. 

MeCabe (Joseph) (fennerly Verv Rer. F. 
Antony, O.S.F.). THE DECAY OF 
THE CHURCH OF ROME. Socmd 
Edition. Drmy 9fvo. 7*. bd. not. 

McCullach (Francis). Tlie Fall of Abd-nl. 

Humid. Illustrated. Demy %ve. lor. 6d. 
rut. 

MacCunn (Florenee A.). MARY 

STUART. Illustrated. Nrw and Choa/or 
Edition. Lar£e Cr. %vo. 6j. 

McDoufiraU (WUUam). M.A. (Oxon.. M.B. 
(Cantab.). AN INTRODUCIION TO 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. Second Edition. 
Cr. %vo. 5X. net. 

* Mdlle. Mori ' (Author or. ST. CATHER. 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy ivo. 
•js. tJ. net. 

Maeterlinck (Maurice). THE BLUE 
BIRD: A Fairy Play in Five Acts. 
Translated by Aucxander Tkixbira db 
Mattos. Thirteenth Edition. Fca/. Zvo. 
Deckle Edges. 3J. td. ntt. Also Fca^. 8va. 
i^aper cavers, \s. net. 

Mahairy (J. P.), Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8f#. ts. 

Maltland (F. W.). M.A., LLD. ROMAN 
CANON LAW IN THE CHURCH OF 
KN GLAND. KoyalZvo. is. td 



lUrett (R. fiX M-A.. F«lknr and Tram ef 
Exeter CoOecf. Oxford. THE THRES- 
HOLD OF RELIGIOK. Cr. Sm. ^,U. 
mot. 

MaiTlottJChmplet). A SPANISH HOU- 

DAY. lUustxatod. Donof 0m. ^.ftd.mgL 

Marriott (J. A, R.). M.A. THE LIFE 
AND T\\a& OF LORD FALKLAND. 
lUustxttted. Socmd Edition . Doteey Im. 
7«. td. tiot. 

Mmaefleld JJohB). SEA LIFE IN NEI^ 

SON'S TIME. lUiittratod. Cr. 9m. 

w. 6d. mot. 
A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Selected and 

Edited. SoetmdEditmu Cr.%00. y. &/. 

not. 
AN ENGUSH PROSE MISCELLANY 

SelecMd and Edited. Cr. 8m. 6«. 

■astemuiB (C. P. G.). M.A.. M.P.. 
TENNYSON AS A REUGIOUi 
TEACHER. SocomdEditiam. Cr.ivo. 6f. 

THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 
Fourth Editiom. Cr. Imi €g. 

Mayne^(Bthel Colbnra). ENCHANTERS 
OF HEN. lUiittnted. Dom^im. tot.td. 
mot. 

■•akin (AnnoiU ■. B.). FelWw of the 
Anthrapological InHitiite. WOMAN IN 
TRANSITION. Cr.9Po. 6m. 

OALICIA: Tim SimtxKLAMD or SrADi. 
Illnstrated. Domy tew. iw. 6d. mot. 

Medley CD. J.), M.A. Prdcsaor of Hieteiy 
in the UmTemtv of Gksirow. ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH CON- 
STITUTIONAL HISTORY, CoMrmsiKG 
A Sklbctko Numbkk or thb Chirp 
Chaktbks and Statutss. Cr. 8zw. jt. bd 
net. 

Methuen.(A.M.S.),M.A. THETRAGEDY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr. 8w». 2*. not. 

ENGLAND'S RUIN : Discussed in Fuuk- 
tben Letters to a Protectionist. 
Ninth Edition. Cr. Iml yL not. 

MeyneU (Byerard). COROT AND HIS 

FRIENDS. Ulastrated. Demy %90. wos. 6d 
net. 

Miles (Bustaee), M.A. LIFE after 

LIFE: or. The Tmborv or Reimca»ma« 

TiON. Cr. Svo. er. 6d. net. 
THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION : 

How TO Acquire it. Third Edttion. 

Cr. Svo. y. 6d not. 

Mlllais (J. G.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, President of the Royal Acadeaiy. 
Illustrated. Now Edition. Demy Svv. 
js. td. net. 

Wlllne (J. G.). M.A. a HISTORY Of 
EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULE 
Illustrated. Cr. Sv#. ts. 
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WttOD (p. E\ JANK AUSTIN AND 
HKR TIMRS. IlluMimtod. Ssc^md mmd 
Cktm^fT Editiam, Lsrgt Cr. 9m, 6r. 

■offkt (Mait M.). queen LOUISA OP 
i'RUSblA. lUtuUatod. ^0mnA Mttim. 
Cr. 9p0. 6r. 

Monty (L. 0. Cblona). RICHES AND 

POVERTY. NtmtAEdiHfm. Dtmf U0, 
o. m^t. Alto Cr. Mm. t». met. 
MONEY'S FISCAL DICTIONARY, sqm. 
Dfmjr $90. Secmd Editim. $$. tut. 

Moor* cr. StOPfft). ART AND UFE 
lUuitraMd. Cr, 8rv. 5*. met. 

MoorboiiM fB. Hallam). NELSON'S 
LADY HAMILTON. Ulwtrfttod. Secmd 
E di t itm. Dem^ Im. j*. €d, met. 

MoPtmB (J. E). M.A. THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS aVd the CONSTITU- 
TION. Wkh u Introduction by th% Lou 
Chamcbixos. Cr. Sm. u. met. 

Morton UL Andoraon). Sm Brodrkk (M.). 

Norway (A E). NAPLES Paot- and 
PKKAfeNT. lUiucntod. TAird Mditi^m. 
Cr, §pe, 6f. 

Oman (C. W. C). M.A. PeOow of An 
Souls', Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. muMfmud. I>emv tm, toe. 6d. 

ENGLAND BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 
WUhMaps. Seeemd Editiem, Dem^9m, 
lof. id. mt. 

Oxford (H. N). «r Gut's HotpkaL A 
HANDBOOK OF NURSlNa Fi/U 
Editiem. Cr, •*#. y. td. 

PakM (W. C. C). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. IUuitrat«L i>em^We. is«. 

Parker (Erle% THE BOOK OF THE 
/UO: Kt Dat AMD NiGMT. lUuitrmtod. 
Secemd Editiem. Cr,%m, U. 

Parfoni (Mrt. C). THE INCOMPAR- 
ABLE SIDDONS. lUMCntod. Dewiy 
Sv#. iM. Ul. met. 

Patmor* (K. A). THE COURT OF 
LOUIS XUL lUuttnicd. TkirdMditiem, 
Demy %m. toe, td. met. 

PatUrsoo (A H). MAN AND NATURE 

UN TIDAL WATERS. lUiutralcd. Cr. 
§ve, 6c 

Pool RobeK\ mad Mlnehln (H. C). M.A 
OXFORD. lUuttTAicd. Cr. Sm. ie, 

Potrto (W. M. Fllndtrt), D.CI.. I.UD.. 

Vrutitai of Kf\ptoloinr at Univ«r«iiy Col- 
lef«'. A HlsfORY OF EGYPT. Illu^ 
timed. /• Sia >'#.'mm«. Cr. Im^ 6ft. 
mtA 



VoiL. I. FtoM TMi EAmjvrr Eiimm to 

XYIth Dtmastv. SixtA Editiem. 
Vou II. Tmb XVIItm AMD XYIIIth 

DTNAiTiBt. FemrtA Edition. 
Vol. III. XIXtm to XXXth Dtmastib. 
Vol. IV. Bcnrrr omdu rn Ptolsmaic 

Dymasty. J. P. Mahaffv, Litt.D. 
Vol. V. Ecrrr omdbb Roman Rvlb. J. Gw 

Milnb, M.A 
Vol. VI. BoYTT » t«b Middu Aon. 

Stanlbt Lamb-Pooul M.A. 
RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 

ANCIENT EGYPT. Lectum delWwed 

At Uaimity CoUcga, Loadoo. Ul a i uu fd. 

Cr.%m, u,6d. 
SYRIA AND EGYPT. FROM THE TELL 

EL AMARNA LETTERS. Cr. §m. 

•s,6d, 
EGYPTIAN TALES. TnnsUted from th« 

Papyri Flret Series, nrth to xiith DynaMy. 

Edtted by W. M. Fumdcss Pbtiib. lUaa- 

Crated. Secemd Editiem. Cr. 9ve. 3$. 6d. 
EGYPTUN TALES. TraaUated from tlM 

Papyri Second Seriat, xviiitk to xixtk 

Dynuty. Illoatraled. Cr. H>0, y. 6d, 
EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. A 

Couraa of Lecturea delivered at tlia Royal 

lartitutioo. lUuetratad. Cr, 9mk y. 6d. 

Phtlpt (Rntb S.). SKIES ITALIAN 1 A 
LiTTta Bebtiakt fob Tbavbllbks im 
Italt. Ft*/, Saw. y, mt. 

PhFthlao (J. Emott). TREES IN NA- 
lURE. MYTH. AND ART. lUaMratad. 
Cr.9mk U, 

Podmoro (Prank). MODERN SPIRIT. 

UAUSM. Tme Feimmut, Demef 9m, 
SI/, met. 
MESMERISM AND CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE: A Short BUtory of Mantal 
llcaUnx. Secemd Editiem. Demtf Saw. 
lof. td.met. 

Pollard (Alfrod W.> SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. A Stody in 
the BibUofraohy of Skakcspaara'e Plays, 
1594-1665. lUuaratad. Felie. %u. met. 

Powall tArthop I.). FOOD AND 

HEALTH. Cr. Saw. v-U-met. 

Powor(J.O*Connor). THE MAKING OF 
AN ORATOR. Cr,9m. 6#. 

PHOO (L. L.), M.A.. Fellow of Oriel ColWce, 
Osoo. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY FROM ADAM 
SMITH TO ARNOLD lOYNBEE. 
SiMtk Editiem. Cr. Sow. t. td, 

Palltn Bumr (E). IN A GERMAN 
COLONY; or, Fooa Wsf.icfl w Skw 
Bail AIM. Illustrated. Cr. Srw. $m. mt. 

Pperafl iW. p.). BIRD LIFE. lUascmtad. 
Uemf Srw. to*, td. met. 
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lanr (LMUdAltt). B.D. Oxo«. dantb 
iSfb^XS ITAJLT. niwtnta. Dtm9 
tow. sM. td. m*t. 

nUpjpoporl(Ans«to8.). HOMBLirSIN 
RUSSIA. Ulustntad. Dm^%90, v>$.td, 

lATUl-HUl (L.y. SMLb««ll]m(Ow«a). 

Eawllnsi (6«rtpade). COINS AND 
HOW TO KNOW THEM. tnostiBtad 
TkhdEdiiimu Cr.W*, 51. m#. 

Baa (LUIan). THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF MARIE MADELEINE COUNTESS 
or LA FAYETTE. lUtutrmtML Dtmf 
8v«. tor. 6d. Mtftf. 

Bead (C Stanford). M.B. (LwdA 
M.R.CS., L.R.C.P. FADS AND FEEIV 
INO. Cr,W0. Mi. U. tut, 

Bmi (J. D.), CLE., M.P. THE REAL 
INDIA. S€€0md EMti0m, Demty Sm. 

sot. td. M4t, 

Baleh (Bmll), Doetar Jnsia. WOMAN 
THROUGH THE AGES, nhutntad. 
TIbw y0lumu9, Dtmf %v* as/. Mr/. 

Bald (Anhdall). M.B. ThtUwtofHm- 

ditj. Demy 8«w. ■!#. n»t, 

Biahmond (WllfMd). OiMlaitt of Ltaoola't 
Inn. THE CREED IN THE 
EPISTLES. Cr. Sfw. t,U.mU 

RobarU (■. B.). Sm CkaniMr (CCX 

Eobartson (A.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEL (TIm Bampton 
Lectures of 1901.) A tfrm mnd Cheaper 
Edttien. Demy %ve. 7*. 6d, net, 

Robertson (C Grant), M.A.. Fellow of 

All Souls' Collepe, Oxford. SELECT 
STATUTES, CASES. AND CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL DOCUMENTS, x66o-i83«. 
Demy %ve. loi. 6</. «//. 

Robertson (Sir C S.),K.CS.L CHITRaL: 
The Story or a Minor Siegk. Illustrated. 
Third Editiefu Demy %v«. lox. ^d, net. 

Roe (Fred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition, Demy 8v#. 
I Of. td. net. 

Boyde-Smlth (N. G.). THE PILLOW 

BOOK : A Gaxnek or Maht Moods. 

Collected. Second Edition. Cr. ivo. 

At. 6d. net. 
POETS OF OUR DAY. Selected, with an 

Introduction. Fca/. Bvo. ss. 

Bumbold (The Right Hon. Sir Horace). 
Bart.. G. C B., G. C. M. G. THE 
AUSTRIAN COURT IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy Zvo. i8x. net. 

Busseli (W. Clark). THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 6cv. 6s. 



Bylajr (PL BarasfbFA. QXTESNS Of 
TIOC RENAISSANCE. IUusCzat«L Dai, 
8w. sof. 6d, itet, 

St Pranals af AsiisL THE LITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER, AND OF HIS FRLUtS. 
Done into English, with Notes by Wiluaji 
HxTWOOD. lUnstnted. Demy •■!#. y. met 

•Sakl'(H.MiiiiroK REGINALD. Seumd 
Editiom, Fcap, 8o». %». UL lut. 

REGINALD Tn RUSSIA. Fte^p. Iwl 
t,f>d,m«t. 

Saodars (Uojrd). THE HOLLAND 
HOUSE CIRCLE. lUnsCrmted. Setamd 
KditUn. Demy Bcw. ia«. ^d. met, 

*Saott (Bniaft). TERRE NAPOLEON. 
AND THE EXPEDITION OF DIS- 
COVERY DESPATCHED TO AUS- 
TRALIA BY ORDER OF BONAPARTK 
sloo-ilo4. lilostntod. D€>my9mt< ne,6d 
net. 

8AUnaaiiK(Hngtad«). GREAT RALEGH. 
Illustrated. Den^ tM. mc €d, met, 

Saloos (Bdmand}. TOMMY SMITiTS 
ANIMALSTlUastralMl. MUp^mtk Editim 
FcMp. %m, w. 6d. 

TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 
lUustxatod. fifth Sdiiim, Fcmp, Im. 

%M,td 

•ShafliP (Saim A.). A. WHTTB PAPER 
GARDEN. Uloscntod. DemyMm^ jt,6d. 
net. 

SbakaiMaFarWiniani). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS. zCaj; zas*: 1664; 
1685. Each £4 4/. net, or a complete set, 
£ia xsx. net. 

Folios s, 3 and 4 are ready. 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and Notes 
by Gborcb Wyndham. Demy 8«w. Bmch- 
rmm, gilt top. xor. 6d 

Sharp (A). VICTORIAN POETS. Cr. 

ivO. %M. td 

Sldsrwick (Mrs. AIft*ed). HOME LIFE 
IN GERMANY. lUostrated. Second 
Edition. Demy 8o«. lor. 6^ net, 

Slme (John). See Little Books on Art. 

Sladen (Douglas). SICILY: The New 
Winter Resort. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
Cr. %vo. 5*. net. 

Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 
and numerous Notes by Edwin Can nan, 
M.A. Two Volumee. Demy 8tv. air. net. 

Smith (Sophia S). DEAN SWIFT. lUos- 
trated. Demy t/vo. \oe. 6d. net. 

Snell (F. J). A BOOK OF EXMOOR 
Illustrated. Cr. %vo. 6e. 

*Staneliffa.' GOLF DO'S AND DO NT's 
Second Edition. Fcmp. %vo. xe. 
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tfltton (0. B.^ JANS AUSTEN AND 
HER TIMKS. IllttflCrmted. Sxmd mmd 
Cluaptr EditUm. Lsrg* Cr. !•». 6i, 

■offkt (Hary ■). QUSEN LOUISA OP 
PRUSSIA. UluftCntud. ^0mrtk EdiHm, 
Cr. 8v». 6t. 

Honey fL. 0. Chlona). RICHES AND 
POVERTY. Nimik Ediiism. Dtmf Iva 
Kg. net. Alao Cr. ho0. u. ntt. 

MONEY'S FISCAL DICTIONARY. 19M. 
Dtmy %m»» Sfctmd EditUn. y . met. 

■OOM (T. StOPge). ART AND UFB. 
lUufttratwL Cr, 8v». s** <*''• 

■oorhooto (B. H&lUm). NELSON'S 
LADY HAMILTON. lUoftnUML Stcm^ 
Editim, Dtmr Im^ ?«• ^i'^ «>^ 

■orfan (J. H). M.A. THE HOUSE 
or LORDS AND THE CONSTITU- 
TION. WUh an Introduction by tlM Loso 
Cmamcsixoc Cr, !•#. i#. mt. 

Morton (A AndertOD). Sm BrodHck (M.). 

Norway (A H.). NAPLES. Patt amo 
Pkksbnt. lUiutntad. Third EditUm, 
Cr, %m. 6i, 

Oman (C. W. C). M.A. PeDow of All 
Souls', Oxford. A HISTORY OP THE 
ART OK WAR IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. Illuatnted. D^wty 8m. lof. 6d. 

lUt. 

ENGLAND BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 
With Mmpt. StcmdEditi^m, D*mj9p0, 
toi. U. mt, 

Oxford (M. N.). of Guy's HotpitaL A 
HANDBOOK OP NURSlNOw Fi/th 
Editism, Cr. 8v#. y. td. 

Pakes (W. C C). THE SCIENCE OP 
HYGIENE. lUustnUML l>€t^i90, is*. 

Parker (Brie\ THE BOOK OP THE 
/OO : Kt Dat and Nicht. lUustratad. 
St^^md Edition, Cr, %m, tt, 

Parsoni (Mrs. C). THE INCOMPAR- 
ABLE SlOnONS. lUustrated. Dtmj 
%V0. x%t. 6d. mi, 

Patmore (K. A). THE COURT OP 

LOUIS XIIL lUustnted. Tkdrd Edition, 
Demy 8cw. tot. td. ntt, 

Patterson (A. H). MAN AND NATURE 
ON TIDAL WATERS. lUiutrated. Cr. 

Peel Roberta and Mlnehin (R. C). M.A. 
OXl>ORD. lUuttrated. Cr. W0, 6t. 

Petrle iW. M. nindert). D.CI.. LUD.. 

Prufe^wr of F.tFvptoloinr at Univerxity Col* 

Ufr. A HIS Tory of egypt. niu*. 

tnitod. /« SsjK y^iiumus. Cr. %9^ i#. 



Vol. I. From tmb BAiLmrr Kimgi to 

XVlTHDniAmr. Sixth Editimu 
Vol. II. Tnb XVIItk and XVHItm 

Dynasties. Fourth Edition. 
Vou III. XIXtm to XXXtm DrNASTiat. 
Vou IV. Egypt undbb tmb Ptolbmaic 

Dynasty. J. P. Mahaffv. Litt.D. 
Vol. V. Egypt nmuwM, Roman Rulb. J. O. 

Milnb, M.A 
Vol. VI. Eoypt nr tub Middlb Aobs. 

Stanlby Lanb-Poolb, M.A. 
RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 

ANCIENT EGYPT. Lectures dcUrered 

Bt UniYwsity CoUcg*, Loodoo. lUostntod. 

Cr. Iv*. •i,U. 
SYRIA AND EGYPT. PROM THE TELL 

EL AMARNA LETTERS. Cr, 8m. 

•a, id. 
EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from tba 

Papyri. First Scries, lYth to xiith Dynasty. 

Edited by W. M. Flinobbs Pbtbib. lUns- 

trated. Second Edition. Cr, %v0, %g, 6d, 
EGYPTIAN TALES. Trandated from thn 

Papyri. Second Series, xviiith to xixth 

Dynasty. lUustrated. Cr. 8e#. %t. 6d, 
EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. A 

Coarse of Lectures delivered at tl»e Royal 

Initituiiuo. Illust ra ted. Cr, Imc jt. td. 

Phel^ (Rath S.). SKIES ITALIAN: A 

LiTTLB BkBYIAKT POB TraYBLLBIS W 

Italy. Fcsp. Iv*. $a. mtL 

Phythlan (J. BmMt). TREES IN NA. 
IIJRE, MYTH, AND ART. Olostrated. 
Cr.lM. 6«. 

Podmore (Prank). MODERN SPIRIT. 

UAUSM. Tw0 V»lmm09, Dtmf 8e#. 
si«. ntt. 
MESMERISM AND CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE: A Short HUtory of Mental 
Healinc. Stctmd Edititm. Dtmf 8e#. 
\o», 6m7mtL 

Pollard (AlAped W.). SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. A Study in 
the BibliocniDhy of Shakespeare's Plays, 
tS94->Ms* lUufct r ated. Ftiit, si«. ntt. 

PoweD (Arthor B.). FOOD AND 
HEALTH. Cr. lew. y. 6d, ntt. 

Power (J. O'Connor). THE MAKING OP 

AN ORATOR. C>. 8v#. 6r. 

Prlee (L. L.), M. A.. Fellow of Oriel CoUece. 
Okoo. a HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY F<ROM ADAM 
SMITH TO ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
Sixth Edititm. Cr. Bvt. t. 6d. 

Pullen-Burry (B.). IN A GERMAN 
COLONY; or, Foo« Wbkks in Naw 
Britain. Illustrated. Cr, le». $», ntt. 

Pjeraft (W. p.). BIRD LIFE. lOostiBted. 
Dtntf le». tof . 6d. mti. 



Mbtuubh and Company Limitbd 



Tkb Holt Gkab. 



IN 



'irnfuSSr I 



A 5UMMBK TODE 



Walktej lA B4. DSAMA AMB UFB. 



SIMPLB-HEAKTED: Lilllt 

WoMBbCoolryPlMn. S^rndSdUim. 

COMPANIONS or THX WAT. 



HX WAT. Bdw 



m^ Ckma md uuamm td \ff 
THOUGBTS or A TUtTIAKYT 



WattCPMMliX SmH< 



(T.r.). 



^ B. p.L A Gunn TO 

LNTIQUITISS or UPPER 




ratah (GUkaHM). THS LITTLS 
DAUPHIN. mwtfaA Cr.9m. «f. 



W«Ite OL UJL^ FelWv Md Tatar of Wad- 
lima (SCm. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
UFK. fkirdSdUitm. Cr.9m. jf. 6^ 

A SHORT HISTORY OP ROMS, mmik 
£ditM0m. WixhilUpt. Cr. Iv*. y. U.' 



Westen (W. PerdTaD. THE YOUNG 
NATURALIST. lUossxmted. Cr. Im. 6«. 

Wosten (W. Perefraiy. P.US., 1LB.O.U.. 

and Cooper (C S.J. F.R.H.S. THE 
YOUNG BOTANIST. Ilhutrafd. Cr, 
lew. }(. 6^ iwi. 

Wbeelep (Bthftl R.). FAMOUS BLUE 
STOCKINGS. llioslzmtod. D^my to#. 
los. ^d, mtt, 

WhlbleyCO. Se« Hcaley (W. B.). 

White (George P.). Lieut.-CoL A CEN. 
TURY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAU 
I78t-it9t. Demj 8w. xu, 6d. mU 

WhlUey (Miss). Se« Dilke (L«4iy). 

Wilde (Osear). DE PROFUNDIS. 
TwH/tk Edition. Cr. 8tw. s*- "^^ 



THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. /« 
Txvrivt Vplmma. Fcm^. !•». y. »#/ emck 

I. Lord AKTVtni Satilb's Cktmb and 
T«m PoBTKAiT or M&. W. H. u. Thx | Tomiff (FDmii). Sm Tk« rimpltii SariM. 



DvooBS or Padva. m. 
Last Wiiii>ntMaxx's Fah. ▼. A Woma* 
or No iMroKTAMCB. TL Aw Idbal Ho»- 
BAiffDw Tu. Tmm InroKTAiKX or •mra 
EAXMBrr. Tin. A Hovsb or Po«» 
CKAMATiB. nc. l uiBmio m. z. Ds Pko> 
nmis Am PusoN Lbtthbs. n. Ecsati. 
m. SAUMit, A F^^OKXirmiB Tkaisbit. 
•ad La SAorn CooamAiiB. 

WnUams (H. lloaD. THE WOMEN 
BONAPARTES. The Motber mad Khrea 
SiitcflsorNapolMa. Dlaitnted. in 7W 

A ROSE OF SAVOY x Mabb AoklAxhb or 
Satot, Duonan m Boosgogicb, Moms 
Loon zr. lOmtnted. StemU 
Demtf tpic 15*. met, 

•THE FASCINATING DUCDE RICHE- 
LIEU: Loon FMAif9o» Axmamd dv 
Puaso, MAWtrwi. Doc urn Richsliso. 
XVnr^lpic 151. mcI. 



Wood flOr IvolTii). P.M.. y.c. acB.. 
gciTg. from midshipman TO 

FIELD-MARSHAL. lUaatnted. PUA 
mmd CkmMr MdUimu i>€m^%m. ft,U 
mtL 
THS REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN, itsr 
fl». Ohutntad. S^cmdEddim. Cr.tPA it. 



Wood (W. Blrkbeek), M.A.. hte Scbobr of 

Worcester College, Oxford, and Bdmoods 
niajor J. E.), R.E., D.A.Q..M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introdoctioo by H. Spsksks Wiucinsok- 
With 14 Maps and Plans. Stc^md Editim^ 
Dewij to*, zai. 6d, $ut, 

Wordsworth (W.). THE POEMS. With 
an Introductioa and Notes by Nowklx. 
C Smith, late Fellow of New Colkfe, 
Oxford. /« Tkrm y^mmut, Dttmy $v*. 
ly. rut. 

POEMS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Selected with an Introdactioo by SrorpoKD 
A. Bkookb. lUostrated. Cr. 8v». 74. td 
tut. 



Wyatt (Rate ■.). See Glai« CM. R-V 

WylUe (M. A.). NORWAY AND ITS 
FJORDS. lilnstnued. S^cmd Kditi^m, 
Cr. r 



. 8cw. 6r. 



TeaU [W. B.). A 
VERSE. Revuml^ 
Cr.%v. ii.6d. 



BOOK OF IRISH 
td SmUrrtd Editim. 
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SUad (Fpaneb O). M.A. HOW OLD 
AGS PENSIONS BKGAN TO BB. 
niuitntod. Z^»cr *•<'• M. 6d, mti, 

StOTenton (R. L.). THE LETTERS OP 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND PIUSNDS. SeUcted 
and Edited by Sidmst CM.inM. Nimth 
RdiHtm, Tim» V^lmmtt, Cr, •*«. tajw 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With as Stcbed 
Portrait by William Strano. Eighth 
Edititt, Cr, tw. Btiekrmm. 6t. 

THE LIFE OP R. L. STEVENSON. Sm 
Balfoor (G.). 

SUvenson «. I). PROM SARANAC 
TO THE if AROUESAS. B«inff Letter* 
written hj Mrs. M. I. Stkybmsmi daring 
tUt-U. Cr.lw. ti.mrt. 

LETTERS PROM SAM0A;xS9i-9S. Edited 
and arraitgttd W M. C BAtretm. Illns- 
tntcd. SfemdEdiHm. Cr.%9^ U. mH. 

StorP (Vomon PJ, M.A., Cnnoa if Win- 
Chester. DEVELOPMENT AND 
DIVINE PURPOSE. Cr. !«•. y. tui, 

StTMitfMld {R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. Illnttratad. Stc^nd 
Ediiim. D*mj%m, ft.6d,m*t, 

Swanton (R WA FUNGI AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM. lUuttnted. Cr. Iva 
U.mrt. 

*Sjrk6S (Ella C). PERSIA AND ITS 
PEOPLE. lUufttnted. Dtmj%o0. vt».U. 
tut. 

SyroM (J B.). M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Stc^md Editim. Cr. 

Tabop (HaFcaMt RV THE SAINTS IN 
ART. Illustrated. F)cmp. Iw. y. 6d. met. 

Taylor (A. B ). THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Secmd Edxtim. Demty 
Im. tor. fid. tut. 

Tkplor (John W.). THE COMING OP 
THE ^AlN'l-S. lUutrated. D4W^ U0, 
ji, UL «//. 

ThlbaudeauCA. C). BONAPARTE AND 
THK CONSULATE. TranUatcd and 
Edited by G. K. toKTUcrK, LL.D. lUua- 
tratcd. Dtmj Ivv. 101. bd. tut. 

Thompson (Franelt). SELECTED 
POEMS OF hRANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a Biomphical Note by Wilfrid 
Mbvmbll. With a Portrait in Photogravor*. 
Secmd EdMtm, Fcmp. •*#. 51. tut. 

TUeston {Manr W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
fOK DAILY NEEDS. SnttOtmtk Edi- 
tion. Medium \tm». si. 6d. luL Ahw an 
edition in tnperior binding, 6r. 

Topnbao (Paf«t). M.A., D. Utt. DANTE 
IN ENGUSU UTERATURR: FROM 



CHAUCER TO GARY. Tw Vrimiut. 
Demj 9v0. txs. tut. 
See alto Oxford Btogrmphies. 

T0Mr(RatlD. THE HORSE IN HIS- 
TORY. IUu«rat«L Cr.%90. «#. 

TrenebCHapbert). DEI RDRS WEDDED. 

AND OTMBS PoKMS. Sicmtd tmd Etviud 

Editim^ Lmrgt Fettlm. 6t. 
NEW POEM& Secmd Editim. Lsrgt 

Pest %9e. 6e. 
APOLLO AND THE SEAMAN. Lmeg9 

Peet 9m. Pm^^ u, UL tut: eUtk, ar. U. 

tut. 

TraTOlyan (G. ■.). Fellow oTTrfaihy College, 
Caabridfe. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Feurtk 
Editim. Detmy Ute. tor. 6d, tut, 

Trint (inUro H). A.R.LB.A. town 

PLANnTnG: Past, Puanrr. and 
PotsitLX. Illortratod. SeeetU Editiem. 
Wide Rejrmi %im, isc ttet. 



OF YORK. IlhMtrated. Seeettd Editim. 
Detitf lo». tof . td. tut. 
THE MEDICI POPES (LEO X. awd CLE- 
MENT VII.). lUusCiBtod. /V»v IM. ts«. 

THE NAPLES RIVIERA. lUustratod. 

Secetut Editief. Cr.tve. C#. 
•FLORENCE AND HER TREASURES. 

Ulostratod. Pcm^. to*, y. tut. 

Vornon (Hon. W. Warren), M.A. READ- 

INGS ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE. 

With an Introduction by the Rbv. Dm. 

Mooit& Twe Veltttetet, Seemd Editim. 

Cr. 9ve. t$». tut, 
READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 

OF DANTR With an Introdnction by 

the late Dban Ckukcn. Tbw yelttme*. 

Third Kditiett. Cr. %ve. tu. met. 
READINGS ON THE PAKADISO OF 

DANTE. With an Introduction by the 

BitHor OF Ripoii. 7^*# Feiumee. Secmd 

Editiem, Cr, to*, ty. tut. 

Vincent (J. B). THROUGH EAST 
ANGUA IN A MOTOR CAR. lUos- 
trated. Cr. lew. 6t. 

WaddeII(Col.L.A.VLL.D..CB. LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 
ot the Expedition of t^oy-KjOi. Illuttnued. 
Third mmd Ckemper Eduiem, Medium %ve. 
7«. 6^ tut, 

Wafnep (Riehard>. RICHARD WAG. 

NLR'S MUSIC DRAMAS: lotcrpreta- 
tioos, embodriog Wagner's own ezpUna- 
ttons. By Alicb LiiCMTOM Clkathbs 
and Basil CsuMr. /« Three Veltemee. 
Fern/, to*, ar. td. emch. 
Vol. I.— Tub Ring or tub NinLviia. 
TkirdEditim. 



i6 



MXTHUKN AND COMPANY LIMITED 



Wkk 



OlmaiiQS of Art 

Kfited Iqr Dx. J. H. W. LAING. 
unmt nkutmUmu. WiJk Rtyml 8m. GiU lap. 



Tte AsT or T«a OBBrnKS. By H. & Walton. 

Ftoanrmm ScvLrrou or rmm Kwiaiv 
SAiccB. WiThtlM Boda, IVIX Tkaulatad 



I^n a — KMoonr. By Aitkar B. Ckasbw* 



MionuuRBLO. Bf Ganld S. DaviM 

ItavBia. ByBdwari DOIaa, lUk. tsc. wt 
Ramab. By A. F. Opptf. zas. 6^ iw^ 
*TtnA». By Chaika Ridrttfta. tat. 6^ mA 
*Tusim*s SxBTans axd DKAwnaa. By 

A. J. Fxnswk tat. ^d, ntL 
VBLAaQOBi. By A. da Bwaala. tm.6d.mfi. 



Tki ^'Oompleto'* Series. 

^mify lamatrmitL Demy Sw. 



Tm CoMffUTS OaoK. ^ UBbb WydiBf. 

Thi CoMffunn C iuimiBa . By 4lbt E. 
Kjusbt. ycidL mtA. 



Charles 



T»» C<mFi-«T« Foxm*KT««. By 
Rkhaidsvtt. tM. 6^ art: Stnmk 



Tm« CoMnrra GoLm. By Harry Vardoo. 
toi. 6«L M^ Ttmik Editiim, 

Tks CokMn.xTB Hoocar-PLATsa. By Eattact 
£. Whisa. s<. mti. Stesmi Kditmm. 

Tk« C-MFLXTa Lawm Ta.'ons Platui. By 



Tm CoMPLXTS ICoTOBisr. By Pitsoa 
¥•■«. ias.6d.mti. Htm Mditim 

Tkb Comiurv Moovtainsbs. By Q. D. 
Afarahaa. ist. lui. Sscmd Editistu 

The CoMPLSTm Oassmam. By R. C Leb- 
aiann. M.P. lor. 6d. mgi. 

Thb Complxtb pHOTOGKAnont. By R. 
Quid Bayley. xot. 6d. lui. Ftttrtk 
£dit$0m, 

ThK CoMPUBTS RuGBT FoOTBAXXCa, OH THE 

Nsv Zbalajco System. By D. Gallaher 
and W. J. Stead, lot. 6d. m*L SfcmU 

Editism, 

The Compltte Shot. By G. T. Teasdala 
BackelL x%s.6d.n^t. Third Edition. 



The CoBnoiBseor'B Libnry. 

With mmmurwmt lUmttrmti^ns, Wide Royal 8t«. Gilt t9p. 25/. meU 

By J. A. 



RifGs.nH rx,-«!(rrcEa. By T. S. Robiaaoa. 

Stt0mdEdui»^ 
EtnujsR CocacEED Books. By Maxtia 

£;. K>>nuL.H Emamei^ By Hcory H. Caaync- 



Glass. By Edvmrd DiOoa. 

GoUMMmR* AMD StLTEESmTES* WoEK. By 
K*l«« I>>«%A3. Stcomd Kditi0m. 



*lLX,nCIKATBO llAMOSCBirTS. 

Iiarbcrt. 
IraBZES. By A. MaskeH 
Jeweujeet. By H. OiCird Smith. Stc«md 

Edition. 
Uezzotuits. By Cyru DavcnpoBt. 
MufiATUESS. By Dudley Heath. 
FoBCBtAXic. By Edward DtHoa. 
Seals. By Wakar de Gcay Bixch. 



GSMKRAL LiTERATURS 

Part II. — A Selection of Series. 



ts 



▲noient Cities. 

Geoeral Editot, a C. A. WIXDLE, D.Sc. F.R.B. 

Cr, 8p#. 4/. 6d. tut. 
With nioilratlom by E. H. Nbw, and other Artkts. 

By Alfred H«nr«7. M.B. . Bdinbumk. Bj M. G. WUUanuoa, M.A. 

~" ~* ■ ByK. MaoMl Sympcoo, M.A. 



CxirrmiiBtKY. By J. C Cox. LL.D., P.SJL 
Chsstbil By B. C A. WlndU, D.Sc., P.R.S 
Do BUM. By S. A. a ViUpAtrick. 



Kdinbusok. 

LiMCOLN. . , , 

Shbcwsritbt. Hy T. Au<i«n, M.A., F.S.A. 
Wkll* and GLAtroNBusr. By T. S. UoUbm 



The Antiqoary'B Booke. 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX. LL.D., F.S.A. 

Dtmy 800. 7/. &/. mU 

With Numeroiu Illostrationt. 



ByCaaoo J. J. 
By iUrlMft 



AkCN4K>L0OT AMS FaLBB AMTIQUITtBB. 

By R. Mnnfo. 
Bsixt or KNOLAitD, Tkb. 

Ravva. Htfmd RdUi^rn. 
Bkassju or England. Tnb. 

W. Macklin. Htc^nd EAH0m. 
CsiTtc Abt in Paoan and CauutTiAM 

i IMBB. Br J. Rooully AUw.' 
D<iMBSDAT iNQtmBT, Thb. By AMplias 

BaUard. 
Knoubm CHuaoi Fuknitcbb. By J. C Cos 

and A. Harvvy. StemU Edition. 
Englisk Costums. Krom Prahistoric Timet 

to tha End of tba Bightaefttk Cantnry. By 

GMrgaCUnch. 
Sngush Monastic Lcr». By tba Rif ht R«v. 

Abbot GasqoaC. Fourth Editiom. 
English Sbalb. Bv J. Hanray Bloom. 

FoUC-LoRB as am HlSTOaiCAL SCIBMCB. By 



Racosxts, Tica 



Gilds and CoMrANias or LovDOiit Tn. 

By Gaorfa Unwia. 
Manok Aif» Manorial 

By Natbaniel J. Hooa. 
MaDLCYAL HosriTALs or England, Tub- 

By Rocba Mary Clay. 
Old SsBVica Books or tkb Enousb 

Chukch. By Gbriatoahar Wordswortb, 

M.A, and Henry Uttlehalam. 
Parish Lira in Mbdi^bval Enolabd. By 

tba Rigbi R«r. Abbott Gaaqoat. Suomd 

EdiHom. 
•Parish Rboistbrs or Bnoland, Tmb. By 

J.CCoa. 

RbMAIMS or TMB PaBKItTOBIC Acs IN 

England. By B. C A WindU. Snmd 

Edttwm. 
Rotal Forbsts or Bmolabo, Thb. By 

J. a Coa, LLD. 
Smbimbb or BaiTiSM SAOiTa. By J. C WaU. 



The Arden Shakeepeare. 

Dtmy 8cv. %s, 6d. mt mck voiumi. 

An edition of Shakespeare in tingle Plajri. Edited with a full IntrodnctioA. 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

Mbasvbb roB Mbasubb. 



All's Wbll That Ends Wbu. 

Antony and Clbopatba 

Cvmbrlinb. 

Com BOY or Errors, Tnm 

Hamlbt. Stc4md Edition. 

juuvs Cabsab. 

Kino Hknry v. 

Kino Hbnry vi. Pt. i. 

Kino Hbnrv vl Pt. n. 

Kino Hbnry yi. Pt. in. 

Kino Lbar. 

Kino Richard hi. 

Lira AND Dbatn or Kino John, Tub. 

Love's Labovb's Lost. 

Macbbtb. 



Mbrchant or Vbmicb, Thb. 
Mkrrt WivBs or WiNDSOB, Tkb 
MioauMMBB Night's Dbbam, A. 

OTHBLLOb 

Pbriclbb. 

ROMBO AMD JoUBT. 

Taming or thb hMaaw, Tba 
TRMrasT, The. 
Timon or Athbns. 
TtTUS Andronicus. 

I^ROILOS AND CkRSSIDA. 

Two Gbntlbmbm or Vbboma. Thb. 

TWBLrTM NiOMT. 
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Methuen ahd Company Limited 



Leaden of Keligion. 



Edited bf H. C BEECHING, M. A^ Canon oT Weitminiter. 
Crrngm 8e#. aj. mi. 



Cakdixal Nbwman. By R. H. Huttos. 
JoBM Wbslxv. By J. H. Orcrton, M.A. 
BitKOP WiLMnroscB. By G. W. 

MJL 
Cardimai. ICAimuio. By A. W. Huttoo, 

M.A. 
Cmablbs Simbom. By H. C G. Moalc, D.D. 
JoKM Knox. By P. MacCosd. Stcm^d 

EdiH»m. 
JoMM HowB. By R. F. Hottoa, D.D. 
Thomas Kbm. By P. A. Clarice^ li.A. 
OaOBGB Pox, TRX QuAXBS. By T. Hadff- 

kKDCL. TkhiEtUti0H. 



fViih 



John Kxslb. By Walter Lock, D.D. 
Thomas Chalmxxs. By Ifn. OfiphaaL 
Lancblot Andkxwxs. By R. L. Ottlcy. 

D.D. StcmidEdiHm, 
AuovsTiNB or Caktbbbubt. By E L. 

Cutts, D.D. 
William Laud. By W. H. Hnttoa, M.A. 

Third Eddtiam. 
John Donmb. By Aofostos Jesaopi D J>. 
Thomas Cbammbb. By A. J. MaKm, D.D. 

Bishop Latimbx. By R. M. Cutyit sad 

A.J.Cariyle.M.A. 
Bishop Bvtlbb. By W. i 



The Library of DevotioiL 

With Introdnctioiii and (where ncccwary) Notes. 
Am// /W/ %9a^ giU top^ clM^ is. ; Ua/Jkir, u. Sd, mgt. 



09 St. Augustinb. 



Thx Conpxssions 
Stventk Editi^. 

The Imitation of Chkist. Fi/ik Editiom. 

Tnb Christian Ykak. Fourth EditUn. 

Lyxa Innocbntium. Second Edition. 

ThkTempls. Second Edition, 

A Book op Dbvotions. Second Edition. 

A Sbrious Call to a Dbvovt and Holt 
Lirx. Fourth Edition. 

A GuiDB to Eternity. 

The Inner Wat. Second Edition. 

On the Lovb op God. 

The Psalms op Dayio. 

Lyra Apostouca. 

The Song op Songs. 

The Thoughts op Pascal. Second Ediium. 

A Manual op Consolation pxom the 
Saints and Fathers. 

Devotions prom thb Apocrypha. 

The Spiritual Combat. 

Thx Dkvotions op St. Anselm. 

Bishop Wilson's Sacra Pxivata. 



GxACB Abovhsibo to thb Chxbf ox Sih- 



Lyka Sacxa : A Book of Sacrtd Vent. 

Second Edition. 

A Day Boob pxom thb Saints and 

Fathkxs. 

A Littlx Book op Hxavxnly Wisdom. A 
Selection from the English Mystics. 

Light, Lipx, and Loyb. A Selection from 
the German Mystics. 

An Intxodoction to thx Dxyout Lipx. 

Thx Littlb Plowbxs op thx Gloxioui 

Messxx St. Francis and op mis Friaxs. 

Dbath and Immoxtautt. 

Thx Spixitval Guidb. 

Devotions pox Evxxy Day in thx Wkkh 
AND thx Gxxat Fxstiyals. 

Pkxcxs Pxiyatjl 

HoRiB MvsTiCAi: A Day Book from, the 
Writings of Mystics of Maoy Nations. 
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Handbook! of Ingliih Ohureli Eiftorj. 

Edit«l by J. H. BURN, B.D. Crtwn fo». Si. 6d, tut. 



Tns Foi'KDATioivt or TKs Bwonw Cmniai. 

By J. H. MaimI*. 
Thb Saxon Cirosai Am rmu NoutAM Gov* 

Qosrr. By C T. CrattwclL 
Tns HtuMMrAL Cuvmcm Ain> rmm Fatacv. 

By A. C. Jconbst. 



Thb RxvosMATiov Pbsiod. By Henry G««. 
Thb Stkikwls with PmuTAHtsM. By Bract 



Thb Cmmai or Ehgland ih thb Eao«- 
TB8MTM CsanTBT. By Alfrad PlvouMt. 



The UlTiBtrated Pocket Library of Plaia aad Coloured Books. 

Ar0/. 8e#. 3#. 6J. mi Mek p§lutmi, 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Ou> Coloobbd Books. By C tor g t Fui«a. 

%t. nei. 
Tmb Lira and Dbatm or Tohh Mtttob, 

Et^ By Nimrod. /^M M^tim, 
Thb Lim or a SroBTSMAB. By Niarad. 
HANnurv Cbom. By R. S. SurtaM. Tkh^ 

Edition, 
Mb. Sponqb's SroBTora Tovb. By R. S. 

SurtMft. 
JoRBOCKi* Jadhts aho Jollitibb. By E. 

S. SortMft. Stemd Edsiitm. 
Ask Mamma. By R. S. SurtMS. 

Thb ANALTtrt or tub Hchtino Fibu> By 

R. S. SnrtMft. 
Thb Toub or Dk. Syntax in Sbabch or 

THB FiCTUBBSQUB. By WUlimM Coab«. 

Thb Toub or Db. Syntax m Sbabch or 

COHMLATIOH. By WUllBa CoBftW. 

Thb Thibd Toob or Db. Syntax ih Sbabch 
or A Wirs. By WiUiam Coinb«. 

Tnb HttroBYor TohnntQuab GmoB. By 
th« Autbor of * Tk« ThrM Toon.' 

Tnb Enouih Dancb or Dbath, from th« 
l)«»iciis of T. RowlBD^son, wftk M«crical 
lUiutratioos by th« Aotkor of 'Doctor 
SyntAx.' Tw0 fWaunM. 



Thb Dahcb or LirBi A Fbmb. By tkc 

Autlior of * Dr. SyntAx.' 
Lirs IH LoHOOH. By FUrot KfBB. 
Rbal LirB IN London. By bb AoiAtaBr 

(Fi«rca Egui). 7bw V^lumM. 
Thb Lirs or ah Actob. By Fioree Kffaa. 
Thb Vicab or Wakbtiblow By OUyw 

Gotdsakk. 
Tmb Militabt Aotbntvbbs or Johhht 

Nbwcombb. By an OAotr. 
Thb National SroBTs or Obbat Bbitain. 

Witk DMcripciooa mnd soCBloortd Fbtat by 

Hoary AUmb. 
Tnb AoYBNTUBBt or a Fobt CArrAM. By 

A NayaI OAcor. 
Gamonia. By Lawroaoo Rbb Uk bi, li«. 
An Acaobmt roB Gbown Hsbbbmbh. By 

GooA«y GBflibodo, Ii«. 
Rbal Lirs ih Xbblahd. By a RobI Paddy. 
Thb Adybntubbs or Jonnnt Nbwcombh ih 

THB NArr. By Alfirod BartoB. 
Thb Old InqtiiH Squibb. By Jobs Car*- 

less,E«|. 
Thb Enqlish Srr. By BonMfd BlockBiiBtlB 

Tm>0 y^lmmsM. fs. tui 



WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Thb Gbayb t A Fochl By Roboit BUir. 
Illustxations or thb BfX>K or Job. Ib« 

vcntod Bad ongraYod by WUIiahi BlAlto. 
WiNDOoB Castlb. By W. Harriaoo Aia^ 

wortb. 
Thb Towbb or Ixmoom. By W. HarriMB 

Aiatvortb. 



Fbank Faiblboh. By F. E. Sakodloy. 

Handt Ahdt. By Samaol Loyot. 

Thb Comflbat Aholbb. By Uaak WbIIob 

and CStarloo Cottoo. 
Thb Fickwick Fatsb*. By Cbarka Dkk» 



MrrainDi axd Company Ljmitkd 




p. ai 

Gl W. Md J. H. Wads. 
CB^Maaeficid. 
htt. 
F. A. H. Laialwc. 
ann. P.aSnbaM. m^ EdiHm^ 
"WiLTSBsm. P. R.Hcatk. 
Tonsna^ Tmm Kasr Ridqm. J. S. 

RiDQM. j. 1. 



Tkt Littlt Libniy. 

Sote^ and Pboiopm^Qie Fraodspieoei, 



Cnetel4k THS KNGLISB 
OP RICHARD ( 



Anas. A umx BOOK OP KSCGLBH 

LYBICx Smmmi WMtitu 

AaaMB MaM^ PRIDS AXD WmMSTJ- 

Dies. rw» rj . ' iiM fc 
NCS-rHANOilR ABSKT. 

lawn Prancts. THK ESSATS OF 
THS IXGOLDSBY 



vD 5-w:n. 



Rirfcaax R. H. . 

B&rt:«: Rr». P. A. . A LITTLR BOOK 
C* IlNJLISH ?R'0S£. 

B*«kford Wmiaun.. THS HISTORY 
O? THS CAU^H VATHEK.. 

RURe WUUam.. SCIXCTIONS PROM 

WILLIAM -SLAJLE. 
Borrow .G««rv»:« lAVPNGRO TW 

i THR ROMAKY RYR. 

j RrcwTxln^ Rob«rt. SELECnoXS 
' FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 

; ROBERT BROWXlNa 

C*nnlnc G«opfr« . SELECTION'S FROM 
I THE ANTI- JACOB IN : wisk GsoaGB 

, Caxvivc's addxdooal Podas^ 

Cowley Abrmhjun:. THS ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

Crabbe Gooire). SELECTIOXS FROM 
GEORGE CKABBE. 

Cndk iMn.). JOHN HALIFAX. 
GENTLRMAN. 7W# VUmmtt. 



CRASHAW. 

Dula (AttsJbtarO. THS mPERNO OF 
DANTR Tmsiat«d W H. P. CiutT. 

THE PLTtGATORIG OF DANTE. Trans- 
Uted by H. r CjutT. 
PARADL 



DANTS. Tran»- 



THE PARADISO OF 
Iat«d by H. F. Cajit. 

Darter (Georca^ SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

Deana (A. C,\ A LITTLE BOOK OF 
UGHT\*ERSE. 

DieRens Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
Perrier {Sosan). MARRIAGE. T^ 

THE "inheritance. 7W# F#/«>«#<. 
GaskeU (Mrs.). CRANFORD. 

Hawthorne vNatbaniel}. THE SCARLET 

LETTER. 

Henderson T. YX A UTTLE BOOR 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 



Kejits .John^. 

KinfiTlake CA. 



POEMS. 
W.). EOTHKN. 



SscpmJ 



Lamb Charles'. EUA, AND THE LAST 
ESSAYS OF ELLA 

Locker vF.), LONDON LYRICS. 

LonsfbUoW (H. W.). SBLECTIONS 
FROM LONGFELLOW. 
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Little Book! on Art. 

IPiiri mstty lUuttraiwmt. Demy i6m#. GiU tep. %t. 6d. mA 

Each folamc coniiftt of about aoo para, and containi from 30 to 40 Illtiftimtioiis» 
indvding a Fnmtitpiece in PhotograTure. 

HoL^mi. Iln. O. Fortaaca*. 
Illominatbd MAiruicBim. J. W. WnH&f 
JcwsLLaar. C Davcoport. 
Jon* Homan. H. F. K. Sldpca^ 
81a JotauA RsTNOLoa. J. SIim. 

MtLLBT. N. PtMOCk. 

MiNiATinwa. C Davaapon. 

Oua Ladt im Aar. Mrm. H. Jwi— i. 

RAF«Aai. A. R. Dryhont. S^c^mJ Ediitm. 

RaMBKAinrr. Mn. B. A. Sharp 

Tomnou P. Tyrrall-GiU. 

Vanotcv. M. G, SmftlKrottd. 

VBLAflQOB. W. WUb«fMC« Mi A. R 

GShmi. 
Watt*. R. R D. 8k«cUif^ 



ALaaaorr Dvasa. J. 
Aktb or Japan, Tub. R DIDoa 
RooKPLATaa. R Alsack. 
BomcBixi. If ATf L. BlooaMv 
Bi;aiia>Joif88. F. d« Usk. 
*CicaisnAM Stmbousm. Mrs. R. Jwm 
Chki«t m Abt. Mn. H. Jcaaat 
Clavdb. R Dilkm. 
CoMtTABLB. H. W. TompkfaM. 
CoaoT. A. PollArd aod E. Bbastlagt 
EMAMaia. Mrs. N. Dawaoa. 
FaaoBstc LaioirroN. A. Corkiaa 
GaoKca RoMNar. G. Futaa. 
Gaaaa Aar. H. B. Waltara. 
Oaavia ana Baocaaa. R F. FoOarA. 



The LltUe OaUerlaR 

Dumy i6aM. a/. 6d, net. 

Each Tohune eontaini JO plates in PbotograTwe, together with a ihort oatfiit of 
the Ufa and work of the master to whom the book b deroted. 



A LiTTLB Gatxaar ar RamoLoa. 
A Lnrui Gaixaar or RoMMar. 
A LtTTLB GALLBBf ar HomoBL 



A LtTTLB GALLBar ar Millaii. 
A LrrrtB Oallbbv av 



The Little Onides. 

With manj lUastrations bj E. H. Nbw and other artisti» and from photogiapte. 
Sw$mUFM%tf9,iUtS0p^ cUtk^ ts. 6J. tuii UaiJUr^ y. 6d. nd. 

The main features of these Guides are (i) a handy and charming form ; (a) iUns- 
trations from photographs and bj well-known artists ; (3) good plans and niapt ; (4) 
an adeouate but compact presentation of ererything that is interesting m the 
natural teatuies, history, archaeology, and architecture of the town or district treated. 



CAMB«tix» AND rrt C0U.8OBS. A. H. 
TtKNDpaoa. TUt^ Editi^n^ RtvisnU 

iNCUsa Lakbs, Thb. F. G. Brabaat 
iBLa OF WicaT, Taa. G. CUock. 
MALYKas CouNTaT, Taa. B. C A. Wfaidla. 
NoBTH Walbs. a. T. Story. 
Oaroaa and its Conarwi J. 
Eigkik. 



SNAKaspBAaa'B Cooarar B. C A. Wladla. 

rAvW Editwm, 
St. Faul's CATNaoBAi. G. CUack. 
WasTMiNSTva Aaaat. O. R Ttootback 

St€mU Edtti^n, 



BvcaufOHAMSHua. R S. Roaeaa 
u W. M.OalllGkaB 



MSTHUBM AND COMPANY LiMITZD 



The Hew Uhnij of Husio. 

Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. IlhutrmUd. Dtmy 8«#. 7'- ^* "«^ 
Hooo Woi«. By Tral ITiimm III» I Hamobu By R. A. StnatMU. flhwrraiid 



nimttrmtti. fcap. 8t«. 



Oxfbrd BlognpUeB. 

(»a /^. ^«rA m/imm, «£«a, a/, ^d. tut; Uathit^ 



Pii^st TooybMt 



Dahts Auonixu. By --^-- 

MJL, D. Lkt. Third EdMm. 
GiBOLAMO Satonakola By B. L. 8. Hon- 

barf h. M.A. Seemui Ediiimu 
John Howakd. By E. C S. Cib too, D.D^ 

Bishop of Gloucesnr. 
Alfksd Tenmtsoh. By a. C Baatoo. M.A. 

StemulEdiHtm, 
Sm Waltu R41.BIOX. By L A. TsyUt 
KsAftMus. By K. P. H. Capty. 



Tkb Yovng PnrmiDnL By C S. T«iry. 
RoBsrr Bukns. By T. F. Hendenon. 
Chatham. By A. S. M'DowalL 
Pkahcis of A&stsi. By Anna M. Stoddmrt 
CAmnMO. By W. Alison Philliitt. 
BBACOHtmLD. By Waltar Schel. 

JORANH W0I.PaAlia GOBTHB. By H. G. 



tlLCym 



Feamcou Fi 



Romutie History. 

Edited by MARTIN HUME, M.A. Illuitrattd, Dtmytiv, 

A series of attractive Tolumes in which the periods and personalities selected are 

such as atlord rom^mtic human interest, in addition to their historical 

importance. 



Tkh First Govkkness or the NrrHnt- 
i-ANDS, Makgarkt or Austria Eleanor 
E. rreiiwyne. lox. td, net. 

Two English Quehns amo PHiur liartiA 



Hume, M.A. 15/. n*S. 



ThbNinb Days' Qubkn. 



With a Preface 
StconJ Edition, 



Richard Da^ 
ly Martin Hume, M. 



lor. 6d, lut. 



TL 



EEandbookfl of Theology. 



Thh Doctrimk or thb Incarmation. Bt R. 

L, Otlley, U.D. F^rtk Editi^ rtvutd. 

Demy 8tv. laj. 6til 
\ History or Early Christian Doctrine. 

By J. K. Bethune- Baker, M.A. Demy Sv# 

lor. iid. 
Kh Introdictiom to thb HtsTORY or 

Rkligion. By F. B. Jevons. M.A. 

Utt. D. Fourth Edition. Dtmy io». tot. 6d, 



An Introduction to thb History or the 

Creeds. By A. £. Bum, D.D. Demy 

Sve. tot. 6a. 
The pHiLosorHV or Religion iw England 

AND America. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. 

Demy St^c. los. 6a. 

The XXXIX. Articles or the Church of 
England. Edited by K. C S. Gibson, 
D.D. Seven/A Edition, Demy 8w. im. 6<r 



General Literatuiis 



Turn Lrrrui Libbast— oM/niawdl 

■aPT«njAD«PCW). THB P0IM3 OP 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

■ilUn (John). THB MINOR FORMS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 

■olrCD. S.). MANSIRWAUCR. 

Nieholt (J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OP EN6usH SONNETS. 

Roehefoueaold (La). THE MAXIMS OP 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

Smith (HoFAM and JaniM). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 

SUrno (LaorenM). A SENTIMENTAL 

JOURNEY. 

TennjionlAlfM. Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS Op alfredTlord tenny. 

SON. 
IN MEMORIAM. 
THE PRINCESS. 



MAUD. 

ThAekoray (W. H,). 



VANITY 



TkfTf 

FENDENNIS. 
ESMOND. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 



Yaoffhaa fHenrr). THE POEMS 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 

THE 
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PAIR. 



OP 



COMPLEAT 



Walton ai 
ANGLER. 

WatOFhooto (BUzaboth). A LITTLE 
BOOK OP LIFE AND DEATH. Tmtl/U 
Editi^m, 

WoPdiWOPthrWA SELECTIONS PROM 
WORDSWORTH. 

Wordffworth (W.) «ad C«l0Fldtt (8. T.) 
LYRICAL BALLADS. 



The Little Quarto Shakespeart. 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introdoctiooi and Notts. 

JPut l6«i#. in 40 V^htmts. GiU i^, U^tkir^priu u. nM mtk v$ium$. 

MsJkcpmjf RiVoMmg B^ck CtM. to/. ntL 



Hiniatnre Librarj. 

Gilt top. 



mv 



uncmAito* I A DUJogM m Yovtk. By 
Edward FitiO«r»ld. Dtw^ 3*mm. Ltmtktr^ 
M. mtt. 

Tnb Lira or Eowasbw Loed Hnnar ov 
Cmbsiukt. WrittM by hiau«l£. D^mjf 



FoLONiOB : m WIm Savt and Mod«ni la- 

iUiictt. By Edward PiuGcnld. D€my 

ymm, LmiMtr, m. tut 
Tnb RoeAitAt 99 Omak KhatvAm. By 

Edward ritsGwald. F0mriA Ediim^ 

Lt^iktr^ u, tut. 



The New Library of Medicine. 

Edited by C. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S.Edin. Dm^ Bm. 



Cars ov thb Boot. Tm. By P. CaTmaafk. 

S»C0itd Ediium, jt. 6d. tut. 
Cnilobbn or tnb Natiom, Taa By tba 

RifhtHoo. Sir John Gom. Sscmd EJiti0t^ 

IS. td. tut. 
CoMTBOi. or A ScooBOB, Tmb ; or. How 

Caacw U CBfabla. By Chaa. P. CUlda. 

7«. U. tuL 
DuBASBi or OccorATioH. By Sk ThoBMi 

Oliiw. io«. U. tut. 
Dbimb PBoaLBM, Tnb, Ib itt Mtdlco-Sodo- 

lagkal Aapocu. Ediiad by T. N. Kdynack. 

y#. id. tut, 
DBVca ANB r«B Dbuo Habit. By H. 



Functional Nbbtb Disbasst By A. T. 
Schofiaid. ft. ^d. tut. 

*HBBBomp, Thb Laws or. By Arcbdall 

Raid. au. tut. 
HroiBMB or Mind, Tmb. By T. 8. CI ob Ho b. 

Fi/tkEdUun. -It. U. tut. 

IwrANT Mobtautt. By Gaorfo NawBMB. 

7«. UL tut, 
pBBrBirriOM or TuumcoLOtit (CoMSUMr> 

TiON), Thb. By Arthnr Ma 



ionX Thi 
w. id, tut. 



AiB AMB Hbaltb. Bj RobaM C. 
71. CdL tut, S § C md Mditum. 



COMfAHT LOfRXD 




ry^ 



4 aOMC DAT? WDXBER. 
P^CGT OF TSK n4JCTOK& JnM±l 




QMHl Bf OUT A GUASD- 

THB SQUt 
ML r 

SOOOXGI. C^.l 

cousnr 

Ck.tM. i^ 

ROUIIB THB xm 
Cr. iM. «b 



WOALIXS. 



▲ KOMAXOL or TWO 



AiBI>AXH: TSK STO&T OT A DEAD 
THK SOUI. or UUTTH. ,SuAn^ Md^ 

wokxwoodl fill liiiiii r# cniML ic 

BARAKBAS: A ORKAM OF THS 



A VOTAGX OF CONSOLATION. 

tnted. Tin d ITdifitm. Cr. !•«. Cr 
COUSIX OKDERXLUL S^tmmd SdHim^ 

THS BURHT OFFSRINa ^«m^ 
O.twi. 6*. 

THS IMHORTAI. 



JtotarU. 

CHARLATAN. Cr 



PteB C6. HabtOM SYD BRLTON 
TW Boj vho vooid MC f» to S«a. 



Sm^mdSd. O.lML 



WORLCrS TRAGSDV. 

TURSORROVS or SATAN, fi/tr-f^fik 

THR MASTXR CHRISTIAN. Tw^^ 

TKAirORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SI PRSMACT. Sm^md £duim. 190^ 
V Cr. IML <c 

GOirS GOOD MAN : A SIMPLX LOVR 

STORY. r M , « «m t A Fi i S m ts^rndTkam- 

smU. CV. iMi. 6*. 
HOLY ORDERS: t«b TmMBxat or a 

QcsKT Lvs. ,S«ontf A^tiesiiM. caoC* 

Tl^mammd. Crwmm iBw. 4r 
THE MIGHTY ATOM. T^umf^ tig^ktk 
Cr. IM. 6*. 



__ifttar ^. H.}^ THS GRSEN GRAVBS 
OF BALGOWRUL Fi^ Mdiiiam. Cr, 
ant. ic 
THE LADDER TO THS STAR& Stcamd 
Cr. IML 6r. 



CHait). a NARROW WAY. 
Third £dititm. Cw,990, fa. 
OVER THB mLLS. Sstamd Mdititm. Cr. 

THS ROSS OP JOY. TJUni M^Ham. 

A BUND BIRD'S NEST. IIIust«ud. 
SwrniM^'tim Cr.9m. €m. 

FruMb (H. S.). (Mrs. Fnads BlBad«m 
STEPPING WESnrWARD. S^k^SmS- 
titm. Cr. %mtk 6c 
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MARGSRY O* THE MILL. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8r«. fa. 

HARDY-ON-THIJ^-HILU Third Editmu 
Cr.ho0, U. 

GALATEA OF THE WHEATPIELD. 
S^emU Editwm. Cr, Iw. <#. 

Praitp (Mrt. Hufh). THE SLAKING 
OP THE SWOIU>. Ste0md Ediiitn, 
Cr.W0, 6t. 

GIANNELLA. Stc^md Edition. Cr. 8v#. 6t. 

IN THE SHADOW OP THE LORD. 
Third EdUim. Cr.%90. 6f. 

Pnr (B. and C. B.). A MOTHER'S SON. 
Fifth Editi0m, Cr,§»0. 6§. 

emmrd (LoalM). THE GOLDEN CRN. 
TIFEDB. Third EdUi0m. Cf. Smi 6f. 

filbbt jrhOlp). THE SPIRIT OP RE. 
VOLT. StcmdEditim. Cr,%m. 6t. 

Olffliif (6«0Pff«). THE CROWN Of 
UFE. Cr.a*«. if. 

61«nd«B (Ompm). THE emperor OP 
THE AIR. lUiuCrated. Cr, Iw. «#. 

BamUton (Cocmo). MRS. SKEPPINO- 

TON. S0€»ndEdHim. Cr.lv*. «•. 

HmtMwi (BMtrlM). IN VARYING 
MOODS. F^mrumih Mditmt, Cr, Iv*. 6i. 

THE SCHOLAR'S DAUGHTER. F^mrth 
Edtii0t$% Cr %O0 is. 

HILDA STRAFFORD «i4 THE REMIT- 
TANCBMAN. TmttAh Ed, Tr.Sw. U, 

INTERPLAY. FifUidiiim^ Cr.%90. «#. 

Blehent (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 

KKRKiULKV SQUARE. Sttmd Editum. 

Cr.$V0, U. 
TONGUES OP CONSaSNCB. Thir^ 

MdiHm^ Cr, 8v#. 6t. 
FELIX. SiMthEdiiitm. Cr.%^. U. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE PAN. Eighth 

Editim. Cr. •*«. it. 
BYEWAYS. Cr.lvA it. 
THE GARDEN OP ALLAH. KimnmOh 

EdiHm, Cr.$90, it. 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. Ipt^ it. 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. S0mmih 

Edit»0m, Cr. •»#. it. 
BARBARY SHEEP. Ssnmd EdUim. Cr, 

Iw. it. 

BllUen (AlhtM). THE MASTER-GIRL. 
liUutnuW. SsftmdEditim, Cr.W0. it. 

Hopi (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 

CAR. EU9€ntA Ediiim, Cr.hv^, it. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. SUih E^titm. Cr, 

8«#. ir 
A MAN OF MARK. SiMth Ed. Cr. IM. it. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN. 

TONIO. Sixth Ediiim, Cr.%v0. it. 
PHROSO. lUuMnud. Eighth Editimt. 

Cr. %P0. it. 
SIMON DALE, inoitmtd. EightAEditim 

Tr. |p#. it. 

THB KING'S MIRROR. Fifth Fdttim. 
Cr.%P0. it 



?UISANTE. F^mrth Editi0n. Cr. W0. it. 
HK DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. 8v#. it. 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC Illtu- 

trmt«L Fourth Edition. Cr, 8v#. it. 
TAIXS OF TWO PEOPLE. Third Edi- 

ti0H, Cr. 8v». it. 
THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr.9m. it. 

HaoflliP (Ford ■addozj. AN ENGLISH 
GIRL: ARoMAMca. Sscmd Editim. Cr. 

•fW. it. 

MR. APOLLO t A Jorr Postnui Stosy. 
Sfcmtd £dit»0m, Cr, W0, U, 

Button (Baronow von). THE HALa 
Fifth EdUi»n, Cr, 9m. it. 

Hrno (C J. CatoUflil). MR. HOR- 
ROCKS, PURSER. /|/M Editim. Cr, 

%90. it. 

PRINCE RUPERT. THE BUCCANEER. 
lUwtntad. Third Editim. Cr. Sw. 
it. 

Jaeobf (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 

Thirt9'/irtt EdiOm. Cr,Uf0. y. td. 
SEA URCHINS. Sistsmth Ed&m. Cr. 

8«#. y id. 
A MASTER OP CRAFT. lUiiMfatad. 

NiMth Edition. Cr. Im^ it. idL 
UGHT FREIGHTS. Iliattnit4. Eighth 

EdUi^m. Cr. •*#. y. 6d, 
THE SKIPPER'S WC^INa Nimik Editim 

ATllUNwfcH PORT. ro«Hfm»d. Tmih 

Editi0m. Cr.990. y.U. 
DIALSTONE LANE. IllwtnMd. XtvraM 

Editi0i^ Cr. 8v#. y, 6d. 
ODD CRAFT. lUMinxtd. F^mrih Editim. 

Cr %90, y. id. 
THBLADY OF THE BARGE. IDwirmMd. 

EighthEdMm. Cr.lw. it. idL 
SAl^HAVEN. lUaaCnuad. StC0md Editim. 

Cr.%90. y.6d. 
SAILORS' KNOTS. Illwtnacd. Fifth 

Editim^ Cr, 9m. y.id. 

Jamof (Hmry). THE SOFT SIDE. 

Stcmd Editism, Cr, 9m, it. 
THE BETTER SORT. Cn !«•. it. 
THE GOLDEN BOWU Third JUitUm^ 

Cr,9m, it. 

UQtMttZiWUllain). THB HUNCHBACK 

OP WESTMINSTER. Third Editim. 

Cr.9m. it. 
THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Edititm, 

Cr. 9v0. it. 
THE VALLEY OP THE SHADOW. 

lUustnMd. Third Edititm. Cr. 9m. §». 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Editim. 

Cr.9m, it. 
THB CROOKED WAY. Stmmd Editim. 

Cr.9m. it. 

LbidMp (William). THB ietered 

MANTLE. Cr. am. it. 

London UaoR). WHITE PANa Strnmth 
Edititm. Cr. 9m. it. 
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Mkthuen and Company Limited 



Lubboek (BaiiD* DBBP 8XA WAXp 

RIORS. lUastmlML Third RdiiUm. Cr, 

Loam (St JohB^ THX mtST ROUND. 

tyan (Bdiia> DSRRICK TAUOHAN, 
NOVELISt^ 44^ Tk»m$mmd. Cr, %m, 
y.U, 

MaAPtMnCHaarUnl: THKNEWRIU- 

GION : A MoDBKM Notbu Third EdiH^m. 

Cr,%v0, t$, 
BROTHERS ALL; Mon Stoiub» oy 

Dutch PBAtAMT Lirm. Third SdiUgm. 

Cr.tv0, 69. 
THE PRICE or LIS DORIS. S^c0Md 

Bditiom, Cr. Im. it. 

■*Carthy (Justtn H.). THE DUKB'S 
MOTTO. Fourth MdiHm, Cr.%90, tt, 

■Mn&afhtan (S.). THE FORTUNE OP 
CHRISTINA M'NAB. Fijih EdiHut. 
Cr.9m0, 6f. 

K^lai (Lue&i). COLONEL END£RfirS 

A LOUNSEL OF PERT ECTlOl^. Stftmd 

Sditiam. Cr. >t<#. 6t* 
THE WAGES or SIN, Sirttmik EdiUm. 

Cr, tv*, 61, 
THE CARISSIMA. Fifth Ed Cr, «•* 6*. 
THE GATE LESS BAltRlER. Fifth Edi' 

ti0m, Cr. 9v0. 6t, 
THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 

CALMADY. StwmtAEditim^ Cr, 8w. 6«. 

■ann (Mpt. H. B.). THE PARISH 

NURSK. Fourth EiKtwm. Cr. Iv«. 6f. 
A SHEAF OF CORN. Stcond Editwn, 

Cr. 8t/tf. 6*. 
THE HEARTSMITER. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6x. 
AVENGING CHILDREN. Second EdUi^m, 

Cr. Bvo. dr. 

Marsh (Rlchapd). THE COWARD BE- 

HIND THE CURTAIN. Cr. Bvo. 6*. 
THE SURPRISING HUSBAND. Second 

Edition. Cr. %vo. tt. 
A ROYAL INDISCRETION. Seoomd 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

LIVE MEN'S SHOES Seconel Edition, 

Cr. 8r». 6*. 
Marshall (Arehlbald). MANY JUNES. 

Second Edition. Cr. %vo. 6s. 
THE SQUIRE'S DAUGHTER. Third 
Edition, Cr. 8v#. (a. 

Mason (A. B. W.). CLEMENTINA. 
lUuftrated. Third Edition. Cr. 8v#. ts, 

Maud (ConsUnee}. A DAUGHTER OF 

FRANCE. Second Edition. Cr, %po. U. 

Maxwell (W. B.). VIVIEN. Ninth Edi^ 

tion, Cr. %vo. 6s. 
THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 

Edition. Cr. 8«v. 6s. 
FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. t^o. Oc 



THE GUARDED FLAME. Sommth Ed^ 

Hon. Cr. 8r#. 6r. 
ODD LENGTHS. Soemtd Md, Cr. IM. U. 
HILL RISE. Fourth Editioeu Cr, 8m. 6t, 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY: Br 

TWSBM You AMD L Fmsrtk Md i iio n Cr. 



Meado (L. T.). DRIFT. Sm 

Cr. •*#. 6r. 
RESURGAM. Soemad Mditim. Cr. tm- fe 
VICTORY. Cr.Wo. ««. 
A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. III»cnttd. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Mmo. ^t.^d. 
HEPSY GIPSY. lUoitfmted. Cr^ 8p». 

M 6d, 
THE HONOURABLE MISSt A STon 

or AM Ou>-FASHiOMaD TowM. IIlMtxaud. 

Second Edition, Cr,%oo, y.U. 

MItford (Bertrmm). THE SIGN OF THI 

SPIDER, nitastzatcd. Soventh Edition. 
Cr,%vo. is.6d, 

Holesworth(HPS.). THE RED GRANGE 
Illastnted. Socmtd MdMom, Cr, %oo. 
V'td 

Montafna (C. B.). A HIND LET 
LOOSE. Third Edition, Cr. Bm, 6c 

Montgomery (K. L.). COLONEL BATE. 
Sotond Edition. Cr. Iv*. 4t. 

Moppiton JArthop). TALES OF MEAN 

STREETS/ Seventh Edition, Cr. %90, 6t. 

A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Fifth Edition. 

THE HOLE In THE WALL. Fomrtk Edi- 
tion, Cr.%00. tt. 
DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. to*. «#. 

Nesbit (E.), (Mn. H. Bland). THE RED 
HOUSE. Illastrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr, Svo. 6s, 

Noble (Edward). LORDS OF THE SEA 
2Aird Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6s. 

OlUvant (Alftred> OWD BOB. THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. With m 
Frontispiece. Eleventh Ed Cr. Itw. 6*. 

Oppenheim (E. PhUlips). MASTER OF 
MEN. Fourth Edition. Cr. %vo. 6s. 

Ozenham (John). A WEAVER OF 

WEBS. Illostniied. Fourth Ed Cr. Sow. 6s. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. %vo, 6s, 
PROFIT AND LOSS. FourU Edition, 

Cr. ivo. 6s. 
THE LONG ROAD. Fourth Edition, Cr 

%vo. 6s, 
THE SONG OF HYACINTH, AND 

OTHER STORIES. Second Edition, 

Cr. tvo. 6s. 
MY LADY OF SHADOWS Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. %vo. 6s, 

Pain (Barry). THE EXILES OF FALOa 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Parker (Gilbert). PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Sixth Edition, Cr, ivo. U. 
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MARGERY O* THE MILL. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8r«. 6s. 
HARDY-ON-TUE-HILU rA«W EdttUm. 

GALATEA OF THE WHEATFIELD. ' 
S0cmt4 Mditwm, Cr. !•». 6t. \ 

rraser (Mrs. Hfigh). THE SLAKING 
OP THE SWORD. Ste^md EdiHm, 

Cr.tm. ti. 
GIANNELLA. Stc^md Edition, Cr. 8v». 6t. 
IK THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 

Third Editim. Cr.Uf, U, 

Pry (B. and C. B.]. A MOTHER'S SOK. 
Pifth Editi^m. Cr,W0. 69. 

Gerard (LoalM). THE GOLDEN CEN. 
TIFEDB. Third Editim, Cf. Smi U. 

Glbbt JPhtllp). THE SPIRIT OP RE* 
VOLT. S^c0md EdUimt, Cr.%m, 6f. 

OUstBjr (SMrte). THE CROWN Of 
LIFE. Cr. Iw. «ff. 

GlendMi (Ompm). THE EMPEROR OP 
THE AlR. lUiuCrated. Cr, %9^ 6t. 

BamUtOB (Cocmo). MRS. SEEPPINO. 

TON. St€»nd Edm^m. Cr,%v0. «•. 

Barradm (BMtPlMi). IN VARYING 
MOODS. F»mrUmih Ediii^m, Cr. Iv*. («. 

THE SCHOLAR'S DAUGHTER. />»ra 
Edttism. Cr. ttw. ik 

HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. TrntlAhEd. Cr.t90. $». 

INTERPLAY. E^/ih Ed^tim. Cr. Iv*. 6«. 

■iohent (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 

HERKfiLkY SQUARE. St€md EdiH^rn. 

Cr. 8*«. iff. 
TONGUES OF CONSaBNCR. Thir^ 

£diti»m. Cr. %v, 6t. 
FELIX. SiMthEdiH^. Cr.%90. («. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE PAN. Eighth 

Editim. Cr. hm, it. 
BYEWAYS. Cr. Ipf^ it. 
THE GARDEN OP ALLAH. MmnmmA 

Edtrtm. Cr.%90. iff. 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. Ipt^ iff. 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. St^tmA 

Sditisn, Cr. •»#. it. 
BARBARY SHEEP. St^tmd EdUifm. Cr, 

h90. iff. 

■UUert (AlhUMi). THE MASTER-GIRL. 
lUustnt^ Stcmd Edititm. Cr.W0. iff. 

■OM (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 

CAR. Eifwtmih EdH$0m. Cr.hv*. iff. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. SUih Editttm, Cr, 

ho0 iff 

A MAN OF MARK. Sisth Ed. Cr. %m. it. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 

TONIO. Sixth Editim, Cr.%v0. it. 
PHROSO. lUustnued. Eighth Ediiitm. 

Cr. Ivw. iff. 
SIMON DALE, inoitmtd. Eighth Editim^ 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Fifth Editim^ 
Cr.lM. i». 



?UISANTE. F0mra Edition. Cr.%9^ it. 
HR DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. 8v#. iff. 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC lUu^ 

trmt«<L Fourth Editim. Cr, 9v0. it. 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. Thifd Edi- 

ti^m, Cr. fvw. iff. 
THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. F0mrth 
Editi^m. Cr, Svw. iff. 

Hueflbr (Ford ■addozj. AN ENGLISH 
GIRL; ARoMAMCB. Sstmd Editim. Cr. 
Sr#. iff. 

MR. APOLLO t A Just Posuilb 8to«t. 
6'femd Editimt, Cr. 9m, it. 

HttttOB (Baronaw von). THE HALa 

Fifth EdUimu Cr, W0, it. 

Hyna (C J. Cutellflb). MR. HOR- 

ROCKS. PURSER. /\/M Editim. Cr. 

Iv». it 
PRINCE RUPERT. THE BUCCANEER. 

lUwtntad. Third Editim. Cr, tm. 

it. 

Jaeobf (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 

Thirtx-ZirH Editim, Cr,$m. y. 6d. 
SEA URCHINS. Sixtsmth EdSi^m, Cr. 

t*# y. id. 
A MASTER OP CRAFT. lUuMntod. 

Nimih Edition, Cr. Im^ it. idL 
UGHT FREIGHTS. Ulottnitd. Eighth 

Editism. Cr. tv#. y. 6d. 
TH E SKIPPER'S WOOINa ifhtth EdiHm 

Cr. 8v». It. id. 
AT SUNWICH PORT. HlMCfBtod. Tmth 

Editim. Cr. Iv*. it. hd. 
DIALSTONE LANE. lUiutmlad. S^vmth 

Editi0m. Cr. •*#. y. td, 
ODD CRAFT. lUattmcd. Fmrih Editim. 

Cr. %90, y. U. 
THELADY OF THE BARGE. lUtutrmMd. 

EighthEStim, Cr.%90. y.UL 
SALTHAVRN. lUaalnuad. Stcmd Editim 

Cr.%00, If. i^ 
SAILORS' KNOTS. Illwtfmtad. Fi/th 

Edititm, Cr, 9m, y,6d, 

Jamat (Hmry). THE SOFT SIDE. 

Si<md Editi^m, Cr, 9m, it. 
THE BETTER SORT. Cr,9m, it. 
THE GOLDEN BOWU Third Editim 

Cr.9m iff. 

UQuauxiWUIIam). THE HUNCHBACK 

OF WESTMINSTER. Third Editim, 

Cr, 9m. i*. 
THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Editim 

Cr 9o0. it. 
THE VALLEY OP THE SHADOW. 

lUuitnMd. Third Editi0m. Cr, 9m, it. 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Editim 

Cr.9m, iff. 
THE CROOKED WAY. Sttmd Editim 

Cr.9m, iff. 

Undsay (William). THE severed 

MANTLE. Cr, 9m, it. 

London (JaeR). WHTTB PANa Smmih 
Editim. Cr. 9m. it. 
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TllllPtUMl(X.Ttoipl«). MTIUOK. FmiHk 
EJUisn, Cr. to». W. 

Oiid«rhffl (jBvelyii). THBCOLUICNOF 
DUST. Cr,%m: te. 

Vorit (Karlt Van). THB SKNTIMKN- 
TAL ADVSNTURKS OF JIMMY BUL- 
STBODB. Cr.%m; if. 

IN AMBUSH. SmmU JUmm. Cr.9m. 
if. 

Walnemaa JPau]> THB Win OF 
NICHOLAS FLEMINa Cr. tw. if. 

Watson ffl. B. Marriott). TWISTED 
EGLANTINB. lUustnto4. Tkinl Kdi- 
iUm, Cr. Bv#. it. 

THB HIGH TOBY. Tk^^ MdiHmt. Cr, 

A MiDSXJMMER DATS DREAM. Tkir^ 

£ditwm. Cr. %90. if. 
THB CASTLE BY THB SEA. TUrd 

MdiHm. Cr. tvA ic 
THB PRIVATEERS. IHastntod. X«cm^ 

Mditi^m. Cr. 8v#. if. 
A POPPY SHOW: Bkino Ditxm aks 

DivKKSB Talks. Cr. 8«#. if. 
THE FLOWER OF THE HEART. Tkird 

Mdiiim. Cr. ••». it. 

WebllnfT (Fenr)- "rHB STORY OF 

VIRGINIA PERFECT. Tkinl Editi^ 
Cr.%90. 6t. 
•THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH. Cr. Iva if. 

WeUl (H. 6.). THE SEA LADY. Cr, 
tv0. if. Alao Mutiwrn i90. U, 

WoFinan (Stanloj). UNDER THE RED 
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tion. Cr. tM. if. 

Whitby (Beatrioe^ THE RESULT OF 
AN ACCIDENT. S4C0md Ediium. Cr. 
W». if. 



White (Edmund). THE HEART OF 
HINDUSTAN. Second Ed, Cr.%90, fa. 
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MEN. TturdEdUi^, Cf. 9m. if. 

Williamson (Mrs. C. NO. THE ADVEN- 

TUBE OF PRINOCSS SYLVIA. Stctmd 

EdiiUm. Cr. ••». if. 
THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. fa» 

if. 
THB SEA COULD TBLU S^md Edi- 

H^u. Cr. tvw. ic 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 

Third Edition, Cr, Iml it. 
PAPA. Cr.tM. i#. 

WUliamson (C- N. and A m.\ THB I 

UGHTNING CONDUCTOR: Tkc 

Stni^ AdTentuTttS of a Motor Car. lUttv 

trat«£ StwmUntik Edition, Cr, Im. ' 

if. AIm Cr. Bv#. xr. net. 
THE PRINCESS PASSES : A Romaaca tf 

a Motor. lUttstnUed. Nimtk EditUm, 1 

Cr.%v0. if. I 

MY FRIEND THB CHAUFFEUR, niita- 

traled. Ttmth EdiH0m. Cr, %v. ir. 
LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER, i 

Ttmih Edition, Cr. %v. i«. 
THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 

ERRAND IN SPAIN. lUnstiatad. Fourth < 

Editi^m. Cr.lv*. if. 
THE BOTOR CHAPERON. lUastraSed. 

FM Editimu Cr. iv*. if. 
SCARLET RUNNER. lUuatiatcd. TUrd 

Editim. Cr. ttw. i#. 
SET IN SILVER. lUustmad. Third 

Edition. Cr.9»0. ir. 
LORD LOVBLAND DISCOVERS 

AMERICA. S€C0Hd EditUn. Cr. 8v#. it. 

WyllaPds (Dolf). THE PATHWAY OF 
THE PIONEER (Nous Atttres). F0urik 
Edition. Cr. 8v#. 6/ 
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W.K. Clifford. Secmd EdiH^tt. 
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Edition. 
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Second Edition. 
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Stcend Edition 
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Amaobt. 
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Tms Black Tour. 
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CACXLB. 
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TolnoM.) 
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FLOSS. 
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NORTH AND SOUTH. 
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LEV'S SECRET. 
A MOMENT'S ERROR 
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